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yiv iK'fjtK'sl t<’> me (jF tlu* uiaimscn’pt of llie 

Memoir.^ of mv rand mot lier. wlio was ljadv-in-"\Vai<- 

in£r to tlic ICinja'Css .losi^plune, was accomjuinied liy 

an injnnclion tliat I slimild j>tiblisli fliem. 11c re- 

garded iliose Memoirs ns extremely imj»ortani. to tlio 

liistory of tlio first- portion r>r tfio ]>]’eseni century; 

and bad froqucntly contemjjiatial })ublis]iiipi^ them 

liimself. but he was ahvavs hindered from doirm so, 
* *’ • 

either by his otlicr duties, by liis many laltours, or 
by certain scruples, lie deferred tlic moment- at- 
wliich tlie public was to be made acquainted with 
these valuable rcmini.^ccnccs of an e]»och — recent, 
indeed, but respecting wbicb the present generation 
is so ill-informed — precisely beennse tliai epocli was 
recent, and many persons who had hoon iinadved 
in its important events were still living. Although 
the author of these Memoij's cannot he accused 
of intentional malice, she ])nsKcs jiidgment uj)on 
persons and things very freely. A. certtiiii con- 
sideration, which is not always consonant with ihe 
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verity of history, is due, not only to the living, hut 
to the children of the dead. Years passed on, how- 
ever, and the reasons for silence diminished with 
the lapse of time. 

About 1848, my father would perhaps have allowed 
this manuscript to see the light ; but the Empire and 
the Emperor returned, and then the book might have 
been regarded either as a piece of flattery tendered 
to the son of Queen Hortense, who is very gently 
handled by the writer, or as a direct insult, on other 
points, to his dynasty. Circumstances had thus 
given a polemical character — an aspect of actuality, 
as the phrase goes — to a work which should be 
regarded as a candid and impartial history, the 
narrative of a remarkable woman, who relates with 
simple sincerity that which she witnessed at the 
Court and during the reign of the Emperor, and who 
records her estimate of him as an individual. In 
any case, it is probable that the book would have 
been prosecuted, and its publication interdicted. I 
may add, lest any should consider these reasons 
insufiicicnt, tliat my father, who lived in the full glare 
of publicity, was always Avilling tliat bis politics, his 
opinions, and his jicrsonal conduct Bhould ho dis- 
cussed hy the critics and the press, although ho 
phraiik with great reluctance from placing names 
which were dear to him licforc the public. That 
they should incur the slightest censure, that they 
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should he mentioned' with any severity, he dreaded 
extremely. He was timid when either his mother or 
his son was in question. His love for his mother 
had been the “ grand passion ” of his life. To her he 
ascribed all the happiness of his youth, every merit 
which he possessed, and all the success of every kind 
that had come to him throughout his whole existence. 
He derived from her his qualities alike of heart and 
mind; he was hound to her by the tie of close 
similarity of mind, as well as by that of filial affec- 
tion. Her memory, her letters, her thoughts occu- 
pied a place in his life which few suspected, for he 
seldom spoke of her, precisely because he was always 
thinking of her, and he would have feared imper- 
fect sympathy from others in his admiration of 
her who was incomparable in his eyes. Who 
among us does not know what it is to be united 
by a passionate, almost fierce, affection to one who 
is no more ; ceaselessly to think of that beloved 
one, to question, to dream, to be always under the 
impression of the vanished presence — of the silent 
counsels ; to feel that the life gone from us is mixed 
up with our own life, every day, not only on great 
occasions, and in all our actions, whether public or 
private; and yet, that we cannot bear to speak to 
others, no, not to oiir dearest friends, of the ever- 
present occupant of our thoughts, that we cannot even 
hear the dear name uttered without secret pain and 
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disq^uiet? Rarely, indeed, can the very sweetness 
of praise lavished upon that name by a friend or 
a stranger, avail to soothe our deep, mysterious 
trouble, or render it endurable. 

"While, however, a proper and natural sentiment 
dictates that Memoirs should not appear until a 
considerable time has elapsed, it is equally de- 
sirable that their publication should not be delayed 
until all trace of the facts related, of the impres- 
sions made, or of the eye-witnesses of events, has 
passed away. In order that the accuracy, or at 
least the sincerity, of Memoirs may not be disputed, 
each family should be in a position to substantiate 
them by its own recollections; and it is well that 
the generation which reads them should follow that 
which they depict. The records they contain arc 
all the more useful because the times which they 
chronicle have not yet become altogether historic. 
This is our case at the present moment, and the 
great name of Napoleon is still a party battle-cry. 
It is interesting to introduce a now element into the 
stiifo which rages around that majestic shade. Al- 
though the ejx>ch of the First Empire has boon much 
discu‘?scd by tbo writers of Memoirs, the inner life 
of the Imperial pal.iec has never been handled 
freely, and in detail ; and for this good reasons Imvo 
existed. The ollicials or the fiequentcrs of the Court 
of NajH)leon I. did not care to reveal with entire 
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unreserve tlie story of tire time they Had passed in 
His service. THe majority, Having joined tHe Legiti- 
mist ranks after tHe Restoration, were Humiliated by 
tHe remembrance tbat tbey Had served tHe usurper, 
especially in offices wHicH are generally Held to He 
ennobled only by tHe Hereditary greatness of Him 
wHo confers tbem ; and tbeir descendants would 
Have been disconcerted Had siicH manuscripts been 
left to tbem, by tbeir authors, witH tHe obligation 
of giving tbem to tHe world. It would, perhaps, 
be difficult to find another editor, also a grandson, 
who could publish such a work so willingly as I. 
THe talent of the writer, and the utility of Her book, 
affect me much more than the difference between 
the opinions of my grandmother and those of Her 
descendants. My father’s life, His renown, the poli- 
tical creed which is His most precious bequest to me, 
absolve. me from any necessity for explaining How 
and why it is that I do not necessarily adopt all 
the views of the author of these Memoirs. On the 
contrary, it would be easy to find in -this book the 
first traces of that liberal spirit which animated my 
grandparents in the first days of the Revolution, 
and was transmitted to and largely developed in 
their son. It was almost being liberal alread}^ not to 
regard the principles of political liberty with Hatred 
at the end of , the last centuiy, when so many people 
were ready to lay crimes which tarnished the Revo-, 
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lution to the charge of that liberty, and to pass 
judgment, notwithstanding the true admiration and 
the deep gratitude with which they regarded the 
Emperor, on the defects of his character, and the 
evils of despotism. 

This impartiality was rare indeed among the 
contemporaries of the great Emperor, nor have we 
met with it in our own time among the servants 
of a sovereign far less likely to dazzle those who 
approached him. Such a sentiment is, however, 
easy at the present day. Events have brought 
France into a state in which she is ready to re- 
ceive everything with equanimity, to judge every 
one with equity. "We have observed many changes 
of opinion concerning the early years of the present 
century. One need not have reached a very ad- 
vanced stage of life to recall a time when the legend 
of the Empire w’as accepted even by tbo enemies 
of the Empire; when it might be admired with 
impunity ; when children believed in an Empcior, 
who was at once a great personage and a good 
fellow, somewhat like the notion of God entertained 
by Beranger, who indeed turned both God and 
Napoleon into heroes for his odes. The most de- 
termined adversaries of despotism, those who wore 
themselves destined to persecution under a Second 
Empire, brought Ixick to Franco the mortal remains 
of Na|K)leon the Great — his “ashes,” ns, lending an 
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antique colouring to a modern ceremony, it was the 
fashion to. say just then. At a later date, experience 
of the Second Empire opened the eyes, even of those 
who do not admit passion into politics, to the truth 
respecting the First. The disasters brought upon 
France in 1870, by Napoleon III., have reminded 
us that it was the other Emperor who commenced 
that fatal work ; and an almost general malediction 
rises to the lips of the nation at that name — ^Bona- 
parte — which was once uttered with respectful en- 
thusiasm. So fluctuating is the justice of nations ! 
It is, however, allowable to say that the justice of 
France to-day comes nearer to true justice than 
at the time when, swayed by the longing for rest and 
the dread of liberty, she surrendered herself to the 
passion for military glory. Between these two ex- 
tremes how many modes of opinion have arisen, 
and gone through their several phases of triumph 
and decline! It will be evident to all readers, I 
hope, that the author of the following Memoirs, who 
came to the Court in her youth, regarded those 
problems which were then and still are in debate, 
although Greneral Bonaparte thought he had solved 
them, with an entire absence of prejudice. Her 
opinions were formed by degrees, like the opinions 
of France itself, which was also very young in 
those days. She was at first dazzled and aroused 
to enthusiasm by the great geniufe of the age, but 
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she afterwards recovered the balance of her judg- 
ment hj the aid of events, and of contact with 
other minds INIore than one of our contemporaries 
may find in these 3iIemoirs an explanation of the 
conduct or the state of mind of some persons of 
their km whose Bonapartism or Liberalism at 
different epochs has hitherto appeared inexplicable 
to them And also — not their least merit in my 
eyes — these klemoirs will leveal to the reader the 
first germs of a remarkable talent, which ^vas de- 
a eloped in the writer’s son to a supreme degree 
A brief summary of the life of my grandmothei, 
or at least of the penod which preceded her arrival 
at Court, IS indispensable to the reader’s comprehen- 
sion of the impressions and the remembrances which 
she brought thither ily father had ficqucntlj pio- 
jeeted a complete biography of his parents, and had, 
indeed, sketched out some portions of the woik 
Ho did not lca\o an^ of it m a finished condition, 
hut a great number of notes and fragments written 
b} his ovn hand, concerning the members of his 
fuml},his oi\n youthful opinions, and persons horn 
ho had known, lender it casj to nan-ato the inci- 
dents of in} grandmothers oail} j cars, the feelings 
w ith w Inch she entered upon her life at Court, and 
the circumstances that led her to write her Memoirs 
It IS also m mj power to add some comments tij^on 
tier l)\ her son. which wiU Icul the reader to know 
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and esteem her. It was mj’; father’s strong desire 
that her readers should he, inspired with kindly 
sentiments towards the object of his own devoted 
love and admiration ; and I believe that the perusal 
of her reminiscences, and especially of her corres- 
pondence, which is also to be given to the public 
in due time, cannot fail to secure the realization of 
his wish. 


II. 

Claire Elisabeth Jeanne G-ravier de Vergennes 
was born on the 5th of January, 1780. Her father 
was Charles Gravier de Yergennes, Counsellor to 
the Parliament of Burgundy, Master of Bequests,^ 
afterwards Intendant of Auch, and finally Director 
of the Yingtiemes.l My great-grandfather was not, 
therefore, as it has been frequently but erroneously 
stated, the minister who was so well-known as the 
Comte de Yergennes. That minister had an elder 
brother who was called “the Marquis,” the first of 
the family, I believe, who bore such a title. This 
marquis had quitted the magistracy to enter upon 
a diplomatic career. He was acting as minister in 

An official in France, wliose duty it was to report petition's 
to the Council of State. 

t The Vingtieme was a tax imposed,^ under the ancien regime, 
on land and house property, and which amounted to a twentieth 
of the revenue. 
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Switzerland in 1777, when the French treaties mtli 
the Helvetian Republic were renewed. Afterwards 
he was given the title of ambassador. His son, 
Charles Gravier de Yergennes, who was born at 
Dyon in 1751, married Adelaide Fran^oise de 
Bastard, born about 1760. This lady's family came 
originally from Gascony, and a branch of it, whose 
members distinguished themselves at the bar and 
in the magistracy, was settled at Toulouse. Her 
father, Dominique de Bastard, horn at Lafitte (Haute 
Garonne), had been one of the counsellors ter the 
parliament, and was the senior counsellor at the 
time of his death. His bust is in the Salle des 
Illusties m the Capitol. He took an active part in 
the measures of Cbancelloi Slaupeou. His daughter's 
husband, M. do Tergennes, being a member of the 
legal profession, bore, as was the custom under the 
old regime, no title. It is said that be was a man 
of only ordinary ability, wlio took his pleasure in 
life iMthout much discrimination, but also that ho 
had good sense and was a useful ofRcial. Ho be- 
longed to that administrative scbool, of wliich 
de Trudainc were the leaders. 

Madnrno de Yergennes, of whom my father con- 
stant!} spoke, was a person of more individuality of 
character; she was both cle\cr and good. When 
ho was quite a child, my father was on most con- 
fidential terms with her, as grandsons frequently 
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are with i-licir grandinotlicrs. In liis bright and 
Idndly nature, liis pleasant raillery, which was 
never malicious, he resembled her ; and from her he 
also inherited his musical gifts, a good voice for 
singing, and a quick memory for the airs and 
couplets of' the vaudevilles of the day. lie never 
lost his habit of humming the popular songs of the 
old regime. Madame de Vergennes had the ideas 
of her time — a touch of philosoph3q stopping short 
of incredulity, and a certain repugnance to the Court, 
although she regarded Louis XVI. with affection and 
respect. Her intellect, which was bright, practical, 
and independent, was highly cultivated; her con- 
versation was brilliant and sometimes veiy free, 
after the manner of the period. Nevertheless, she 
gave -her two daughters, Claire and Alix,* a strict, 
and indeed rather solitary education, for it was the 
fashion of that day that parents should see but little 
of their children. The two sisters studied in a large, 
fireless room; apart from the rest of the house, 
under the inspection of a governess, and were in- 
structed in what may be called the frivolous arts — 
music, drawing, and dancing. They were seldom 
taken to see a play, but they were occasionally 
indulged with a visit to the opera, and now and 
then with a ball. 

Some years later, Mademoiselle Alix de Vergennes married 
General de Nansouty, 
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M. do Yergennes Imd not desired or foreseen tlio 
Revolution ; but ho was neither displeased nor 
alarmed by it. He and his friends belonged to 
that citizen class, ennobled by holding piiblic 
oflices, which passed as the nation itself, and he can- 
not have found himself much out of his place 
among those who were called the electors of ’89.” 
He was elected a member of the Council of the 
Commune, and made a major in the jJJational 
Guard. JNI. do Lafayette, whose ginnddaughter 
was to become the wife of dc Yergennes' 

ginudson, forty years after, and M. Roger CoUard, 
whom that grandson was to succeed at the Finnch 
Academy, treated him like one of themselves. 
His opinions wore more in accordance with those 
of M. Collard than witli those of do Lafayette, 
and the French Revolution soon shot far ahead 
of him. lie did not, however, feel any inclina- 
tion to emigrate. TTis jx\triotism, as well as his 
attachment to Louis XYI., led him to remain in 
Fruicc; and thus he was unable to elude that 
fate which, in 1793, threatened all who were in 
positions similar to his, and of the same way of 
thinking. lie was falsely accused by the Admin- 
istration of the Department of Saono ct Loire, 
of intending to emigrate; his property was placed 
under soqncstnition ; and ho was uiTCstcd in I’aHs, 
at the hoU'-e iii the Hue Saint Kustacho which ho 
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had iidiabilcd since 1788. The man who arrested 
him had no warrant from the Committee of Public 
Safety except for the arrest of j\I. de Yergennes’ 
father. He toolv the son because he lived with the 
father, and both died on the same scnfibld on tlie 
Gth Thermidor (24th of July, 1794), tliree days 
before the fall of Robespierre.* 

j\I. de Yergennes' death left his unhappy wife 
and daughters unprotected, and in siraitened cir- 
cumstances, as he had sold his estate in Burgundy 
a short time previously, and its price had been con- 
fiscated b}" the nation. There remained to them, 
however, one friend, not powerful, indeed, but full 
of zeal and good will. This was a 3’’0img man 
with whom M. de Yer<reniies had become ac- 
quainted in the early da^^s of the Revolution, 
whose family had formerly been of some import- 
ance in the commercial world, and also in the civic 
administration of Marseilles, so that the younger 
members were taking their places in the magistracy 
and in the army, in short, among “ the privileged,” 
as the phrase then went. This young man, Augustin 
Laurent de Remusat, was born at Yalensoles, in 
Provence, on the 28th of August, 1762. After 
having studied, with great credit, at Juilly, the 
former seat of that Oratorian College which still 

* For the text of the acensation again&t M. de Yergennes, 
sfTTlj^/pendix. 
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exists near Paris, lie was nominated, at twenty- years 
of age, advocate-general to the Cour des Aides and 
tlie Chamhre des Comptes R^unies * of Provence. !My 
father has sketched the portrait of that young man, 
his arrival in Paris, and his life in the midst of the 
new societ 3 \ The following note tells, better than 
I could, how M. de Remusat loved and married 
"Mademoiselle Claire de Yergcnnes : — 

''The society of Aix, a city in which nohios 
dwelt and a parliament assembled, was of the 
brilliant order, Jly father lived a great deal in 
Rocioty. Ho was of an agreeable presence, had a 
great deal of pleasant humour, fine and polished 
manners, high spirits, and a reputation for gallantry. ’ 
Ho sought and obtaiticd all the social success that a 
young man could desire. Nevertheless, ho attended 
sedulously to his profession, which ho liked, and 
ho married, in 1783, Jladcmoisclle do Saimcs, tlie 
daughter of the Procurcnr-G^n^rdl of his Compapiie. 
This iiiarringc was dissolved by tlio cloatli of ifadamo 
de lU“mus;\t, who died shortly after the birth of a 
daughter. 

“The Revolution broke out; the Snpreme Courts 
were suppressed ; and the settling of their husi- 
nc5s was a serious and iinjKJrtaut aflair. In order 

• These tO'fwik'to fnfrfitutions liavo uo rijuivftlents. 

'rii'-y are, rct>j«.ciUc!y. tlm Auxiliary amt stJ}''ritir rotirls 

for thf* rxniainatiou of llw of tin- utvivcrst «'f tlio 

juojm'v of jIh' Htate. 
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to carry it througli, the Cour des Aides sent a 
deputation to Paris' My father was one of the 
delegates. He has often told me that he had occa- 
sion to see M. de Miraheau, then deputy for Aix, on 
the business of bis mission ; and notwitbstanding 
bis prejudices as an adherent of the old parliaments, 
be was cbarmed witli Mirabeau’s 23om2DOus politeness. 
My father never told me details of bis manner of 
living, so that I do not know wbat were tbe circum- 
stances under wbicb be went to the house of my 
grandfather Yergennes. He passed through the 
terrible years of the Pevolution alone and unknown 
in Paris, and without any personal mishaps. 
Society no longer existed. His company was there- 
fore all tbe more agreeable, and even tbe more 
useful to my grandmother (Madame de Yergennes), 
who was involved in great anxieties and misfortunes. 
My father used to tell me that my grandfather was 
a commonplace sort of man, but he soon learned to 
appreciate my grandmother very highly, and she 
conceived a liking for him. She was a wise, 
moderate-minded woman, who entertained no fancies, 
cherished no prejudices, and gave way to no im- 
pulses. She distrusted eveiything in which there 
was any exaggeration, and detested affectation of 
every kind, but she was readily touched bj solid 
Avorth and by genuine feeling; while her clear- 
headedness, and her practical, somewhat sarcastic, 
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turn of mind preserved lier fiom everything tint 
lacked prudence or moiality. Her head was ne\cr 
hotiayed by her heait» but as she had suffered from 
the neglect of a husband to whom she was superior, 
she was disposed to make inclination and choice the 
luling moti\ts of marriage. 

“ Immediately after the derth of my grandfather 
a decree was issued by which all nobles were oidored 
to quit Pans ^ladainc de Yergennes retired to 
Saint Giatien, m the valley of ^lontmorcncy, with 
her two daughtcr&, Clanc and Alix, and she ga\o 
in) fathci poi mission to follow her thither. Hn 
sociot) was \aluahle to them His bright and 
cheerful uatiuc, his amiability, and careful attentions 
to those lie loved, made him a charming companion 
Ills taste for a quiet life, the conntiy, and seclu- 
sion, and his enUnated mind, c\actl} fitted him for 
a faiml) circle composed of intelligent poisons, and 
lu which education was always going on I cannot 
hche\e that in\ grandmothci did not caily foresee, 
and acqnie-co in tint whitU was destined to happen, 
cNcii Kup|K)sing there was not at tint time any- 
thing to read in the lieart of her daughter. It is 
for my mother Kiys so m seroral of hei 
letter", tint although she was then only a child, litr 
prcmitunly Krions tmn of mind, her smsitiro and 
inu'tHMnl nitnu,hu mnuI inuguntion, and ninlU, 
fh' romlumd inthauus of inttuucy, roUiud'., and 
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misfortune, all united to inspire her with an interest 
in my father, which from the first had the charac- 
teristics of a lofty and abiding sentiment. I do 
not think I have ever met a Avoman in wliom so 
much moral strictness was so closely combined with 
romantic sensibility as my mother. Her youth, her 
extreme jmuth, was, as it were, steadied by those 
fortunate circumstances which bound her to duty by 
ties of passion, and procured for her tliat rare com- 
bination, peace of soul and the delightful agitation 
of the lieart. 

“ She Avas not tall, hut her figure was elegant and 
Avell-proportioncd. She Avas fair and jfium]: ; indeed, 
it used to be feared that she Avould groAA’’ too fat. 
Her eyes AA^ere fine and expressive, blade, like her 
hair ; her features Avere regmlar, but rather too 
large. Her countenance aa^s grave, almost im- 
posing ; but the intelligent kindliness of her glance 
tempered the graAnty of her face veiy pleasantl}^. 
Her strong, well-trained, fertile intellect had certain 
virile qualities, with which the extreme A^'ividness of 
her imagination frequently clashed. She possessed 
sound judgment and keen poAvers of observation, 
and she was entirely unaffected in her manners and 
in her modes of expression, although she was not 
Avithout a certain subtlety of ideas. In reality, she 
Avas profoundly reasonable, but she Avas headstrong ; 
her intellect aauis more reasonalde than herself. In 
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hoi joutli she Kcked gaiety, and probably may 
have appealed to be pedantic because she vas 
Hciious, and affected because she was silent, absent- 
minded, and indifforont to almost all the small tilings 
of every-day life But, with her mother, nhosc 
checiful moods she sometimes ciossed, mth hci 
husband, whose simple tastes and easy tempei she 
never crossed, she was not wanting in archness and 
ficcdom She had even a Ivind of gaiety of hei ov\n, 
which developed as she grew older, when, having 
been voiy ab«5ont and absoibed in ber own thoughts 
vilule slio was vci) jonng, she became moio like her 
mother [ have often thought that if she had lived 
long enough to have shared the home m which I am 
vMiting to*dav, she would have Ixicn the moinest of 
us all 

M) fathei wrote these hues in ISGt, at Lahtto 
(Unite Garonne) wheic all tho&o whom he loved 
were aseomblcd, and v\c vvcic gav and happ^ In 
quoting them I am somewhat outuinnmg m^v nai- 
1 at I VO, foi ho spoils here of his mother as of a 
woman and not of \ voung gul, and Clurc do 
I crgcniies when she inairicd, eulv in the jcir 
wns liaidlv Bixteou vcirs old 
M and Mmc do litmus it— for thus I shill dcsig- 
iMti tlum Iiim'tfortli, fm the ^ iKo of thiint-s in 
luv j'lmv somi in rni'- ind f-ometimv’ 

in I hukIi st couutix U<ui X at ’^unt Giitnu, i 
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residence wliich had two strong recommendations — 
the beauty of the landscape and the attraction of 
the neighbourhood. 

Nearest and pleasantest of neighbours were the 
owners of Sannois, with whom Madame de Yer- 
gennes was very intimate. Jean Jacques Rousseau’s 
“ Confessions,” Madame d’Epinay’s “ Memoires,” and 
numerous works of tbe last century as well, haAm 
made the place and the persons known to the world. 
Madame d’Houdetot (Sophie de Lalive) had li^md 
peacefully, in her old , age, throughout the troublous 
time of the Revolution in that countiy house, in 
the society of her husband and of M. de Saint 
Lambert.'* BetAveen the famous trio and the young 
couple at Saint G-ratien so close an intimacy was 
formed, that AA’hen the house at Saint Gratien was 
sold, my grandparents hired one Avithin a shorter 
distance of the residence of their friends, and a way 
of communication was made between the gardens 
of their respectiAm abodes. By degrees, hoAVCA^er, 
M. de Remusat got into the habit of going to Paris 
]nore and more frequently ; and as the times became 
quieter, he began to think of emerging from ob- 
scurity, and from the narrow circumstances to AAdiich 
lie Avas reduced by the confiscation of the property 
of his Avife's father, and the loss of his oaa'ii place 
in Ihc mau’istraev. As is 'alA\-aA's llic case in 
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P ranee, it was of employment in some public func- 
tion that he thought. He had no relations with the 
Government, or even with M. de Talleyrand, who 
was then Foreign Minister, hut he directed his efforts 
towaids that department, and obtained, if not exactly 
a place, at least an ocenpation, which was likely to 
lead to a place, in the office of the solicitors to the 
^Ministry. 

Besides the agreeable and intellectual relations 
which they maintained with Sannois, M. and Jfme. 
do Itemusat had formed an intimacy no less close, 
but which was destined to exercise a much gicator 
influence over their foituncs, with Madame do Bcau- 
iiarnais, who, in 170G, became the wife of Bonaparte. 
"When her frioTul had acquiicd power through her 
all-powerful husband, Jladamc do Tergennes applied 
to her on behalf of her son-in-law, who wished to 
cuter the Council of State or the Administration. 
Tlio First Consul, however, or his wife, had a dif- 
ferent idea of what ought to be done. The consider- 
ation and respect in which Madame de Ycigonncs 
was held, her social station, her name —allied l)Oth 
to (ho old n'l/ime and to tlic now ideas — gave a 
certain value to the relations of her family with 
the coijvinlar palace, which at that time had btU 
little intercour-o with Parisian society. Quite un- 
«‘\p«*t‘ted!y. M, tie n a*- appointed Frefe! of 

tli<‘ in and ‘'tinitl\ afteiw.ii'U M.id.uiu* 
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d'e Hemusat became Lady-in- Waiting {Dame 'pour 
Accompagner) to Madame Bonaparte, a title wbicli 
was soon clianged into tlie better sounding one of 
Lady of the Palace {Dame du Palais). 


III. 

Persons of tbe way of ibinking of M. and Mine, 
de Pemusat bad no sacrifice to make in casting in 
tbeir lot witb tbe new regime. They bad neitber 
tbe extravagant sentiments of tbe Royalists nor tbe 
austerity of tbe Republicans. Ro doubt tbeir atti- 
tude of mind approached more nearly to that of tbe 
Royalists than to that of tbe Republicans, but tbeir 
royalism reduced itself to pious veneration for Louis 
XYI. Tbe misfortunes of that unhappy prince 
rendered bis memory sacred, and bis person bad 
always been regarded in tbe family of M. de Ver- 
gennes witb peculiar respect; but “Legitimacy” 
bad not. jmt been invented, and those persons who 
most deeply deplored tbe fall of tbe old regime., or 
rather that of tbe ancient dynasty, did not bold 
themselves under any obligation to believe that 
everything done in France in the absence of the 
Bourbons was null and void. Pure and unalloyed 
admiration was inspired by tbe young general who 
was rc-esiablisbing material, if not moral,’ order, 
witb such brilliant success, in a society Avliicb was 
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disturbed after a fashion very different from tfiat 
of those successive later times, in which so many 
■worthless “ saviours ” have turned up. 

Public functionaries in those days adhered to the 
opinion, which was very natural under the old retjime, 
that an official is responsible only for what he docs, 
and not for cither the acts or the origin of tho Go- 
vernment. The sense of “ solidarity ” does not exist 
in absolute monarchies. The parliamentary r6(jivie 
has happily rendered us more sensitive, and all 
honest people now admit tho collective responsibility 
of ail the agents of a Power. One could not now- 
adays servo a Government whoso tendency and 
goneiul policy one did not approve ; but it was 
otherwise in former times. K}* father — who had 
more right than any one else to ho strict in these 
matters, and who, perliaps, owed somewhat of his 
extreme poUtic.al scrupulousness to tho diflicult 
position in winch lie had seen his parents placed 
during his own childhood, between their ])rivato 
imprc'^sions and tlieir ofiicial duties — explains those 
shades of differonce in an unpublished letter to 
iM. Hainto Peuve, to whom he had communicated 
certain bit.n-niphical details for an article in the 
Jicviie (lt\s Jh'it.r Mondcii, 

“ It wa'* not as a /ij.« from necessity, wcak- 

ni nH a tcmjHir.irv vKjwdient, tlmt my p.in-nls 
ait. a ia d iliriii't (ft (h*- i»‘W , Of their fre* 
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will and with entire confidence they united them- 
selves with its fortunes. If you add to this, all the 
pleasures of an eas}'- and prominent position, to be 
stepped into from one of poverty and obscurity, the 
curiosit}’’ which a Court of so novel a kind ins|)ired, 
the incomparable interest of the spectacle of a man 
like the Emperor at an epoch when he was irreproach- 
able, young, and still amiable, you can easily conceive 
the attraction which induced my parents to overlook 
all that was in realitj’- opposed to their tastes, their 
reason, and even their true interests in this new 
position. At the end of two or three years, they 
had learned too well that a Court is always a Court, 
and that all is not pleasure in the personal service 
of an absolute master, even though he may charm 
and dazzle. But this did not prevent their being 
for a long time well enough satisfied with their lot. 
My mother especially was much amused with all 
that passed before her eyes, and she was on very 
good terms with the Empress, who was extremely 
kind and generous, while she enthusiastically ad- 
mired the Emperor. He treated my mother with 
flattering distinction. She was almost the only 
woman with whom he ever talked. My mother 
would sometimes say, after the Empire had ceased 
to exist, 

‘ Va, je t’ai trop aime pour ne pas te hair ! ’ ” 

Of the impressions made by the new Court upon 
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tlio new Ljvdy of tbe Palace we have no record. 
Tile security of the Post-office was very doubtful. 
Madame de Yergennes burned all ber daughters 
letters, and the correspondence of the latter with 
her husband does not commence until some years 
later, during the Kmperor’s journeys in Italy and 
Germany. Nevertheless, we can perceive from her 
^lemoirs, although they do not abound in personal 
details, how strange and novel everything seemed 
to 80 very young a woman, transplanted all of a 
sudden into this palace, and an eyc-witnoss of the 
private life of the glorious chief of aii unknown 
government. She was very serious, as, when they 
aio not very frivolous, the young arc apt to bo, and 
much disposed to observation and reflection. Sbe 
Bccms to have bad no tasto for display, no great 
Rolicitudo about external things, no turn for 
gossip or the running-down of other people, no 
love of talking or display. "What was thought 
of her at that time? AVc cannot toll. ^Vo only 
know, from certain passages in sundry letters and 
Memoirs, that she was considered clever, and that 
people were a little afraid of her. Probably, 
however, her companions thought her pedantic 
rather tlian dangerous. She bad a considerable 
“success,” especially at fir^t; for in its early d.aya 
the (’oiirt was not numerous — there wore few di®' 
tinetions or fivours to lic schemed for, rivalry was 
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not very brisk or ardent. Little by little, however, 
this little society became a real Court. Now, courtiers 
are always afraid of intellect, and especially of that 
disposition, unintelligible to them, which clever 
people have to interest themselves in a disin- 
terested manner, so to speak, in knowing things 
and judging characters, without even- thinking of 
turning their ' knowledge to their own advantage. 
Courtiers alwa3^s suspect that eveiy opinion has 
a hidden aim. Persons of quick intellect are very 
strongl}'- impressed by the spectacle of human affairs, 
even when the}’- are merely looking on at them. And 
that faculty is the most incomprehensible tQ those 
who do not possess it, and who attribute its effects 
to some personal motive, or interested calculation. 
They suspect intrigue or resentment every time that 
they observe a movement in any direction, but they 
have no idea of the spontaneous and gratuitous 
action of the mind. Every one has been exposed 
to suspicion of this kind, which is more to be 
dreaded when a woman, endowed with excessive 
activity of imagination, and drawn on by her 
intelligence to form opinions on matters out of her 
sphere, is in question. Many persons, especially in 
that somewhat coarse society, would detect egotism 
and pretension in her life and conversation, and 
unduly accuse her of ambition. 

' That her husband was entirely devoid of ambition 







and free from nny disposition to intrigue vras evident 
to all. The position in which the favour of the 
First Consul had placed him did not suit him; he 
would, no doubt, have preferred some laborious 
administrative function to one which demanded 
nothing of him but suavity and a graceful demeanour. 
Fiom the ^Memoirs, from his own letters, and from 
my fathci’s account of him, we gather that 3t. do 
llemusat was a man of discreet conduct, wdth keen 
wits, and a cheerful and even temper — not at all 
a person calculated to make enemies. Indeed, ho 
would never have had any, hut for a certain shyness, 
which, little as it seems to harmonize with conversa- 
tional powers and an agrccahlo manner, is nover- 
thelcss occasionally allied with them. His taste for 
fpiict life, and some indolence and timidity of dia- 
meter, had impelled him more and more towards 
retirement and isolation, Jlodcsty and Beli-estoom 
mingled in his nature ; and without rendering 
him in'jcnsiblc to the honoui's of the post which 
he had obtained, they sometimes made him 
ashamed of the solemn (rifles to which that very 
post foiccd him to devote his life. lie bolie\cil 
liiin'^olr to l>o made for better things, hut lie did 
not care for toiling in t-carch of that which did 
not come to him of itself. lie took but little 
plcaMiio in oxercising (be art of managing men, 
hut he v.is prohaMy not dificlent in it. Ho did 
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not care to put himself forward, and ]iis indolent 
temperament induced him to let things take their 
chance. He afterwards became a hard- working: 
prefect, but he was a negligent and inactive 
courtier. He employed his slcill simpl}^ to avoid dis- 
putes, and he discharged his official functions with 
quiet good taste. After liaving had many friends 
and entered into numerous relations, he let them 
drop through, or at least he never seemed to do 
anything to retain them. Unless great care be 
taken, ties are loosened, recollections are efffeed, 
rivalries are formed, and all the chances of ambition 
escape one’s grasp. M. de Remusat had no skill 
in playing a part, forming connections, bringing 
people together, or contriving the opjDortunities 
of fortune or success. He seems never to have 
regretted this. It would be easy for me to trace 
his motives — to depict his character in detail, and 
to narrate his errors, his grievances, and even his 
- sufferings ; for was he not my grandfather ? 

The first severe trial which M. and Mme. de 
Remusat had to endure in their new position was 
the murder of the Duc d’Enghien. How profound 
was the grief which they felt when the man whom 
they ardently admired, as the express image of 
power and genius, and whom they strove to love, 
stained his hands with innocent blood, and they 
were forced, to recognize that such a deed was 
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Her husband, wearied and disgusted, gave way 
every day more and more to bis discontent, and to 
bis inability to lay himself out to please the great 
personages who were either cold or hostile to him. 
He neglected his functions as Chamberlain in order to 
concentrate himself on his duties as “ Administrator 
of Theatres,” but the latter he fulfilled admirabl}'. 
A great part of the actual organization of the 
Theatre Fran^ais is due to him. lly father, born in 
1707, and verj- young when his father was Chamber- 
lain to the Emperor, was remarkable as a child for 
his intelligence and his observation, and ho retained 
a very distinct recollection of that period of dis- 
couragement and ennui. Ho has told mo that ho 
frequently knew his father to return from Saint Cloud 
utterly worn out, and tried beyond his patience 
by the burthen which tho .arbitrariness and the ill 
temper of tho Emperor laid upon all who approached 
him. That tho child was an oyo and e.ar witness 
of his complaints at those moments in which 
restmints are aist off, is evident, for, when ho had 
recovered, ho was fain to represent himself ns 
satisfied with his master and his position, and ho 
endeavoured to conceal his vexations from his 
son. I’erhaps ho was letter calculated to serve 
the simple, tnmquil, solwr, intellectual lloim])arto, 
while still a novice in the pleasures of .sovereignty, 
than the and intoxicated Xa;>olcon, who cx- 
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hibited tbe worst taste possible on all State occasions, 
and became more exacting every day in the matter 
of ceremonial and adulatory observance. 

An apparently trifling circumstance, whose 
gravity was not at first perceived by those 
whom it concerned, increased ' the difficulties of 
the situation, and hurried on the inevitable cata- 
strophe. Although the history of the affair is 
insignificant, it will not be read without interest, and 
it sheds a light upon times now happily far removed 
from us, and which Frenchmen, if the lessons of the 
past are to avail, will not suffer to return. 

The celebrated Lavoisier was very intimate with 
M. de Yergennes. He died, as every one knows, 
on the scaffold, on the 19th Floreal, year 2 (9th of 
May, 1794). His widow, who contracted a second 
marriage with M. Rumford, a German savant, or 
at least a commercial man who affected science — 
for he Was the inventor of the Prussian stoves, and 
of the thermometer that bears his name — remained 
on terms of close friendship with Madame de Yer- 
gennes and her family. This second marriage had 
not been happy, and compassion was, very justly, 
excited on behalf of the ill-treated wife, who was 
compelled to invoke the protection of the law against 
unendurable tyranny and exaction. As M. Rumford 
was a foreigner, it was in the power of the police 
to procure information respecting him from his own 
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country, to icprimnnd liini sovoicly, and even to 
oblige him to leave France. Thi«!, I believe, was 
eventually clone, aiul il was at tbo lequcst of my 
grandmother that do Talloyiaud and Jf. Fouebt 
took up the matter. Madame Ivumfoid was an\io\i«5 
to evince hci gi'ntitude to thoso peisonngos, and the 
following is my father’s account of the lesults of 
her wish . — 

“ My mother consented to invite Madame Rum- 
ford to dinner, to meet M. do Talloyiand and M. 
Fouchc. Surely, it was not an act of opposition 
to cntcitain the High Clnmbeihni and the Minister 
of Police at her table’ No\oithclcss. that moot- 
iiig—so naturally brought al>out, the motive of 
which was ns iiisiguiTicant as it was haimlcss, but 
wdiicb was, I acknowledge, unusud, and novoi 
occurred again — wws leprovcnted to the Empoi*oi, in 
the rcixirti tint were sent out to him in Sjiain, 
a political conference, and the proof of an im- 
jwrt vnt coalition Although 1 do not contend that 
it was impossible for M do T.dicynind and 
Fouche to Inve taken ad\antvgo of the opportunih 
of talking together; or dcn\ tint m\ mother. t>or- 
(x'lMug the re'ipoctne mclnutions of the two, or put 
ujHm tho ‘'Ciut h\ bomethmg tint wms sud h\ M. do 
Talk \r\ud, might hno rt girded the o('oi<^ion a- a 
fwourible tiiic tor bringing alnut .ui mtoriiow 
which amuced hor^oll .it the »*ime time tint it w'l^' 
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useful to one of lier friends, I have not the slightest 
reason for supposing that such was the case. I am, 
on the contrary, perfectly certain of having heard 
m}' father and mother quote this incident, when 
reverting to it some years afterwards, as an instance 
of the unexpected importance which may he assumed 
by a fortuitous and insignificant matter, and say, 
smilingly, that Madame Rumford little Imew what 
she had cost them. 

‘‘ They added that the word ‘ triumvirate ’ had 
been uttered on that occasion, and my mother 
had said, laughingly, ‘ My dear, I am sorry for it ; 
but your lot could only be that of Lepidus.’ 
My father also said that certain persons of the 
Court, not enemies of his, had spoken of ‘ the 
Conference ’ to him as a fact, and said, though 
without any hostile intention, ‘ Mow that is all over, 
tell us what it was about, and what it was you 
really meant to do ? ’ ” 

This narrative gives us an insight into the 
life of Courts, and also testifies to the intimacy 
of my grandparents with M. de Talleyrand. 
Although the former Bishop of Autun does not 
seem to have been actuated in this particular in- 
stance by that kind of feeling which . he habitually 
carried into his relations with women, he both 
liked and admired Madame de Remusat. I have 
found amusing evidence of his sentiments in a 
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sketch of her which he wrote, on the official paper 
of the Senate, daring the leisure time of a sitting 
at which he presided as “ Yice-Grand Elector,” 
probably in 1811. 


“ Conservative Senate, 

“ Luxembourg, 29th April. 

“I have a fancy for commencing the portrait 
of Clari. She is not what the world calls a beauty, 
but every one agrees in proclaiming her an agreeable 
woman. She is twenty-eight or twenty-nino years 
old, and she is uoitber more nor less blooming than 
she ought to be at twenty-eight. Her figure is 
good, her carriage is graceful and unaffected. Olari 
is not thin ; she is only slight and refined. Her 
complexion is not brilliant, but she has the special 
charm of looking fairer in proportion as she is in 
a stronger light. To describe Clari in a sentence, 
let me say that the better she is known the more 
amiable she api>cars. 

“Clari has large, black eyes; tUeir long Ud^ give 
her an expression of mingled tcndernc.ss and vivacity 
which is striking, even when her mind is inactive 
and she doe.s not want to express anything. Tho«c 
occ’Jision*^ an.', however, very rare. Lively ideas, 
<piick |Hrccj>tion, a vivid imagination, oxqiiisite sen- 
tibilitv, and W)nstunt k!ndIle^s are expressed in her 
giants*. To give an idea of that, it would 1)0 necessaiy 
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to paint the soul which depicts itself in it, and then 
Olari -would he the most beautiful of beings. I am 
not sufficiently well versed in the rules of drawing 
to know whether Clari’s features are quite regular. 
I believe her nose is too’ thick ; but I know that she 
has beautiful eyes, lips, and teeth. A great part of 
her forehead is generally hidden by her hair, and 
that is a pity. Her smile is rendered as arch as 
it is sweet by her two dimples. Her dress is often 
careless, hut never in bad taste, and she is scru- 
pulously neat. That neatness forms part of the 
system of order and decorum from which Olari never 
deviates. Olari is not rich, but, as she is moderate 
in her" tastes and above caprice and fancy, she 
despises extravagance, and has never perceived that 
her fortune is limited, except when she has been 
obliged to restrain her benevolence. But, besides 
the art of giving, she has a thousand other ways 
of conferring kindnesses. Always ready to com- 
mend good deeds, and to pardon faults, her mind 
is ever bent on beneficent purposes. Olari affords 
us a striking proof of how much superior a kindly 
wit is to talent which produces only severity, 
criticism, and satire. She is more ingenious in her 
manner of passing favourable judgments than ever 
was malignity in the art of suggesting the false and 
suppressing the true. 

“ Olari always vindicates those whose part she 
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talvGS, but \nthout offending those ^^hom she con- 
futes Chn has a large and cultuated mind I 
kno\v no one ho can talk bettoi than she , but 
she exhibits hei superior information only when she 
IS gia ing one a proof of her confidence and friend- 
ship Clans husband knows that he possesses \ 
troasuio, and has the good sense to appreciate it 
Clan is a good mother, that is hei reward 

The Empcior was displeased at the intimac;> be- 
tween the Grand Charaherlam and the First Charaber- 
lain, and these ^Icmoirs will show that lie tried 
moic than once to set the two at variance Ho 
oven succeeded for a time in alienating them But 
their intunacj was unbroken when M Talleyrand 
fell into disgrace 

It IS well known that honourable motnes on his 
pirt ltd to a Molciit altercation between hiinsolf 
and lus Imperial master m J.iuuary, 1809, at the 
jKinod of the Spanish war, which was the boginnmg 
of the misfortunes of the Empire, and the result 
of the Emperors error? Both M dc Talley niul 
md M Eoucht pixdicted, or at least forelKided, 
thit public disapprobation md huspiciou would he 
aroue«Hl '1 hroughout the whole Empire, * w ntc^ 
M “hiti w is liogiiimijg to take the pi ice 

of lo\j, Ihis chiugc w 1 *% t iking plicx among 
ofiiuil-i a'? well as citmn«5 Morooior, M do Moii- 
•’ Ilutoifc du C ntuUt tt dr 1 1 lot *i p 3l2 
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tesqiiioii, a member of tlie Legislature, wlio suc- 
ceeded M. de Talle^u’and in his place at Court, was 
a less important personage than the latter, who had 
relegated to the First Chamberlain not only the 
troublesome portions of the duties of his post, but 
also those which were agreeable, and which conferred 
distinction. It was a “ come-down ” to lose a chief 
whose own importance enhanced that of the position 
next below him. Trul}* this was a strange time ! 

Talleyrand, though iix disgrace as a Minister, and 
as the holder of one of the highest posts at Court, 
had not forfeited the Emperor's confidence. The 
latter would send for him ever}* now and then, and 
freely disclose the secret of the question or the cir- 
cumstance on which he desired his advice. These 
consultations went on to the end, even at those 
times when the Emperor was talking' of sending 
M. de Talleyrand to Vincennes. In return, M. de 
Talleyrand would enter into his views, and advise 
him with perfect frankness; and so this strange 
intercourse was carried on as if nothing had hap- 
pened between them. 

State policy and the greatness of his own position 
afforded certain privileges and consolations to ,M. 
de Talleyrand which were beyond the reach of a 
Chamberlain or a Lady-in-Waiting. Those who are 
in close contact with absolute power do not foresee 
that the day must come when their feelings will 
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chsKxvitli tlieir intero^^ts and some of tlieir duties 
TTitli oflicrs The\ foiget tint flicre are principles 
of go^e^mncnt be ginrded by constitii- 

tionnl ginmnloe'J Tbcj ^leld to tbe nntural desire 
to be “somebodies' in tbe State, to '5er\e tbo cstab* 
li«bcd autlioritN , tbo^ do not studji tbe nature and 
conditions of tint antliorit> So long as it exicts 
notbing agiinst then conscience, tbe\ sene it in 
tbo ‘Upbore to bicb it b n appointed tbom But tbo 
bom comes ^^bcn, without exacting an\tbmg new 
from tbcin. it carries extmaag'ince, Molenco, and 
injustice to sucb a height that it becomes bud to 
olva it, cMii lu things of no moment , tbcj remain 
ne\ortbt.b«‘s l>ound to oboilioncc, while in tbcir 
inmost soul tbe\ ai-e full of indignation and of pain 
Then oonics actml desire tor it*- fall It niaj be 
said tint tbnr course is simple, lot them resign 
But tlio% ire afraid of gning n^e to rumour and 
sc-uidal, of Kang neither wiidevbtood nor appro%cd 
bi public opinion Moreoicr, no contract binds tbo 
si ri ants of tbe Stale to tbe conduct of tbe chief of 
the Stitc llaimg no rights tboi would «eem to 
ba\c no duties Tbei arc jKiwerloss for preicution, 
\ud are therefore not afrud of buing to expiate 
irrors Tbu" j*eople thought in the reign of lymi^ 
XIV , \nd thus thew still thiiilv Hi a gre it jvart of 
r.wwjH . It was thus the> thought under XaiKvlcou, 
and iH.rhijw tho\ will l>o uf the simo opinioa again 
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So sliameful and wretclied a tiling is absolute power ! 
It paralyzes both tbe bonest scruples and the real 
duties. of honest men. 


lY. 

Traces of these convictions, or at least of their 
germ, may he discerned in the correspondence of 
M. and Mme. de Remusat, and all things contri- 
buted to confirm them. Direct communication with 
the Emperor became more and more infrequent, 
and his charm of manner, though still powerful, 
failed to weaken the impression made hy his 
policy. The divorce of the Empress restored to 
Madame de Remusat, in great part, her freedom of 
judgment and the disposal of her time. She attached 
herself to the Empress Josephine in her disgrace, 
a proceeding, not calculated to raise her in the 
estimation of the Court. Her husband soon after 
.retired from the post of Keeper of the Wardrobe, 
under circumstances which are detailed in these 
Memoirs, and the coolness increased. I use the word 
“ coolness ” advisedly, because in certain pamphlets 
written against my ■ father it was alleged that his 
family had been guilty of grave offences, at which 
the Emperor was much incensed. That this was 
quite untrue is amply proved by the fact that 
although M. de Remusat resigned the post of Keeper 
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of the Wardrobe, he continued to bo Chamberlain and 
Supervisor of Theatres. He merely gave up the 
most troublesome and most onerous of his ofEces.* 
No doubt those habits of intimacy and confidence 
which arise in common every-day life were weakened 
by his relinquishment of that post; but, on the 
other hand, he gained greater freedom and more 
frequent intercourse, both with his family and with 
society, and, as they were no longer restricted to 
the drawing-rooms of the Tuileries and St. Cloud, 
both husband and wife were enabled to bring more 
clear-sightedness and independence of judgment to 
boar upon the policy of their sovereign. Before the 
final disasters, aided b}' the advice and predictions 
of M. de Talleyrand, they foresaw the fall of the 
Empire, and were enabled to choose between the 
pnshiblo solutions of the problem then in course of 
working out. There was no hope that the Emj)eror 
would he satisfied with a peace more humiliating 
to himself than to Fnuicc, and indeed Euro|>c was 
no longer in the humour to gratify him even to 
that extent. 

The p\ib!ic mind turned naturally towards tho 
rotuni of tho Bourbons, notwithstanding certain 
dniwbackrt which were but dimly apprehended. 
The salons of Paris, without lK.*ing actually Jloyalist, 
were anti-revolutionary. At this ciKK-'h tho plan of 
making the Bonapartes heads of the Con‘jervativo 
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and Oatliolic party liad not yet been invented. To 
bring back tbe Bourbons was a very momentous 
resolution, and it was not adopted without struggles, 
anxieties, and apprehensions of all sorts. My father 
regarded the painful recollection which he always 
retained of the attitude of his family in 1814 — a 
family so simple, so honourable, and so unpretending 
— as a useful political lesson : one which contributed, 
as much as his own reflections, to lead him to believe 
that simplicity and straightforwardness are the 
truest policy. He records in the following words 
his own observations on the state of feeling tha 
prevailed at the fall of the Empire : — 

“ Policy alone reconciled my family to the Restora- 
tion. My father never for a moment regarded his 
own acquiescence otherwise than as an absolute 
necessity, of which he voluntarily accepted the con- 
sequences. It would have been foolish to conceal 
the nature of those consequences, or to have en- 
deavoured to avoid them altogether ; but they 
might have been more fi^rmly resisted, or at least 
some effort might have been made to reduce their 
proportions. My mother, as a woman, was influenced 
by the sentimental aspect of Bourbonism, and allowed 
herself to be carried away by the enthusiasm of the 
moment. In every great political movement there 
is a fascination, unless one is preserved from it by 
party spirit ; and this sympathy, combined with the - 
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national taste for declamation, lias a large share in 
the absurdities which accompany every change of 
government. ^ly mother was, however, disgusted 
from the first by the exaggeration of sentiment, of 
opinion, and of ridiculous language, that prevailed. 
The humiliating and insolent side of the Restoration, 
as indeed of every restoration, is what shocks me 
the most ; but if the Royalists bad not gone too far, 
a great deal would have been overlooked. The 
things of this kind which sensible folk will endure 
are surprising. I still feel grateful to my father 
because, in the very first days of the Monarchy, 
ho somewhat sharply rebuked a person who was 
advocating in our salon the extreme doctrines of 
Legitimacy. Nevertheless, wo had to accept this 
Legitimacy under a more politic form. The word 
itself was, I believe, sanctioned by M. de Tallo}Tand, 
and thence ensued an inevitable train of conscqucncos 
which speedily developed themselves.” 

This is not merely an historical judgment of my 
father’s; at that time he was Iwginning, notwitli- 
Ft.anding his youth, to think for himself, and to 
guide, oi at least to innucnce, the political opinion* 
of his parents. Ai> I fih.dl soon 1)C in a j)Osition to 
publish the reminiscences of his youth, 1 will not 
dwell ujK)n them Iicre. 1 must, however, nvntion 
him in connection with the Memoirs of lii* mother, 
as he h'ul morf3 to do with them than might 1-e 

HlpJ-OsCMl. 
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I have not hitherto alluded to one of the most 
characteristic traits of her whose life I have under- 
taken to narrate. She was a tender, careful, and 
admirable mother. Her son Charles, born on the 
24th Yentose, year 5 (14th of March, 1797), cheered 
her from his childhood with the hopes which he 
afterwards realized, and, as he grew in years and 
intelligence, aroused in her aspirations similar to his 
own. Her second son, Albert, was born five years 
later than Charles, and died in 1830. His faculties 
were never completely developed; he remained a 
child until the end. She had tender compassion for 
him, and lavished upon him care so unceasing and 
devoted, that it was admirable even in a mother. 
But her great love was for her first-born, and 
never was filial or maternal affection founded on 
more striking resemblance in mind and character. 
Her letters are full of her maternal tenderness. The 
following is addressed to her beloved son, when he 
was just sixteen. I think it will convey a favour- 
able impression of both, and tlirow a light on tlie 
history of their after lives : — 

“ Viclij, 2of]i July, 1813. 

“ I have been suffering from a severe sore throat 
for the last few days, and time has hung heavily, 
my child ; to-daj^ I feel a little better, and I am 
going to amuseTnyself by writing to you. Besides, 
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you have been scolding me for my silence, and re- 
proaching me too often irith your four letters. I 
■will no longer he behindhand ■with you, and this 
letter, I think, ^viU entitle me to scold you in my 
turn, if an opportunity offers. My dear boy, I follow 
you step by step in all j’our studies, and I see you 
are full of work during this month of July, which I 
am passing so monotonously. I know pretty well, 
too, all you say and do on Thur8da3'S and Sundays, 
^ladame dc Grasse * tells me of j'our little talks, 
and amuses me with it all. For instance, she told 
mo that the other da}' 3’ou had praised me to her, 
and said that when j'ou and I talk together, 3011 
are sometimes tempted to think me too clever. 
But 30U need not ho checked by* any' fear of that, 
for 3 ou, my dear child, have at least as much wit as 
I. I tell 30U so fraukl}*, because that gift, although 
an advantage, needs man}' other things to support 
it, aud therefore 3’ou may take m}' words rather as 
warning than as praise. If m3’ convei^vation with 
3’ou often takes a serious turn, 30U must iinpuio 
it to the fact that 1 am 30UI mother, and have not 
rolinqui‘'hod that role; to my disco\er3‘ of ‘^oino 

• MaJanie <10 Gni'M} \\iw tlio of on fniijre, who UvM 

»n wj gtandniothcr 8 h<m*o oml won atrj intimalo «Uh her. 
H^r M ji, Ctiuni Gt«tn\o do Graj«>o, '\as a lKiit< nant-o"*! ’ 0 **^ in 
iht I'oaal Gi.an!, nmi It\c4l on teniM of the clo^'^t frur p 
Witht:\ father niitil iia droth m iiotw itlManilm;; 

wi di»s<inilAntr t r ihoir oj miot a an 1 hnl ifn 
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tlioiiglits in my own lieacl, and wanting to pnt them 
into yours ; and to my desire to make good use of 
the quickly passing time that will soon hear you far 
from me. When I need no longer advise and warn 
you, we shall talk together quite at our ease, 
interchanging our reflections, our remarks, and our 
opinions on everything and eveiybody quite frankly, 
without fear of vexing one another ; in fact, with all 
that sincere and intimate friendship which, I believe, 
may perfectly well exist between a mother and a son. 
There are not so manj’" 3’'ears between us as to prevent 
me from sympathizing with your youth, or sharing 
some of your feelings. Women’s shoulders wear 
young heads for a long time, and in the head of a 
mother one side is alwaj^s just the same age as her 
child’s. 

‘‘ Madame de Grrasse told me also that you want 
to amuse yourself during these holidays by writing 
some of your notions on various subjects. I think 
you are right. It will be interesting for you to 
read them again in a few years. Your father would 
say I want to make you a scribbler like myself — 
for he does not stand on ceremony with me — but I 
do not care. There can be no harm in setting down 
one’s thoughts in writing for one’s self alone, and 
I think both taste and style may be formed in this 
way. It is just because your father is lazy, and only 
writes one letter a week ; true, it is a very pleasant 
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one, but still that is not much . . . But thoie^ I 
must not run on about him. 

“ During my letireinent I thought I should like 
to draw }Oui portrait, and if I had not had a soie 
till oat, I would have tried to do so. '\^^hile I uas 
thinldng it ovei, I found that in oidei not to be 
insipid, and, indeed, to bo coirect, I should ha-so to 
point out a few faults, and I do believe the hard 
words have stuck in my throat and given me quins). 
While planning this porti-ait, I assure )0u I took 
you to pieces very caiefuUy, and I found many good 
qualities A\oU do\ eloped, a few just beginning to 
bud, and tben some slight congestions ishich hinder 
certain othei*s fioiii exhibiting tliemsehcs. I beg 
join pardon foi using a medical expicssion; it is 
because I am in a place uhcrc notlimg but con- 
gestions and the way to got rid of them is talked 
about I w ill explain all tbis some day when I am 
m the ^elll,but to-daj I will touch only on one point; 
} our beln\ lom to others You are polite — more so, 
indeed, than is customary at ^oiir age; ^ou Imo a 
pleasant maiintr in addre^^'^ing people ; and ) on are 
n good hstenci. Do not let this Inst qinlity fihp 
M.idinie de taeMgiic Mas that an apprcciali\o silence 
18 a mark of bUiKiuor ^ciibo in >oinig jicoplc. ‘But 
mother, what aru \ou drhiug at? You promt*" d 
to |x)int out a ianll, ami hitherto I poo nothing hkc 
otjc. a f.ithcrV blow turns m'ldo. I^ct ii** come tf' 
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tlie fact, my (lear mollicr; So I will my .am, in nno 
moment; you forget tliat T iinvc a f^orc flr.xit. ami 
can only speak slowly. AYoll, limn, you ;u'C polit*'. 
When you are askcJ to ilo somciling wlnrh will 
gratify tliosc you love, you consoni willingly ; hut 
when an opportunity of so doing is merely pointed 
out to you, natural indolence and a ceiiain love of 
self makes you hesitate; and, when left to yonvscdt, 
you do not seek such oppori unifies, fear of the 
ti’ouhle they might entail Can yo\i understaml 
these subtle distinctions V While von arc still partly 
under my authority, I can influencf) and gtiido you ; 
hut you will soon have to answer for yourself, and 1 
should wish you to think a little nhoni other pco})ic, 
notwithstanding the claims of your own youth, which 
are naturallj^ engrossing. I am not sure that I liuve 
expressed myself clearly. As ray ideas liave to find 
their way through a headache and all my bandages, 
and for the last four days I have not sharpened 
my wits by contact with those of Albert, the quinsy 


may possibly have got into my discourse. 

“ You must make the best of it. At any rate, it 
is a fact that you have polished manners, in other 
words, you are kind. Kindness is the politeness of 
the heart. But enough. .... 

^ 

Your little brother makes- a good figure at the 
village dances. He has become quite a rustic. In 
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tlie morning he fishes and iakes long "walks about 
the country. He understands more about trees and 
agriculture than you do. In the evening he shines 
among our big Auvergne shepherdesses, to whom he 
shows off all those little airs and graces which you 
know so well. 

“ Adieu, my dear son ; I leave off because I- have 
come to the end of my paper. "Writing all this to 
you relieves me a little of my ennuit but I must not 
quite ovenvhelm you by pouring out too much at a 
time. My respects to Griffon, and best compli- 
ments to M. Leclorc.”* 

In this confidential strain the mother and the sou 
carried on their correspondence. One year later, in 
1814, the son left school, destined to fulfil all the 
promise of his childhood, and to hold thenceforth a 
more important place in the life and occujiations of 
his parents. His influence soon began to tell on 
theirs, the more so that there existed no ah^ioliitc 
divergence in their opinions. But ho was more 
jxisitivc and bolder than his parents, because ho was 
not fettered by the tics of old memories and old 
affection. lie felt no regret for the Kinperor, ami 
although deeply moved by the sufferings of the 

• Grifiyn was a hltlo «1o^. M. Ln.krc w.in a jiitmU r of tl.e 
atul of tlio Fatuity t)f L« ttt'iv. Ht. ilu^l a f'’'^ 

At that tiuie he wa«« a j>njfi'-'or at lie 
Kaj<5l'«n, ai.J gave •!« to my fatbtr. 





Frencli army, li© Linpiit, 

if not with joy, at least witli incliftcrcnce. To him, 
as to most talented yonng men of Ins time, it came 
as an emancipation. He eagerly embraced ibe first 
notions of constitutional order, wliicb made tbeir 
reappearance with the Bourbons. But be was struck 
by the ridiculous side of Royalist societ^V* i^lany 
of the revived fashions and phrases "■ seemed i o 
him to he mere foolery ; be was disgusted by tiic 
abuse lavished upon the Emperor and the men ol 
the Empire, but neither his parents nor be, although 
still a little suspicious of the new order of things, 
were seriously opposed to it. Heither the personal 
vexations, which resulted from it, such as the de- 
privation of employment, the necessity of selling to 
great disadvantage a library which was the delight 
of my grandfather, and which lives in the recollection 
of lovers of books, nor a thousand other annoyances 
could prevent their experiencing a sense of relief. 
They almost verified a celebrated saying of the 
Emperor, who, when at the zenith of his power, once 
asked those surrounding him what would be said after 
his death. They all hastened to answer in phrases 
of complunent or of flattery. But he interrupted 
them by exclaiming, » What 1 you are at a loss 

to know what peoiole will say? ' They will sav 
‘Ouf!’” 

a note 137 Couat de Eemusat, see Appendix. 
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It ■\vas difEcult to attend to personal interests in 
those days; one could hardly help being diverted 
from them, and engrossed solely by the spectacle 
"of France and Europe. Curiosity would naturally 
outweigh ambition in a family such as we are de- 
picting. Jly grandfather did nevertheless thinlc of 
entering the Administration, and once more revived 
his project, hitherto doomed to disappointment, of 
gaining admittance to the Council of State ; hut he 
was as supine about it as before. Had he entered 
the Administration, he would only have been follow- 
ing the example of the majority of the fonner 
officials of the Empire, for the Bonapartist Oppo- 
sition did not come into existence until the latter 
days of the ^fonarchy. The members of the Im- 
jKsrial family lived in constant and friendly inter- 
course with tlie new nijime^ or lather the i-cinstated 
old The Empress dosophino was treated 

with great respect, and the Emj)eror Alexander fre- 
quently visited lici at Malinaison, She wished to 
l.ake up a dignified and fitting position, and fcho 
confided to her I>adY-in-W:iiting that she thought 
of asking the title of High Constable for her son 
Eugene, showing tliereby that she sct»rccly utidcr- 
htiK^l thr* spirit of the Ucstnnition. Queen Ilor/onee, 
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who afterwards heeame the bitter eneiay of the 
Bonrhons. and was concerned in numerous conspira- 
cies, obtained the Dnchw of Saint Leu. for which she 
intended to return thanks in person to Louis XYIII. 
All projects of this kind had, however, to be aban- 
doned, for the Empress Josephine was suddenly 
carried off by mabgnant sore throat in March, 1814, 
and the last link that bound my kinsfolk to the 
Bonaparte family was sundered for ever. 

The Bourbons seemed to make a point of annoy- 
ing and depressing those very persons v/hom theij’ 
Grovemment should have endeavoured to conciliate, 
and by slow degrees a belief gained gjnund that 
their reign would be of short duration, and that 
France, just then more in love v/iih equality than 
with bberty, would demand In be places! once more 
under the yoke which had seemeci to be nhatto’etJ ; 
in fact, that the days of Imperial splendoor a,nd 
misery would return. It was, therefore, v/ith Ie/{H 
amazement than might he supposed that jny grand- 
father learned one day from a friend, tljat the 
Emperor had escapjcd from Ell^a and landed at 
Cannes. Historical even is seem moj'e astounding 
to those who read of them than to eye-witnesses. 
A sort of presentiment adds lo logical inductions. 
Those who knew Bonapaile could readily believe 
him capaljle of again putting France and French- 
men in peril for the sake of a selfish scheme. His 
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return 'wos, however, a tremendous event, and 
every one had to think not only of the political 
future, hut also of his own. Even those who, like 
do Eemusat, had not publicly taken any political 
side, and who only wanted to ho loft in repose and 
obscurity, had everything to lose, and were hound to 
provide against eventualities. The general suspense 
did not last long ; even before the Emperor's entry into 
Paris, il. Peal came to announce to do Pemusat 
that he was sentenced to exile, together vdth twelve 
or fifteen others, among whom was Pas{iuier. 

An event still more serious than exile, and which 
loft a deeper trace in my father's memor}’, occurred 
between the first news of the return of Xapoleon 
and his arrival at the Tuilcrics. On the day after 
that on which the landing was publicly announced, 
^ladainc do Nansouty hurried to her sister's house, 
full of dismay at all slio had been told of the |>cr- 
sccution to which the opponents of the vindictive 
and all-powerful Emperor were about to ho expo^cd. 
She told my grandparents that a rigorous inquisition 
was to bo put in action ; that M. Pnsquier by the jx)hce 
apprehended molestation, ami that everything in the 
Iiouso which could give rise to suspicion must I'e 
got rid of. My grjuulmother, who might not other- 
wise have thought of danger, remembered with ahriu 
that n niamiscrij>t higlily calculated to coinpronuJ"' 
her husband, her sister, her hrother*in*Iaw, and her 
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friends, was in th.e lionse. For Di?<ny years, probably 
from ber first' appearance at Conrt- sbe bad been in 
tbe babit of taking notes daily, of tbe events and 
conversations wbicb came under ber notice, while 
ber memory of tbem was fresb. Sbe bad recorded 
nearly everything sbe saw and beard, at Paris, at 
St. Cloud, and at Malmaison. For twelve years 
sbe bad transferred, not onlv events and circum- 
stances, but studies of character and disposition, 
to tbe pages of ber journal. This journal was 
kept in tbe form of a coiTespondence. It con- 
sisted of a series of letters, written from Court to a 
friend from whom nothing was concealed. Tbe 
author well knew all tbe value of these fictitious 
letters, wbicb recalled ber whole life, with its most 
precious and most painful recollections. Ought sbe 
to risk, for what would appear to others only literary 
or sentimental selfishness, tbe peace, the liberty, nay, 
•even tbe life of those sbe loved ? No one was aware 
of tbe existence of this manuscript, except ber 
husband and Madame Cberon, tbe Avife of tbe Prefect 
of that name, a very old and attached friend. Her 
thoughts turned to this lady, who bad once be- 
fore taken charge of tbe dangerous manuscript, and 
sbe hastened to seek ber. Unfortunately, Madame 
Cberon was from home, and not likely to return 
for a considerable time. "What was to be done ? 

_ - . 1 ^ .3 

grap-dmotber came back, greatly 
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without furtlior reflection or tlelay, tlirow licr inunu- 
soripts into the fire. My father came into tlio room 
just as she was burning tho last shoots, somewhat 
cautiously, lest tho flame should reach too high, flo 
was then seventeen, and has often described the 
scene to mo — tho remembrance of it was most pain- 
ful to him. Ho thought at first that his mother' 
was merely destroying a copy of tho Memoirs, which 
ho had never road, and that tho precious original 
manuscript was safely concealed. Ho throw tho last 
sheets into the fire with his own hand, attaching 
hut little importance to tho action, “l^ow deeds," 
lie used to say, “ after I learned all tho truth, have I 
over so bitterly regretted.” 

From tho very first, the author and her son so 
deeply lamented what they had done — for they 
learned almost immediately that tho sacrifice was 
uncalled for — that for ycar-s they co\ild not RjK'ah of 
it hotwoen themselves or to my grandfather. Tho 
latter Ikuv his exile with much philosophy — ho was 
not forbidden to dwell in France, but only in Pans 
and its neighbourhood, and it was decided that they 
should nil await the jia-ssing of tho slorin in Ixm- 
guedoc, whero he jwssessed an estate which ho had 
lamght Ixich from the heirs of M. do llastanb his 
wife’s grandf.ither, and which had long Ihh'U neg- 
lecttnl. The family romovc<l thereforo to Hafitte. 
where my father aftcnvanls passed so many yixirs. 
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now in tlie Hiidst of political agilatioii, again ni . 
qniet study. In after days lie again camo tliiilicr 
from exile ; for tlie sufferings of good citizens from 
absolute power was not to be restricted to tlic ) o.n 
1815, and Napoleons have returned to France iroin 
a greater distance than the Isle of Elba. 

My grandfather started for Lafitte on tlic Edh 
of March, and his family joined him there a few days 
afterwards. At Lafitte they passed the tlircc months 
of that reign, shorter hut still more fatal than the 
first, which has been called The Hundred Bays/’ 
There my father entered upon his literary career, 
not as yet producing original worhs, bnt translating 
Pope, Cicero, and Tacitus. His only original writings 
were his songs. The family dived q^uietly, unitedly, 
and almost happily, waiting the end of a tragedy of 
which they foresaw the denouement, and at Lafitte 


they received the news of Waterloo. They heard at 
the same time of the abdication of Napoleon, and 
that M. de Remusat was appointed Prefect of Haute- 
Haronne, by a decree of the 12th of July, 1815. 
This appointment was (piite to the taste of my grand- 
father, for it placed him once more in office, ■withoiit 
involving him in the parade of a Court ; hut it was 
less pleasing to his wife, who regretted Paris and 
her old friends there, and who dreaded the disturb- 
ances at Toulonse, at that time a prey to the violence 
of southern Royalism—^ the White Terror,” as it 
was then called. 
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The new Prefect immediately set out for Toulouse, 
and was greeted on his arrival with the ne\Ys 
that General Eamcl, notwithstanding that ho iiad 
hoisted the white flag on the Capitol, had been 
assassinated. Such is the injustice and \’iolenco of 
party spirit, oven when victorious; nay, especially 
when victorious ! 

But, however interesting tliis episode of our 
national troubles may be, it is not necessary to dwell 
on them here. The principal personage in these 
ileraoira is not the Prefect, hut Madame do Pcmxisat. 
Jly giTindmothor, anxious about the course of events, 
and perhaps afraid of the vehemence of her son’s 
opinions, which wore little suited to his father’s 
ofiicial position, sent him haclc to Paris, to his 
great satisfaction. 

Then ensued a corrcspondcnco between them which 
will make both of them known to us, and will ])cr- 
haps depict the writer of these Memoirs more clearly 
than do the Memoirs tlicmsclvcs. 

As, however, the latter work only is in question 
at present, it is not necessary to give in detail 
the history of the jKjriod subsequent to ISIS. 
Tlic administration of tlie department, which com* 
menced under such gloomy auspices, \v:h, for a 
jwriod of nineteen months, extrcmoly diflieult. 
"While tlio t>on, mixing in very Lil>oml ^oc^e^y n* 
Paris, adopted the opinions of advanced con'iti* 
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tutional Royalism, which, did little more than 
tolerate the Bourbons, the father, amid totally 
different surroundings, underwent a similar mental 
process, and placed himself by word and deed in 
the front rank of those officials of the King’s Govern- 
ment who were the least Royalist and the most 
Liberal. He was a just and moderate man, a 
lover of law, neither an aristocrat nor a bigot. 
The people of Toulouse were all that he was not ; 
nevertheless he was successful there, and left behind 
liim a kindly memory, which lapsed as the men of 
his time disappeared, but of which my father has 
more than once found traces. These early days of 
constitutional liberty, even in a province which did 
not afterwards put its theories boldly in practice, 
are curious to contemplate. 

The light of that liberty illumined all that tlie 
Bmpire liad left in darkness. Opinions, ideas, 
liatrcd, passions, came to life. The Government of 
tlie Bourbons was represented by a married priest, 
de Talleyrand, and a regicide Jacobin, M. Fouche ; 
but even they could not oppose the reactionary 
tendency of the time, and the Liberal polic}’ did not 
triumph until the accession of MM. Decazes, Pascpiier, 
3Iole, and Royer-Collard to the ^Ministry, and the pass- 
ing of the famous decree of the r}th of Sej)teinbcr. 
The new ifolicv was of course advantaereoiis to thos(? 
wlio had ]U‘nctisc(l it beforehand, and there could bt; 
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110 ill -will towards tlio Prefect on account of the fnihire 
of the Liberal party in the elections ofnaute-Garonne. 
So soon as the ifinistry was firmly established, and 
JI. Laine had succeeded M. do Tanblanc, iny grand- 
father was appointed Prefect of Lille* My father 
records in a letter already quoted the effect of these 
events on the mind of Madame dc Rerausat : — 

“ The nomination of my father to Lille brouglit 
my mother hack into the midst of the great stir 
of public opinion, which was soon to declare itself 
as it had not done since 1789. Her intelligence, 
her reason, all her feelings and all her convictions, 
were about to make a great step in advance. Tlio 
Empire, after awakening her interest in public 
affairs and enabling her to understand thorn, buI>- 
scquently directed her mind towards- a high moral 
aim, by inspiring her with a horror of tyranny. 
ITciice came her desire for a government of onler, 
founded on law, rea‘;on, ami the spirit of the nation 
— hcnco a certain le.aning townnls the forms of the 
English Constitution. Her stay at Touloii'^c and 
the reaction of 1815 gave her such a knowledge 
of social realities as she could never have ncquirctl 
in the salons of Paris, enlightening her as to tlio 
re^sult.s and the causes of the llevolution, and th'i 
ncctls and sentiments of the nation. She under* 
stood, in a genond way, on which side lay tnte liclp- 
strength, life, and right. She learned that a n* '' 
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France liad been called into existence, and wliat it 
was, and that- it was for and by this new France 
that government must be carried on.” 

VI. 

My grandmotber’s stay at Lille was occasionally 
varied by visits to ber son in Paris. Tbe pleasures of 
society were but a prelude to tbe literary success that 
be achieved a few montbs later, and indeed be was 
already practising composition in bis frequent letters 
to bis mother on politics and literature. Madame de 
Pemusat bad more leisure at Lille than in Paris, and 
although ber health was still delicate, she indulged 
ber taste for intellectual j)ursuits. Hitherto she bad 
written nothing but tbe Memoirs that she bad after- 
wards destroyed, and a few short tales and essays. 
In tbe leisure of a country life she now attempted a 
romance in tbe form of letters, called “ Les Lettres 
Espagnols, ou I’Ambiteux,” While she was work- 
ing at this with ardour and success, tbe posthumous 
work of Madame de Stael, “ Considerations sur la 
Revolution Fran9aise,” came out, in 1818 , and made 
a great impression on ber. Now that sixty years 
have elapsed, ' it is difficult for us to realize the 
extraordinary effect of Madame de Stael’s eloquent 
dissertation on tbe principles of tbe Revolution. 
Tbe opinions of tbe author, then quite novel, are 
now merely noble truisms obvious to all. But in 
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the days tint imraedntclj followed tlie Empire, tlic^ 
were sometliing more E\er) thing w'ls then new, 
ond the joimger genention, who Ind iindcrgono 
twenty ye'irs of tyronn^, had to learn o^e^ again 
that which their f\thcr& had known so well in 1789 
^ly grandmother w is especially struck h\ the 
eloquent pages in which the author gi\cs somewhat 
dcchmatory expression to her hatred of Napoleon 
^ladame de Rtmusat felt a certain sympathy with 
the author s sentiments, Imt she could not forget that 
nt one time she had thought difTcrcntly People 
who are fond of writing arc easily tempted into 
explaining tlieir conduct and feelings on paper 
She concci\cd a strong desire to arrange all her 
reminiscences, to clescnbo the Empiie is she had 
soon it, and how she had at first lo\cd and admired, 
next condemned ind dreaded, afterw irds susjicctcd 
and lilted, and finaU> renounced it ^llit Mciuoir‘» 
she had destroyed in 1815 would ha\o Ixjen the 
mo'it nccurato exposition of this succession of c^ tiits, 
sitiiitioiiR, uid fcelmgH It was \am to think of 
rewriting thorn, hut it was possihlc, with the help 
of n good memory and an upright inttntion, to 
comj> 0 '-e othti> which should be equally sinctre 
TuU of this prtqett hho wrote to hir hon (27lh of 
May, 1818) — 

“T hue takni up a new notion You luu-'t 
know thst 1 w il e c\t ry inoniing at ttix o tlocl , an 1 
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that I wi’ite reg'ulaiiy from iliat hour until half-past 
nine. Well, I was sitting* up with the manuscript 
of mj ' Lettres Es^Dagnols ’ all scattered about me, 
when certain chapters of Madame de Stael’s hook 
came into my head. I flung* my romance aside, and 
took up a clean sheet of j^aper, bitten with the idea 
that I must write about Bonaparte. On I went, 
describing* the death of the Duke d’Enghien and 
that dreadful week I spent at Malmaison, and as I 
am an emotional person, I seeined to be living 
all through that time over again. Words and 
events came hack of themselves ; between yesterday 
and to-day I have written twenty pages, and am 
somewhat agitated in consequence.” 

The same circumstance which reawakened the 
recollections of the mother aroused the literary tastes 
of the son, and while he was publishing an article 
on Madame de Stael in the Archives,^' his first ap- 
pearance in print, he wrote as follows to his mother 
on the same date, 27th of May, 1818. Their 
respective letters crossed on the road : — 

“ ‘All honour to the sincere 1 ’ This book, my dear 
mother, has renewed my regret that you have burned 
your Memoirs, and has made me most anxious that 
/• 

* Archives Philosophiques, PoUiiques et Litteraires, vol, v. Paris, 
1818. My father reprinted this article in the collection entitled 
“ Critiques et Etudes Litteraires, on Passe et Present/’ par Cb. 
de Remusat. 2 vol. in-13. Pa’”'” 
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you should retrieve that loss. Yoti really owe this 
to yourself, to us, to the interests of truth. Read up 
the old almanacks; study ih^ ATomteur page hy page; 
get back your old letters from your friends, and go 
over them, especially those to my father. Try to 
remember not only the details of events, but your 
own impressions of them. Try to resuscitate the 
views you formerl}" held, even the illusions you have 
lost ; recall your very errors. Show how you, wtU 
many other honoui’able and sensible people, indig- 
nant and disgusted vdth the horrors of the Revolution, 
were carried away by nattiral aversion, and l>cguile<l 
by enthusiasm for one man, which was in reality 
highly patriotic. Explain how we had all of «s 
become, as it were, strangers to political life, 
bj»d no dread of the empire of an individual ; we went 
out to meet it. Theii show how this man cither 
became corrupt, or else displayed his true character 
his power increased. Tell how it unfortunately 
happened that as you lost one hy one your illu'^Jons 
concerning him, you bcc.ame more and more de- 
pendent, and how the le^s you submitted to hiiu in 
heart, the more you were obliged to obey' lum in 
fact ; how at la'^t, after having Ivlicvetl in the up* 
rightno-'s oi Ins j>olicy l>ec.iu‘'0 you were mi''tahcn m 
biim'Olf, YOJir discovery of Ids true character led y«ei 
to a wrrt^ct mow of Ids syf-tem, and how 
indignUion finally brought you hy dogro'-^ to 
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what I may call a political hatred of him. This, my 
dear mother, is what I entreat of you to do. You 
see what I mean, do you not ? and you will do it.” 

Two days after, on the 30th of May, my grand- 
mother replied as follows : — 

“ Is it not wonderful how perfectly we understand 
each other ? I am reading the book, and I am as 
much struck by it as you are. I regret my poor 
Memoirs' for new reasons, and I take up my pen 
again, without quite knowing whither it will lead 
me ; for, my dear child, this task which you have set 
me, and which of itself is tempting, is also formid- 
able. I shall, however, set about reviving my im- 
pressions of certain epochs, at first without order or 
sequence, just as things come back to me. You may 
trust me to set down the very truth. Yesterday, 
when I was alone and at my desk, I was trying to 
recall my first meeting with this wretched man. A 
tide of remembrance rushed over me, and that 
which you so justly call my political hatred was 
ready to fade away and give place to my former 
illusions.” 

A few days later, on the 8th of June, 1818, she 
dwells on the difficulties of her task : — 

“ Do you know that I need all my courage to do 
as you tell me ? lam like a person who, having sjDent 
ten years at the galleys, is asked to write an account 
of how he passed his time. i\ry heart sinks when I 
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recall old memories. There is pain both in my past 
fancies, and in my present feelings. You are right 
in saying I love truth ; but it follows that I cannot, 
like so many others, recall the past with impunity, 
and I assure you that, for the last week, I have 
risen quite saddened from tlic desk at which you and 
Madame de Stael have placed me. I could not 
reveal these feelings to any one but you. Others 
would not understand, and would only laugh at me.” 

On the 28th of September and the 8th of October 
of the same year, she writes to her son : — 

“ If I wore a man, I should certainly devote a 
part of my life to studying Za Liguc; being orily 
a woman, I confine myself to verbal \ittorancc3 al>out 
you know whom. "What a man I wliat a man I It 
terrifies mo to retrace it all. It was my misfortune 
to be very young when I was jdaced near him ; I 
did not reficct on what passed before me ; but now 
that wo are both older, I and the generation to 
which I belong, my memories move mo more tlian 
did events at that time. If yon come ... I tl'ink 
von wilt find that I have not lo-^t much time lhi'=' 
FUinmer. 1 have already written nearly five humln d 
jMigcs, and 1 am going to write much more; the lad; 
lejigthons as 1 work at it. Afterwards much 
time and palienco will W rcquire^l to jnil all tlu'* 
material in order. Perhaps I >*hall never ha'v 
either oiu* or the other; if m', that will b* Notir 
burincM when I >hali U* no long»T b'-re. . . •” 
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“ Your fatlier,” slie writes again, “ says that he 
does not know of any one to whom I could show 
what I am writing. He declares that no one excels 
me in ‘the talent for heing true,’ as he expresses 
it. So, therefore, I write for nobody in pariiculai . 
Some day you will find my manuscripts among my 
effects, and you can do w^'hat you like with them. 
On the 8th of October, 1818, she writes There is 
a thought that sometimes troubles me. I saj to 
myself, ‘ Suppose some day mj^ son publishes this, 
what will be said of me ? ’ Then the fear seizes 
me that I shall be held to have been malicious, or 
at least ill-natured, and I rack my brain for some- 
thing to praise. But this man (Bonaparte) was 
such a ruthless destroyer of all worth, and we were 
brought so low, that I am straitened by the demands 
of truth, and 1 grow quite disheartened.” 

These fragments of her letters indicate the spirit 
in which the Memoirs of Madame de Bemusat were 
written ; and it was not that of a literary pastime, 
nor a pleasure of the imagination. Her motive was 
neither ambition to be an author, nor the desire to 
put forward an apology. The love of truth, the 
political spectacle before her eyes, and the influence 
of a son who became day by day more strongly 
confirmed in those Liberal opinions which were 
destined to be the delight and the honour of his life 
—these things gave her courage to persevere in her 
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task for more than two years. She understood that 
nohle policy which places the rig'hts of man above 
the rights of the State. Nor was this all. As often 
happens to persons deeply engaged in intellectual 
work, her task hec.aine plain and easy, and she led 
a more active life than at any previous time. In 
spite of failing health, she constantly travelled from 
Lille to Paris; she acted the part of Elmire in 
“Tartuffe” at II. Mole’s house at Champlatrcux ; 
.she commenced a work on the Women of the f?even- 
teonth Century, which she afterwards expanded into 
her “ Essai sur I'Education de.s Pcmincs ; ” she 
supplied Dupuytreii with material for a panegyric 
on Corvisarf, and she even published a tale in the 
Lya!c Franqais.* 

In the midst of the hap])incss which she derived 
from her quiet life and her busy mind, from her hus- 
band’s ollicial and her son’s literary success, her health 
failed. First came a wc.akne.ss of tho eyes, which, 
without actually threatening her sight, occasioned 
her both pain and inconvenicnee ; then followed a 
general delicacy of the system, in which tho stomach 
wa.s chiefly afl’ectc<I. After alternate rhangea for 
tho lietter and tho worse, her son brought her to 
Paris on the 2Sth of November, 1S21, in a Miffcr- 
ing condition — which w.as alarming to tlur-e wh.o 

* /.y<yV *'« df LilthfitnTt tt de I- Jif- 

ji. UBl 
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loYed lier, but did not appear to the doctors to 
indicate immediate danger. Broussais, however, 
took a desponding view of lier case, and my father 
was then first struck by the power of- induction to 
which the discoveries and the errors of that eminent 
man are alike due. Notwithstanding her illness, 
she occupied herself, on her return to Lille, with 
literary and historical work, and received company, 
including a great number of political personages. 
She was still able to feel interested in the fall of 
the Duke Decazes, and she foresaw that the coming 
into power of M. de Yillele — that is to say, of the 
Ultras or Reactionaries, as they are now called — 
would render it impossible for her husband to retain 
the Prefecture of Lille ; and, in fact, he was super- 
seded on the 9th of January, 1822. Before this 
occurred, Madame de Remusat was no more. She 
expired suddenly in the night, the 16th of December, 
1821, aged forty-one years. 

She bequeathed to her son a lifelong sorrow, and 
to her friends the memory of a remarkable and 
charming woman. Not one of those friends is now 
hving ; M. Pasquier, M. Mole, M. Gruizot, and 
M. Leclerc have recenti}’' passed away. I render her 
memory the truest homage in my power by the jDub- 
lication of these unfinished Memoirs, which, with the 
exception of a few chapters, she was unable to read 
over or correct. The work was to have been divided 
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into five i»rfs, corrcsjwiuling xvitli five iliMinct 
elKxJis. Slie complete-.! only tliree, wKiA treat of 
tfic interval between IS02 and ISOS ; tliat is to say, 
Irom her first apjreanntcc at Court to tlio brealdn" 
out of the war in Sjvain. Tfie unwritten jwtion.s 
would have tlcscril-oil t1ie}'erio(l tbatolapserl Ijotweon 
that \«ir ami the tlivoree (ISOS-ISOO). and the five 
foltowingr yeans, onding with ilie fall of the Kmjseror. 
I am well aware that a work of the nature of this 
one is calculated to bring dou-n upon Kuh its 
autltor and its e-.iitor much blame, many insinua- 
tions, and a great deal of jxilitical aitimosily. Its 
apparent contradictions will tie held up to ob-erva- 
tion, rather than the interestiug analogy of the 
opinions of three generations which it sots forth, 
and the difl'ereuce in the times. It will l-e a theme 
for wonder that any man could l-e a Chaml'criain and 
anv woman a Lady-in-Mhaiting, and yet that Kith 
could Iv -SO far from senile. ,so lil-cral, so little 
shookcl by the l,'>lh Rrnmaire, .so jvitriotic, so much 
fasciuateil by that man of genius, Ronnpirtc, am! so 
severe m\ui his fault.s. so clc.ir-sighted te-iiocting the 
majority of the inotal'ers of the Im|vtial family, ■•-o 
imlultrcnt ors.i Mind 'vith reganl to others who have 
left an e-pially fata! impress on our national h.i'to.'y. 

It will, however, Iv ditlicnit to avoid vlemg yi-tio- to 
the sincerity, the honesty, .and the intelh.gvr.o' of the 
author, or to re.ad the Kxik without ilericiag frotn it 
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an increased aversion to absolute power, a keener 
perception of its sopbistiy, and tbe hollowness of the 
apparent prosperity ' with which it dazzles public 
opinion. These impressions I have especially de- 
rived from it, and I desire to retain them. It would 
have been sufficient Preface to this book had I 
written only those words which my father uttered, 
sixty years ago, when, on reading Madame de Stael, 
he asked his mother to teU him the story of the 
cruel years of the first Empire : “ All honour to 
the sincere ! ” 


PAUL DE RSMUSAT. 




MEMOIRS OF 


MADAME DE REMUSAT, 

INTRODUCTION. 

PORTRAITS AND ANECDOTES. 

Before I enter upon my own recollections, I think 
it well to make some preliminary observations on 
the Emperor and the various members of bis family. 
By doing so tlie difficult task I am about to under- 
take will be facilitated, and I shall be assisted in 
recalling the impressions of the last twelve years. 
I will begin with Bonaparte himself. I do not 
pretend that he always appeared to me in the light 
in which I see him now ; my opinions have altered, 
even as he has altered ; but I am so far from being 
influenced by personal feeling, that I am certain I 
shall not for a moment deviate from the exact truth. 

Napoleon Bonaparte is of low stature, and ill- 
made ; the upper part of his body is too long in pro- 
portion to his legs. He has thin chestnut hair, ins 
eyes are greyish blue, and his skin, which was yellow 
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■whilst he was slight, has become of late years a dead 
white without an}’ colour. Ilis forehead, the setting 
of liis eye, the line of his nose — are all beautiful, and 
remind one of an antique medallion; his inoiitli, 
which is thin-lipped, becomes pleasant when he 
laughs ; the teeth arc regular ; his chin is short, 
and his jaw heavy and square; he has well-formed 
hands and feet: I mention them particularly, because 
he thought a good deal of them. 

He has an habitual slight stoop ; his eyes are 
dull, giving to his face a melancholy and meditative 
expression when in repose.* 'NVlicn he is angry his 
loolvs are fierce and menacing. Laughter l>ocorues 
him ; it makes him look more yonthful, and loss 
formidable. AVhon he laughs, his countenance iin» 
proves. He was always simj)Io in his dress, and 
gcnci'ally wore the uniform of his own guanl. lie 
was cleanly nithcr from habit than from a liking 
for cleanliness ; he bathed often, sometimes in tlio 
middle of the idglit, iK.’cause he thought the pnidice 
goo<l for his health. OlhcrwiK*, the pnt'ipit.ition 
with which ho did everything did not admit of hin 

• «lo ■nTOlr l-cr Mfim-In f -r t}.« 

time tl.e Ilnij'-nn* I. vnt’i i-tHl living*. M.-’ 

tlionforp writc-i <>f him on i>ntr.o oceasi-n* in it'’ <rt 

in ibf* j-vt AUln-nj-li tli* 

n rt-ri-iin tt-nfr*:' n i f etjlc-, »* it i* of if nr j 

lh*‘ trarMat-T* u«: th^nrlit it iwM T”'* ** «-r,ts{t?r. 
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clothes being put on carefully ; and on gala days 
and full-dress occasions, bis attendants were obliged 
to consult together as to when they might snatch 
a moment to dress him. 

He could not endure the wearing of ornaments ; 
the slightest constraint was insupportable to him. 
He would tear off or break anything that gave 
him the least annoyance, and the poor valet who 
had occasioned him a passing inconvenience would 
receive violent proofs of his anger. I have said 
there was fascination in the smile of Bonaparte ; 
but, during all the time when I was in the habit 
of seeing him constantly, he I’arely put forth that 
charm. Grravity was at the bottom of his character ; 
not the gravity of a dignified and noble manner, 
but that which arises from profound thought. In 
his youth he was a "dreamer, later in life he 
became a moody, and, later still, an habitually 
ill-tempered man. When I first began to know him 
well, he was exceedingly fond of all that leads to 
reverie — of Ossian, of the twilight, of melancholy 
music. I have seen him enraptured by the murmur 
of the wind, I have heard him talk with enthusiasm 
of the moaning of the sea, and he was tempted some- 
times to believe that nocturnal apparitions were not 
beyond the bounds of possibility ; in fact, he had a 
leaning towards superstition. When, on leaving 
his study in the evening, he went into Mada , 
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parle’s drawing-room, ho would Boinetimcs have the 
candles shaded, desire us to keep profound silence, 
and amuse himself h)* telling or listening to ghost 
stories ; or he would have soft, sweet music exe- 
cuted hy Italian singers, and accompanied only by 
a few instruments lightly touched. Then he would 
fall into a reverio which we all respected, no one 
venturing to stir, or to change his or her place. 
^^^lcn ho aro\isod himself from that state, which 
seemed to procure him a sort of repose, ho was geno- 
r;\Ily more serene and communicative. lie liked 
to talk at such times about the sensations he had 
c.vperiouced. IIo would explain the effect luu'aic had 
u|>on him; ho always preferred that of rai^jiollo, 
iK'causo ho said it was monotono\js, and that only 
impressions wlucli repeat themselves take 
of us, Tijo geometric\l turn of his min<l disjK>5o<! 
him to analyze even his emotion^. Xo man has 
ever moditattal more dix'ply than Uonajv\rte on the 
“•wherefore” that rules htiinan nctioiH. Always 
aiintng at voim thing, oven in tIjo lea"! im|Kirtaut 
aol.s of hi'i )if«% ahvnvs a'*«ig»ing a luntivo for 

each of them to him-^-df, he c<)uld never U!\di'r- 
stand tint nattmd C'.vrtde-’-'ae-^ which bn-U 
j- pvon-^ to act without ,a pn^p-ct an-l wiihoMl an 
aim. ITo jud^rc'l oIIuts by him-'df. nn>l w:n 
jui-*lak«'n ; hi'« nnichesjotn* and th-' tv^-ii oit wbi dt 
i:p»u lb*-m alik‘* ppiviu'; rrrou-ynj*. 
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Bonaparte was deficient in education and in man- 
ners ; it seemed as if he must have been destined 
either to live in a tent where all men are equal, or 
upon a throne where eveiything is permitted. He 
did not know how either to enter or to leave a room ; 
he did not know how to make a bow, how to rise, or 
how to sit down. His questions were abrupt, and so 
also was his manner of speech. Spoken by liim, Italian 
loses all its grace and sweetness. Whatever language 
he speaks, it always sounds like a foreign tongue ; 
he appears to force it to express his thoughts. And, 
as any rigid rule becomes an insupportable annoy- 
ance to him, and every liberty which he takes 
pleases him as though it were a victory, he would 
never jdeld to grammar. He used to say that in 
his youth he had liked reading romances as well 
as studying the exact sciences ; and probably he was 
influenced by so incongruous a mixture. Unfortu- 
nately, he had met with the worst of the former kind 
of books, and retained so keen and pleasant a 
remembrance of them, that when he married the 
Archduchess Marie Louise, he gave her “ Hippo - 
lyte, Comte de Douglas,” and “ Les Contemporains,” * 
so that, as he said, she might form an idea of refined 
feeling, and also of the customs of society. 

In trying to depict Bonaparte, it would be neces- 
sary, if one were to follow the analytical forms of 

* “ Les Contemporains ” was a romance, or rather a series of 
stories or portraits, hy Eetif de la Bretonne. 
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Avliicli be was so fond, to separate into ibreo 
distinct parts bis soul, bis heart, and bis mind, for 
no one of llieso ever blended completely with tbo 
others. Altbougb remarkable for certain intellectual 
qualities, no man, it must bo allowed, Avas ever 
less lofty of soul. There was no generosity, no 
true greatness in him. I have never known him to 
admire, I have never known him to comprehend, a 
fine action. lie always regarded every imlication 
of a good feeling with suspicion; bo did not value 
sincerity, and be did not hesitate to say that ho 
recognized tbo superiority of a man l»y the greater 
or less dexterity with which bo practised tbo art of 
lying. On tbo occasion of bis saying this, be added, 
with great comjdacency, that, when bo was a child, 
one of bis nncles ba<l predicted of liim that bo 
slioulfl govern tlio world. Ijccause ho was t\n hahittial 
liar. “ M.do Mettcrnicb.’* ha added, “approaches t'> 
l)eing a stalesrnnn—ho lies very well.’* 

Itonap'ATlc’s inetbwls of govenuacut tvU 

selected from among tho-e which have a tondiuuy 
to debnee men. lie drcadc^l the ties of affrclion; 
be endeavounnl l<» isolate every nm*; he never f<>M 
a favour without awakening a of uivaM- 

ftr he h'dd tb.it the true way to nttarh tl.e 
iivipieiit to hinjM-lf was by ctmipri'mifinig Into, 
and e\*’n by bli-*tinir bim in jatbll’ 'U. 

He ciinld U'U jurdon virt*n* until b** l.tl 
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ceecled in -weakening' its elTect by i-icliculc. He 
cannot be said to have truly loved glory, for be 
never hesitated to prefer success ; thus, although 
he was audacious in good fortune, and pushed it to 
its utmost limits, he was timid and troubled when 
threatened with reverses. Of generous courage 
he was not capable ; and, indeed, on that head one 
would hardly venture to tell the truth so plainly as 
be has told it himself, b}* an admission recorded 
in an anecdote which I have never forgotten. One 
da^g after his defeat at Leipsic, and vheu, as he was 
about to return to Paris, he was occupied in collect- 
ing the remains of his army for the defence of our 
frontiers, he was talking to i\I. de Talleyrand of the 
ill success of the Spanish war, and of the dilhculty in 
which it had involved him. He spoke openly of his 
own position, not with the noble frankness that does 
not fear to own a fault, but with that mighty sense 
of superiority^ which releases one from the necessity^ 

w- 

of dissimulation. In the midst of this plain speak- 
ing, M. de Talleyrand said to him suddenly^, ‘k '■ 
how is this ? You consult me as if ymu and 
not quarrelled.” 

Bonaparte answered, “Ah, circumstances! 
cumstances ! Let us leave the past and the future 
alone. I want to hear what you think of the present ' 
moment.” 

“ Well,” replied M. de Talleyrand, “ there is only 
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one thing you can do. You have made a mistake : 
you must say so ; try to say so nobly. Proclaim, 
therefore, that being a king by the choice of the 
people, elected by the nations, it has never been your 
design to set yourself against them. Say that when 
you began the war with Spain, you believed you 
were about to deliver the people from the yoke 
of an odious minister, who was encouraged by the 
weakness of his prince ; but that perceiving, on 
closer observation, that the Spaniards, although 
aware of the faults of their king, are none the 
less attached to his dynasty, you are about to re- 
store it to them, so that it may not be said you 
have opposed a national aspiration. After that pro- 
clamation, restore King Ferdinand to liberty, and 
withdraw your troops. Such an avowal, made in a 
lofty tone, and when the enemy are yet hesitating 
on our frontier, can only do you honour, and you 
are still too strong for it to be regarded as a cowardly 
act.” 

“ A cowardly act ! ” replied Bonaparte ; “ what 
does that matter to me ? Understand that I should 
not fail to commit one, if it were useful to me. In 
reality, there is nothing really noble or base in 
this world ; I have in my character all that can 
contribute to secure my power, and to deceive those 
who think they know me. Frankly, I am base, 
essentially base. I give you my word that I should 
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feel no repugnance to commit wliat would be called 
by the world a dishonourable action ; my secret ten- 
dencies, wbicb are, after all, those of nature, apart 
from certain affectations of greatness which I have 
to assume, give me infinite resources with which 
to baffle every one. Therefore, all I have to do 
now is to consider whether your advice agrees with 
my present policy, and to try and find out besides,” 
added he, with a satanic smile, “ whether you have 
not some private interest in urging me to take 
this step.” 

Another anecdote which bears on the same cha- 
racteristic will not be out of place here. Bonaparte, 
when on the point of setting out for Egypt, went to 
see M. de Talleyrand, then Minister of Foreign Affairs 
under the Directory. “ I was in bed, being ill,” said 
M. de Talleyrand. “ Bonaparte sat down near me, 
and imparted to me all the dreams of his youthful 
imagination. I was interested in him because of the 
activity of his mind, and also on account of the 
obstacles which I was aware would be placed in his 
way by secret enemies of whom I knew. He told 
me of the difficulty in which he was placed for want 
of money, and that he did not know where to get 
any. ‘ Stay,’ I said to him ; ‘ open my desk. You 
will find there a hundred thousand francs helong- 
ing to me. They are yours for the present ; you 
may repay the money when you return.’ Bonaparte 
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threw himself on my neck, and I was really de- 
lighted to witness his joy. ’When he became Consul, 
he repaid me the money I had lent him; hut he 
asked me one day, ‘ What interest could you have 
had in lending me that money? I have thought 
about it a hundred times since then, and have never 
been able to make out your object.’ ‘ I had none,’ 
I replied. ‘ I was feeling very ill : it was quite 
possible I might never see you again ; but you were 
young, you had impressed me very strongly, and I 
felt impelled to render you a service without any 
after-thought whatsoever.’ * In that case,’ said Bona- 
parte, ‘ and if it was really done without any design, 
you acted a dupe’s part.’ *’ 

According to the order I have laid down, I ought 
now to speak of Bonaparte’s heart ; but if it were 
possible to believe that a being, in every other way 
similar to ourselves, could exist without that portion 
of our organization which makes us desire to love 
and to be loved, I should say that in his case 
the heart was left out. Perhaps, however, the truth 
was that he succeeded in suppressing it completely. 
He was always too much engrossed by himself to ho 
influenced by any sentiment of affection, no matter 
of what kind. He almost ignored the ties of blood 
and the rights of nature; I do not know that 
even paternity weighed with him : at least, he 
did not regard it as his primary relation to his 
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sou. One day* at bi’cakfast, wlien, as was often 
tlie case, Talma bad been admitted to see him, the 
young Napoleon was brought to him. The Emperor 
took the child on his knee, and, far from caressing, 
amused himself by slapping liim, tliough not so as to 
hurt him; then, turning to Talma, he said, “Talma, 
tell me what I am doing?” Talma, as may be 
supposed, did not know what to sa}^ “ You do not 
see it,” continued the Emperor ; “ I am slapping a 
king 1 ” 

Notwithstanding his habitual hardness, Bonaparte 
was not entirely without experience of love. But, 
good ■ heavens ! what manner of sentiment was it in 
his case? A sensitive person forgets self in love, 
and becomes almost transformed, but to a man of 
the stamp of Bonaparte it only meant an additional 
object of despotism. The Emperor despised women, 
and contempt cannot exist together with love. He 
regarded their weakness as an unanswerable proof of 
their inferiority, and the power they have acquired 
in society as an intolerable usurpation — a result and 
an abuse of the progress of that civilization which, 
as M. de Talleyrand said, was always his personal 
enemy. On this account Bonaparte was under 
restraint in the society of women ; and as every 
kind, of restraint put him out of humour, he was 
awkward in their presence, and never knew how to 
' talk to them. It is true that the women with whom 
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he -was acquainted were not calculated to change 
his views of the sex. We may easily imagine the 
nature of his youthful experiences. In Italy morals 
were utterly depraved, and the general licentiousness 
was augmented by the presence of the French army. 
When he returned to France society was entirely 
broken up and dispersed. The circle that sur- 
rounded the Directory was a corrupt one, and the 
Parisians to whose society he was admitted — the 
wives of men of business and contractors — were vain 
and fiivolous women. When he became Consul, 
and made his generals and his aides-de-camp marry, 
or ordered them to bring their wives to Court, 
the only women he had about him were newly 
married, timid, and silent girls, or the wives of his 
former comrades, suddenly withdrawn from obscurity 
by the good fortune of their husbands, and ill able 
to conform to the change in their position. 

I am disposed to believe that Bonaparte, almost 
always exclusively occupied by politics, was never 
awakened to love except by vanity. He thought 
nothing of a woman, except while she was beautiful, 
or at least young. He would probably have hocu 
grilling to suhsorihe to the doctrine that, in a well- 
organized country, we should be killed — jwst as 
certain kinds of insects are destined by nature to a 
speedy death, so soon as they have accomplished tlio 
task of maternity. Yet Bonaparte had some aficctioji 
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for Ills first wife ; and if he was ever really stirred 
by aii}^ emotion, it was by her and for her. Even a 
Bonaparte cannot completely escape from all human 
influence, and a man’s character is made up, not of 
what he is always, but of what he is most frequently. 

Bonaparte was a young man when he first made 
the acquaintance of Madame de Beauharnais, who was 
greatly superior to the rest of the circle in which she 
moved, both by reason of the name she bore, and 
from the elegance of her manners. She attached 
herself to him, and flattered his pride ; she procured 
him a step in rank : he became accustomed to asso- 
ciate the idea of her influence with every piece of 
good fortune which befell him. This superstition, 
which she kept up very cleverly, exerted great power 
over him for a long time ; it even induced him more 
than once to delay the execution of his projects of 
divorce. When he married Madame de Beauharnais, 
Bonaparte believed that he was allying himself 
to a great lady; his marriage, therefore, was one 
conquest the more. I shall give further details of 
the charm she exercised over him, when I have to 
speak more particularly of her. 

Notwithstanding his preference for her, I have 
seen him in love two or three times, and it was on 
those occasions that he exhibited the full measure of 
the despotism of his character. How irritated he 
became at the least obstacle ! How rouglily he put 
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aside tlio jealous remonstrances of Ins wife! “It 
is your place,” lio said, “ to submit to all my fancies, 
and you ought to think it qiiito natural that I should 
allow myself amusemonts of this kind. I have a 
right to answer all your complaints by an ofornal- 
I. I am a person apart; I will not bo dictated 
to by any one.” But ho soon began to desire to 
exorcise an authority over the object of bis passing 
proforonco ccjual to tbat b^* which ho silenced his 
wife. 

Astonished that any ono should gain ascendancy 
over him, ho speedily became angry with tbo auda- 
cious individual, aud ho would abruptly get rid of 
tbo object of bis brief passion, having lot tbo public 
into tbo transparent secret of his success, 

Tbo intellect of Bonapaiio was most remarkable. 
It wonld bo difficult, I think, to find, among men, a 
more powerful or conijirehcnsivo mind. It owed no- 
thing to education ; for, in reality*, bo was ignoi'ant. 
IIo read but little, and that hurriedly ; but lie 
quickly soiled upon tbo little ho bad learnt, and his 
imagination developed it so extensively tbat bo 
niicfbt easily have passed for a well-odiicatod man. 

His intellectual capacity seemed to bo vast, from 
the mimbor of subjects be could take in and classify 
without fatigue. AVitb him ono idea gave birth to 
a tbousaud, aud a word would lift bis conversation 
into elevated regions of fancy, in wliicli strict logic 
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did not indeed Jceep liini company, liiii in wliicli liis 
intellect never failed to shine. 

It ^A^as ahvays a great jdeasiire to me to hear him 
talk, or rather to hear him hold forth, for his 
com'orsation Avas generally composed of long mono- 
logues; not that ho objected to replies AAdion he 
AA^as in a good humour, hut, for maiyy reasons, it 
AAaas not alAA'ays easy to ansA\’-er him. Ilis Court, 
AA^hicli for a long time wixs entirely military, listened 
to his least Avord Avitli the respect that is paid to 
the Avord of command, and afiei’AAaards it became so 
numerous, that any indiAudual undertaking to refute 
him, or to carry on a dialogue Avitli him, felt like 
an actor before an audience. I have said that 
he spoke badly, but his language was generally 
animated and brilliant ; his grammatical inaccuracies 
sometimes gave his sentences an unexpected strength, 
which well became the originality of his ideas. He 
required no interlocutor to warm him up. He would 
dash into a subject, and go on for a long time, but 
he Avas careful to notice whether he was listened 
to, and pleased with those who com^Drehended and 
applauded him. To listen to him attentive!}^ Avas 
a sure and easy method of ' pleasing him. Like an 
actor who becomes excited by the effect he pro- 
duces, Bonaparte enjoyed the admiration he watched 
for closely in the faces of his audience. I remember 
Avell that, because he interested me very much when 
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lio spoke, and I listened to Win witli pleasuvo, lie pro- 
claimed mo a tvoman of intellect, although at the 
time I had not addressed two consecutive sentences 
to him. 

Ho was very fond of talking about himself, and 
Qritioised himself on certain points, just as another 
person might have done. Eathor than fail to make 
the most out of his own character, ho would not 
have hesitated to subject it to the most searching 
analysis. Ho used to say that a real politician 
Icnows how to calculate even the smallest profits to 
be made out of his defects; and JI. do Talleyrand 
carried that reflection even further. 

I once heard him say, “ That devil of a man de- 
ceives one on all points. His very passions mislead, 
for ho manages to disguise them even when they 
really exist.” I remember one incident which will 
show how, when he thought proper, ho could pass 
from complete c,ahn to violent .anger. 

A little while before our last rupture with 
England, a rumour arose that war was about to 
recommence, and that the ambassador. Lord Whit- 
worth, was preparing to leave Paris. Once a month 
the First Consvd was in the habit of receiving the 
ambassadors and their rvives in Madame Bonaparte's 
apartments. This reception was hold with great 
pomp. The foreigners were ushered into a drawing- 
room, and when they were all there, the First Coiisid 
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would appear, accompanied by bis wife ; and attended 
by a prefect of tbe palace, and a lady-in-waiting. To 
eacb of them tbe ambassadors and tbeir wives were 
introduced by name. Madame Bonaparte would take 
a seat ; tbe First Consul would keep up tbe conver- 
sation for a longer or a shorter time, according to 
bis convenience, and then withdraw with a slight 
bow. 

A few days before tbe breach . of tbe peace, tbe 
Corps Diplomatique met as usual at tbe Tuileries. 
Whilst they were waiting, I went to Madame Bona- 
parte’s apartment, and entered tbe dressing-room, 
where she was finishing her toilet. 

Tbe First Consul was sitting on tbe floor, play- 
ing with little Napoleon, tbe eldest son of bis brother 
Louis. He presently began to criticise bis wife s 
dress, and also mine, giving us bis opinion on every 
detail of our costume. He seemed to be in tbe best 
possible humour. I remarked this, and said to him 
that, judging by ajipearances, tbe letters tbe am- 
bassadors would have to write, after tbe approaching 
audience, would breathe nothing but peace and con- 
cord. Bonaparte laughed, and went on playing with 
bis little nephew. 

By-and-by be was told that tbe company bad 
arii^ ed. Then be rose quickly, Lho good humour 
A^anislied fiom bis face, and I was struck by tbe severe 
expression that suddenly replaced it : b^ 

}- TOL. T. 
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grow pale at will, hia features contracted; and all 
this in less time than it takes mo to describe it. 
“ Lot us go, mesdames,” said ho abruptly, and 
he walked on quickly, enteied the di a wing-room, 
and, without bowing to any one, advanced to the 
English ambassador. To him he began to complain 
bittoily of the proceedings of his Goveinment. His 
anger seemed to increase every minute ; it soon 
reached a height .which toirified the assembly; the 
hardest words, the most violent threats, came from 
his quivoung Ups. No one dared to move, 
kladame Bonapaito and I looked at each othei, dumb 
with astonishment, and every one stood aghast. The 
impassive Englishman himself was disconcerted, 
and it was with difficulty he could find woids to 
ansNsor. 

Another anecdote^ which sounds strange, hut 
is very charactcustic, proves how completely he could 
command himself when ho chose to do so. 

When he was travelling, or even during a 
campaign, ho fioquently indulged in galhintrios 
which ho regarded as a short respite from business 
or battles. On the occasion of his fimt entry into 

• Tho ALb6 <lo Pradt reUtes tliat on onooccibioii, after a Molont 
Bcono tho Pmporor came to him and sail, “Yuu thought ino 
tornblj angrj ? tjiidoioi\o yourself , with mo anger no\cr goes 
bv^oxid this” Ho jns^td Im hand ncro's his thro it, ihus 
indicating tliat Ins pissiou no\er roao bigh enough to disturb 
his head 
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Poland, Mnrat, who had preceded him to Warsaw, 
was ordered to find for the Emperor, who would 
shortly arrive, a young and pretty mistress, and 
to select her from among the nobility. He acquitted 
himself cleverly of this commission, and induced a 
noble young Polish lady, who was married to an 
old man, to accept the position. 

Ho one knows what means he employed, or what 
were his promises ; but at last tire lady consented 
to go to the castle near Warsaw, where the Emperor 
was lodged. 

- The fair one arrived at her destination rather 
late. She has herself narrated this adventure, and 
she acknowledges that, as we can readily believe, she 
arrived agitated and trembling. 

The Emperor was in his cabinet. The lady’s 
arrival was announced to him ; but, without disturb- 
ing himself, he ordered her to be conducted to her 
apartment, and offered supper and a bath, adding 
that afterwards she might retire to rest if she chose. 
Then he quietly went on writing until a late hour at 
night. 

At last, his business being finished, he proceeded 
to the apartment where he had been so long waited 
for, and presented himself with all the manner of a 
master who disdains .useless preliminaries. Without 
losing a moment, he began a singular conversation 
on the political situation of Poland, questioning the 
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young lady as if she had been a police agent, and 
demanding some very circumstantial information 
respecting the great Polish nobles who were - then 
in Warsaw. He inquired particularly into their 
opinions, and their present interests, and prolonged 
this extraordinary interrogatory for a long time. 
The astonishment of a woman twenty years of age, 
who was not prepared for such a cross-examination, 
may be imagined. She answered him as well as 
she could, and only when she could tell him no 
more, did he seem to remember that Murat had 
promised, in his name, an interview of a more tender 
nature. 

This extraordinary wooing did not, however, 
prevent the young Polish lady from becoming 
attached to the Emperor, for their liaison was pro- 
longed during several campaigns. Afterwards the 
fair Pole came to Paris, where a son was born, 
who became the object of the hopes of Poland, the 
rallying point of Polish dreams of independence. 

I saw his mother when she was presented at 
the Imperial Court, wdicre she at first excited tho 
jealousy of Madame Bonaparte ; but after the divorce 
she became the intimate friend of the repudiated 
Empress at Malmaison, whither she often brought 
her son. It is said that she was faithful to the 
Emperor in his misfortunes, and that she visited him 
more than once at the Isle of Elba. Ho found her 
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again in France, when he made his last and fatal 
appearance there. But, after his second fall (I do 
not know at what time she became a widow), she 
married again, and she died in Paris this 3mar 
( 1818 ). I had these details from M. de Tallejnnnd. 

I will now resume my sketch. Bonaparte earned 
selfishness so far that it was not easj'' to move him 
about anything that did not concern liimself. He 
was, however, occasionally surprised, as it were, 
into impulses of tenderness ; hut thej’' were fleeting, 
and alwa^’-s ended in ill-humour. It was not un- 
common to see him moved even to the point of 
shedding a few tears ; the}^ seemed to arise from ner- 
vous irritation, of which they became the crisis. “ I 
have,” he said, “ very unmanageable nerves, and at 
these times, if my blood did not always flow slowly, 
I think I should he very likely to go mad.” I know, 
indeed, from Corvisart, that his pulse beat more 
slowly than is usual for a man’s. Bonaparte never 
felt what is common^ called giddiness, and he 
always said that the expression, “ My head is going 
round,” conveyed no meaning to him. It was not 
only because he always yielded to his im^Dulses, 
that he frequently used language which was painful 
and distressing to those whom he addressed, but 
also because he felt a secret pleasure in exciting 
fear, and in harassing the more or less trembling 
individuals before him. He held that uncer- 
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t?»iuty stimulates real, and tlieretore lie rarely dis- 
played s;\tisfoctiou with either persons or things. 
Admimhly served, always ol'eyed on the moment, 
he would still lind hiult, and keep everybody in 
the jvdace iu divad of his displeasure about some 
small detail. If the e:isy flow of his conversation 
had cstahlished for the time a sense of ease, he 
would suddenly imagine that it might be abused, 
and by a banl and imperious woni he would put the 
person whom he had previously encouraged in his or 
her place — that is to say, in fear. He hated repose 
for himself atid gruvlged it to others. When do 
l\emus;\t had arranged one of those mngniiicenT fetes 
iu which all the arts t\*ere laid under contribution for 
his pleasure, I was never asked whether the Emj>eior 
^vas pleasorl. but whether he had grumbled moro or 
less, ills service was the severest of toil. He has 
been heard to say, iu one of tliose moments when 
the strength of oouviction apjvareil to weigh upan 
him, "The truly happy man is he who hides from 
me, away in the country, and when I die tbe world 
vciU vAter a groat ‘vafT** 

1 have said that Bonaparte was incapable of 
generosity ; and yet his gifts were immense, and the 
reirards he l>es:ot>'o«.i gipintic. But when he p.iid 
for a service, he mmie it plain that he expected to buy 
another, and a vague uneasiness as to the conditions 
of lire bargain always remained. There ^va5 .also 
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a good deal of caprice in liis gifts, so that they 
rarely excited gratitude, i^rorcover, he required iliat 
llie money he distributed should all be expended, 
and he rather liked people to contract, debt-, because 
it kept them in a state of dependence. ITis wife 
gave him comjdcte satisfaction in the latter par- 
ticular, and he -would never put lier affairs in 
order, so tlial he might reserve the ])owcr of 
alarming her. At. one time he allowed do 
Remusat a considerable income, that wo might 
keep what is called open house, and receive a 
great manv foreignei’s. We were vci’V exact in 
the first expenses demanded l.)y a great establish- 
ment. A little while after, I had the misfortune to 
lose my mother, and was forced to close my house. 
The Emperor then rescinded all his gifts, on the 
ground that we could not keep the engagement 
we had made, and he left us in what was really a 
position of embarrassment, caused entirely by his 
fugitive and burdensome gifts. I pause here. If 
I' carry out the plan I have formed, my memory, 
carefully consulted, will furnish me by degrees 
with other anecdotes which will complete this 
sketch. What I have already written suffices to 
convey an idea of the character of him with whom 
circumstances connected the best years of my life. 
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Bo>iri\rAnTEs ^loTnER. 

jMadame Bouaparte (nee Eamoliui) was married, 
in 1767, to Cliarles Bonaparte, ^liose family was 
amongst the noble families of Coreicii. It is said 
that there had been a liaison between her and 
^I. do Marboiuf, governor of the island, and some 
went so for as to allege that Xapoleon was the 
son of M, do Marboeuf: it is certain that he always 
took care of the Marboiuf family. However that 
may have l>eeu, the governor had Napoleon Bona- 
pirte included among the number of noble children 
who wore to be sent from Corsic;\ to France, to bo 
educated at a military school. He was placed at 
that of Brionnc. 

The English having become masters of Corsica 
in 1700, Madame Bonaixartc, a rich widow, retired 
to Marseilles with her other children. Their educa- 
tion had been much neglected, and, if we are to 
accept the reojillectious of the ^farseillais as eWdence, 
her daughters had not been brought up under the 
strict rule of a scrupulous morality. The Emperor, 
iudoed, never pardoned the town of Marseilles for 
having been aware of the position his family occu- 
jued at that period, and the disjximging anecdotes 
imprudently rei'cated by certain Proven^ls, seri- 
ously militated against the interests of the whole 
of Provence. 
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The widowed Madame Bonaparte established her- 
self in Paris on her son’s attainment of power. She 
lived a retired life, amassing as much money as 
possible ; she meddled in no public matters, and 
neither had nor wished to have any influence. Her 
son overawed her, as he overawed ever^^body. She 
was a woman of very ordinary intelligence, who, 
notwithstanding the rank in which events placed 
her, never did anything worthy of remark. After 
the fall of the Empire, she retired to Rome, where 
she hves with her brother. Cardinal Fesch. It 
is said that, in the first Italian campaign, he 
eagerly profited by the opportunity of founding his 
fortune which then presented itself. He acquired, 
received, or even took, it is said, a considerable 
quantity of pictures, statues, and valuable articles, 
which have since served to decorate his various 
residences. When he afterwards became a cardinal 
and Archbishop of Lyons, he devoted himself wholly 
to the duties of his two great offices, and in the end 
he acquired a most honourable reputation among 
the clergy. He often opposed the Emperor while 
his disputes with the Pope were pending, and 
strongly resisted him on the occasion of the futile 
attempt to hold a council at Paris. Either for 
political reasons or from religious motives, he made 
some opposition to the divorce ; at least, the Empress 
Josephine believed him to have done so. I shall 
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go more into details on tins subject hereafter. The 
cardinal has, since his retirement to Koine, preserved 
the unvarying favour of the sovereign pontiff.* 

Josrrn Bon'apakte. 

Joseph Bonaparte was born in 17GS. He has a 
handsome face, is fond of the society of women, and 
has alwa^’s been remarkable for having better man- 
ners than any of his brothers. Like them, however, 
ho affects astute duplicity, llis ambition, although 
less developed than that of Napoleon, has never- 
theless come out under certain circumstances, and ho 
has always shown capacity enough to ho master of 
tlie situations in which he lias been placed, difficult; 
though they have often been. In 1805, Bonaparte 
wished to make Joseph King of Italy, requiring him, 
however, to renounce all claim to the succession to 
the throne of France. This Joseph refused to do. 
Ho always adhered tenaciously to what ho called 
his rights, and believed himself destined to give 
the French repose from the turmoil in which they 
wore kept by the over-activity of his brother. Ho 
understood better than Napoleon how to carry a 
j>oint by fair means, but ho failed to inspire con- 
lidenco. ITo is amiable in domestic life; but bo did 

• Mail.imo Bonoparto, born in I7r»0, died in 1830. Cardinal 
^ Fosch, born nt .Ajaccio the 3nl of Janiiarj*, 1703, died at Komo 
tho 13lh of May. 1839.—?. K. 
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not cxliibil mncli nbiliiv. ciilier on ilic tlirono of 

♦* * 

ilCa])leSj or on that of Spain. Tt is true lie was 
pcvmiUcd lo reign only as if he were iSTaiinloons 
lieiitcnnnij and in neither country did lie insjhre 
2)ersonal esteem, o]' arouse aniinosity.'"^ 

Ilis wife, the dangliier of a ^rarscillcs merchant,, 
named Clary, is the simjdcsl and tlie host, woman in 
the world. Plain, common looking, timid and silent, 
she attracted no attention, cither at the Pmjieror’s 
Court, or when she wore successively those two 
crowns, which she .has apparently lo.st. without 
regret. There are two daughters hy this marriage. 
The family is now established in America. The 

A 

sister of ^Madame Joseph t^onaparle was manned 
to General Bernadotte, now King of Sweden. She, 
who was not a commonplace person, had before her 
marriage been very much in love witli Napoleon, and 
appears to have always preserved the memory of 
that feeling. It has been supposed tliat her hardly 
extinguished passion caused her obstinate refusal 
to leave France. She lives in Paris at present, 
in close retii’ement. f 

*' Joseph tBonajDai'te died at Florence, the 28th of July, 1844. 
— P. R. 

t The Queen of Sweden died a few years ago, after having 
long lived in Paris in the Eue d’Anjou Saint Honote. 
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LuCIEN BONAPAnTE. 

Lucien Bonaparte has a great deal of ability. He 
displayed a taste for the arts and for certain kinds 
of literature at an early age. As a deputy from 
Corsica, some of his speeches in the Council of 
the Five Hundred were remarked at the time; 
amongst others, that which he made on the 22nd of 
September, 1798, the anniversary of the foundation 
of the Itepublic. He there defined the oath that 
each member of the Council ought to take — to watch 
over liberty and the constitution, and to execrate 
any Frenchman who should endeavour to re-establish 
royalty. On General Jourdan’s expressing some 
fears, awakened by the rumour that the Council was 
menaced with a speedy overthrow, Lucien reminded 
them of the existence of a decree which pronounced 
outlawry on all who should attack the inviolability 
of the national representation. It is probable that 
all the time he had a secret \inderstanding with his 
brother, and like him was awaiting the approach 
of the hour when they might lay the foundations of 
the elevation of their family. There were, however, 
some constitutional ideas in Lucien’s head, and per- 
haps, if he had been able to presence any influence 
over bis brother, he might have opposed the in- 
definite growth of arbitrary power. He succeeded 
in sending information to Napoleon in Egypt of the 
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state of affairs in France, and having thus hastened 
his brother’s return, he aided him effectually, as 
is well known, in the Eevolution of the 10th 
Brumaire, 1^99. 

Lucien afterwards became Minister of the Interior, 
then ambassador to Spain, and in both capacities he 
gave offence to the First Consul. Bonaparte did not 
like to remember services which had been rendered 
to him, and Lucien was in the habit of reminding 
him of them, in an aggressive manner, during their 
frequent altercations. 

While he was. in Spain he became very intimate 
with the Prince de la Pais, and assisted to arrange 
the treaty of Badajoz,^ which on that occasion 
saved Portugal from invasion. 

He received a sum, which has been estimated at 
five hundred millions of francs,' as a reward for his 
services. This was paid partly in money, and partly 
in diamonds. At this time he also formed a project 
of marriage between Bonaparte and an Infanta of 
Spain; but Hapoleon, either from affection for his 
wife, or from fear of exciting the suspicions of the 
republicans, with whom he was still keeping on 
terms, rejected the idea of this marriage, which was 
to have been concluded through the agency of the 
Prince de la Paix. 

In 1190, Lucien Bonaparte, who wo 

* 6tli June, 1801.— P. B. 
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of tlie military stores near Toulon, bad married the 
daughter of an inukeepor, who bore him two daugh- 
ters, and died a few years later. The eldest of 
these two girls was in after 3 *eam recalled to Franco 
h^’ the Einpei'or, who, when he saw his affairs 
going Iwdl}' in Spain, wished to treat for peace with 
the Prince of the Asturias, and to make him marry 
this daughter of Lucien’s. But the young girl, who 
was placed under her grandmother's care, too frankly 
imparted in her lettore to her father the impres- 
sions she received at her uncle's Court, and ridi- 
culed the most important personages. Her letters 
were opened, and their contents so irritated the 
Emperor that lie sent her back to Itah'. 

In 1S03, Liicien, now a widower and entirelj- 
devoted to a life of pleasure, to which I might, 
indeed, give a harehor name, suddenly fell in love 
with iladame Jouherthon, the wife of a stock-broker. 
Her husband was promptly* sent to Saint Domingo, 
where he died, and then this beautiful and clever 
woman managed to make Lucien marr^* her, not- 
withstanding the opposition of the First Consul. 
An open rupture took place between the two 
brothers on that occasion ; Lucien left France in 
the spring of 1S04, and established himself at Romo. 

It is well known that since then he has devoted 
himself to the interests of the Pope, and has adroitly' 
Eccurod his protection ; so much so that even now, 
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although he was recalled to Paris at the period of 
the fatal enterprise of 1815, ho was permitted to 
return, after the second restoration of the king, to 
the Poman States, and to live quietl}' with the other 
members of his family who had retired thither. 
Lncien was born in 1775.'" 

Louis Boxapakte. 

Lonis Bonaparte, horn in 1778, is a man con- 
cerning whom opinions have diUcrcd widely. His 
assumption of a stricter morality tlian that of other 
members of his family, his odd opinions — based, 
however, on daring theories rather than on solid 
principles — have deceived the world, and made for 
him a reputation different from that of his brothers. 
"With much less talent than either jSTapoleon or 
Lucien, he has a touch of romance in his imfigina- 
tion, which he manages to combine with complete 
hardness of heart. Habitual ill health soured him 
in his youth, and added to the harsh melancholy 
of his disposition. I do not know whether, had 
he been left to himself, the ambition so natural to 
all his family would have been developed in him, 
but he has, at least, shown upon several occasions 
that he considered himself entitled to profit by the 

chances which circumstances have thrown in his 
way. 

» Lucien Bonaparle died at Viterbo, 30 th Juno, 1840 .— P. E. 
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He has been applauded for ■wishing to govern 
Holland in the interests of the country, in spite of 
his brother’s projects, and his abdication, although it 
was due to a whim rather than to generous feeling, 
has certainly done him honour. That is, after all, 
the best action of his life. 

Louis Bonaparte is essentially egotistical and sus- 
picious. In the course of these Memoirs he will 
become better known. Bonaparte said of him one 
day, “ His feigned virtues give me almost as much 
trouble as Lucien’s vices.” He has retired to Rome 
since the downfall of his family. 

Madame Josephin’e Bonaparte and Her Family. 

The Marquis de Beauharnais, father of the general 
who was the first husband of Madame Bonaparte, 
having been employed in a military capacity at 
Martinique, became attached to an aunt of Madame 
Bonaparte’s, with whom he returned to France, and 
whom he married in his old age. 

This aunt brought her niece, Josephine de la 
Pagerie, to France. She had the girl educated, and 
also made use of her ascendancy over her aged 
husband, to marry her, at the age of fifteen years, 
to young Beauharnais, her stepson. Although ho 
married her against his inclination, there is no 
doubt that at one time he was much attached to his 
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wife ; for I have seen very loving letters written by 
him to her, when he was in garrison, and she']pre- 
served them with great care. Of this marriage were 
born Eugene and Hortense. When the Revolution 
began I think that Beauharnais’ love for his wife 
had cooled. At the commencement of the Terror 
M. de Beauharnais still held his command in the 
French army, and had no longer any relations with 
his wife. ' 

I do not know under what circumstances she 
became acquainted with certain deputies of the 
Convention, hut she had influence with them, 
and as she was kind-hearted and obliging, she used 
it to do as much good to as many people as 
possible. From that time her reputation for good 
conduct was very much damaged ; but her kindness, 
her grace, and the sweetness of her manners could 
not he disputed. She served my father’s interests 
more than once with Barrere and Tallien, and owed 
to this my mother’s friendship. In 1793 chance 
placed her in a village on the outskirts of Paris, 
where, like her, we were passing the summer. Our 
near neighbourhood led to some intimacy. I re- 
member that Hortense, who was three or four 
years younger than I, used to visit me in my room, 
and, while amusing herself by examining my little 
trinkets, she would tell me that all her ambition for 
the future was to be the owner of a similar treasure. 


VOL. I. 
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Unhappy’ woman ! Sho has sinco boon laden with 
gold and diamonds, and how has she not groaned 
iindor the crashing weight of the royal diadom ! 

In those evil days when every one was forced to 
seek a place of safety from tho persecution by which 
ail classes of society wci*o besot, wo lost sight of 
Madame do Beauharnais. Her husband, being sus- 
pected by tho Jacobins, had been thrown into prison 
in Paris, and condemned to death by tho Revolu- 
tionary Tribimah Sho, also, was imprisoned, but 
escaped the guillotine, which preyed on all without 
distinction. Being a friend of tho beautiful Madame 
Tnllion, sho was introduced into tho socioty of tho 
Directory, and was especially favoured by Barras. 
Madame do Beapharnais had very littlo fortune, and 
her taste for dress and luxury rendered hor dependent 
on those who could aid her to indulge it. AYithout 
being precisely protty, sho possessed many personal 
charms. Iler features were delicate, her expression 
was sweot; her mouth was very small, and concealed 
her bad teeth ; hor complexion ^vas rather dark, but 
with tho help of skilfully applied red and white sho 
remedied that defect; her figure ^^'as perfect, her 
limbs Wore flexible and delicate ; hor movoraeuts 
were easy and elegant. La Fontaine’s lino could 
never liavo been more fitly applied than to her: 

“ Et la grace, plus boUo oucore quo la IveautS.” 

She dressed with perfect taste, enhancing tho 
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beauty of wliat she wore ; and with these advantages 
and the constant care bestowed upon her attire, she 
contrived to avoid eclipse by the* youth and beauty 
of many of the women by whom she was surrounded. 

To all this, as I have already said, she added ex- 
treme kindness of heart, a remarkably even temper, 
and great readiness to forget any wrong that had 
been done to her. 

She was not a person of remarkable intellect. A 
Creole, and frivolous, her education had been a good 
deal neglected ; but she was aware of her deficiencies 
and never - made blunders in conversation. She 
]oossessed true natural tact ; she readily found 
pleasant things to say : her memory was good — 
a useful quality for those in high position. -Un- 
happily, she was deficient in depth of feeling and 
elevation of mind. She preferred to charm her 
husband by her beauty, rather than by the influence 
of certain virtues. She carried complaisance to excess 
for his sake, and kept her hold on him by con- 
cessions which, perhaps, contributed to increase the 
contempt with which he habitually regarded women. 
She might have taught him some useful lessons ; but 
she feared him, and allowed him to dictate to her in 
everything. She was fickle, easy to- move and 
easy to appease, incapable of lasting feeling, of 
sustained attention, of serious reflection, and although 
her greatness did not turn her head, neither did it 
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educate her. The bent of her character led her to 
compassionate the unfortunate; but she could only 
dwell on the troubles of individuals — she did not 
think of the woes of France. The genius of Bona- 
parte overawed her : she criticised him only in what 
concerned herself personally ; in everything else she 
respected what he called “ the force of his destiny.” 
He exerted an evil influence over her, for he inspired 
her with contempt for morality, with a large share 
of his own characteristic suspicion, and he taught her 
the art of lying, which they both practised with 
skill and effect. 

It is said that she was the prize of his command 
of the army of Italy; she has often assured me 
that at that time Bonaparte was really in love with 
her. She hesitated between him, General Hocho, 
and M. de Caulaincourt, who also loved her. 
Bonaparte prevailed. I know that my mother, then 
living in retirement in the countryTt was much 
surprised on learning that the widow of de 
Beauharnais was about to marry a man so little 
known as Bonaparte. 

When I questioned her as to what Bonaparte was 
like in his youth, she told mo that he was then 
dreamy, silent, and awkward in the society of women, 
but passionate and fascinating, although rather an 
odd person in every way. She charged the campaign 
in Egypt with having changed his temper, and deve- 
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loped that petty despotism from wliicli she after- 
wards snfferjed so much. 

I have seen letters from Napoleon to Madame 
Bonaparte, written at the time of the first Italian 
campaign. She accompanied him to Italy, hut 
he sometimes left her with ' the rearguard of the 
army, until a victor}^ had secured the safety of the 
road. These epistles are very singular. The writing 
is almost illegible ; they are ill spelt ; the style is 
strange and confused. But there is in them such 
a tone of passionate feeling ; the expressions are so 
animated, and at the same time so poetical ; they 
breathe a love so different from mere “ amours,” that 
there is no woman who would not have prized such 
letters. They formed a striking contrast with the 
graceful, elegant, and measured style of those of 
M. de Beauharnais. How strange it must have been 
for a woman to find herself one of the moving 
powers of the triumphant march of an army, at a 
time when politics alone governed the actions of men ! 
On the eve of one of his greatest battles, Bonaparte 
wrote : “I am far from you ! It seems to me that 
I am surrounded by the blackest night; I need 
the lurid light of the thunderbolts which we are 
about to hurl upon our enemies, to dispel the dark- 
ness into which your absence has thrown me. 
Josephine, you wept when I parted from you : you 
wept ! At that thought all my being trembles. 
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But be consoled , "Wurmser sball pay dearly for 
the tears I have seen you shed " And on the 
morrow Wtirmser was beaten 

The enthusiasm with which General Bonaparte 
was leceived in beautiful Italy, the magnificence of 
the fetes, the fame of his victories, the wealth which 
every officer might acquire there, the unbounded 
luxury in which she lived, accustomed Madame Bona- 
parte from that time forth to all the pomp with which 
she was afterwards surrounded, and she acknowledged 
that nothing in her life ever equalled the emotions of 
that time, when love came, or seemed to come daily 
to lay at her feet a new conquest over a people 
enraptured with their conqueror It is, however, 
plain from these letters, that Madame Bonaparte, 
in the midst of this life of triumph, of victory 
and of licence, gave some cause for uneasiness to 
her victorious husband His letters, sometimes 
sullen and sometimes menacing, reveal the torments 
of jealousy , and they abound m melancholy reflec- 
tions, which betray his weariness of the fleeting 
delusions of life It may have been that those 
misunderstandings, which wounded tlie first very 
keen feelings Bonaparte had ever experienced, had a 
bad effect upon him, and hardened him by degrees 
Perhaps be uould have been a better man if ho had 
been more and better loved. 

When, on his return fiom this brilliant campaign, 
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the coiiqiicring gewcral ^vas obliged to exile himself 
to Egypt, to escape from the growing suspicion of 
the Directory, Madame Bonaj^arte’s position became 
precarious and difficult. Her husband entertained 
grave suspicions of her, inspired by Joseph and 
Lucien, who dreaded the powerful influence that she 
might exercise through her son, who had accom- 
panied Bonaparte. Her extravagant tastes led her 
into recldess expense, and she was harassed by debts 
and duns. 

Before leaving France, Bonaparte had directed 
her to purchase an estate; and as she wished to 
live in the neighbourhood of Saint Germain, where 
her daughter was being educated, she selected 
Malmaison. There we met her again, when we 
were residing for some months at the chateau of 
one of our friends, at. a short distance from Mal- 
maison. Madame Bonaparte, who was naturally un- 
reserved, and even indiscreet, no sooner met my 
mother again, than she talked to her very freely 
about her absent husband, about her brothers-in- 
law — in fact, about a host of people who were utter 

* Madame de Vergennes was very intimate with. M. Chanorier, 
a wealthy and intelligent man living at Oroissy, on the hank 
of the Seine, and who was one of the first to introduce the 
merino sheep into France. It was from Oroissy that she and 
her daughters made a neighbourly visit to Malmaison, and. 
I'esumed with Madame Bonaparte their former intimacy with 
Madame de Beauharnais. . 
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strangers to ns Bonapirte was supposed to be 
almost lost to rrauce, and his wife was neglected 
!My mother took pity on her , we showed her some 
attention, which she never forgot At that time I 
was se\ enteen j ears of age, and I had been married 
one year 

It was at ilalmaison that iladame Bonaparte 
showed ns an immense quantity of pearls, diamonds, 
and cameos, which constituted the contents of her 
jewel-case Even at that lime it might have 
figured in a, story m the “Arabian Nights,’ and 
it nas destined to receive immense accessions 
Invaded and grateful Italy had contributed to 
these riches, and the Pope had also done so, as a 
mark of his appreciation of the respect with which 
the conqueror treated him by denjang himself 
the pleasure of planting Uis flag upon the walls 
of Rome The reception-i corns at Malmaison were 
sumptuously decorated with pictures, statues, and 
mosaics, the spoils of Italj , and each of the generals 
v\ho figured in the Italian campaign exhibited booty 
of the same kind 

Although she was surrounded with all the^e 
treasures, Madame Bonaparte was often without 
money to meet her everj day expenses , and, to get 
out of this difficulty, she trafficked in her influence 
with the people in power at the time, and compro- 
mised herself by forming impnident connections 
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Dreadfnllj eiiibarrassecl, on worse tenns than ever 
with her brothers-in-law, siippl^hng too much ground 
for their accusations against her, and no longer 
counting on the return of her husband, she was 
strongly tempted to give her daughter in marriage 
to the son of Rewbell (a member of the Directoiy) ; 
but Mademoiselle de Beauharnais would not consent, 
and her opposition put an end to a project whose 
execution would doubtless have been highly dis- 
pleasing to Bonaparte. 

Presently a rumour of Bonaparte’s arrival at 
Frejus arose. He came back with his mind full 
of the evil reports that Lucien liad repeated to him in 
his letters. His wife, on hearing of his disembark- 
ation, set out to join him ; she missed him, had to 
retrace her steps, and returned to their house in the 
Rue Chantereine some hours after his arrival there. 
She descended from her carriage in haste, followed 
by her son and daughter, and ran uj) the stairs lead- 
ing to his room ; but what was her surprise to find 
the door locked ! She called to Bonaparte, and 
begged him to open it. He replied, through the 
door, that it should never again be opened for her. 
Then she wept, fell on her knees, implored him for 
her sake and that of her two children; but all in 
vain, the silence was unbroken, and several hours of 
the night passed over her in this dreadful suspense. 

. At last, however, moved by her sobs and her per- 
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soTOKuicOj Bonaparto opened tlie door at about four 
o'clock ill tlie niomhig-, and appeared, as ^radaiiie 
Boiiajxirte berself told me, with a stern countenance, 
which, however, l>ctravod that he too had been weep- 
ing. He bitterly reproached her with her conduct, her 
foigetfulness of him, all the re.al or imaginary sins 
of which Lucicn had accused her, and concluded hy 
announcing an eteinal sepanition. Then turning to 
Eugene de Beauharnais, who was at that time about 
twenty years old — ** As for you." he said, yon shall 
not hear the burden of your mothers faults. You 
shall be alv^a^'s my son : I will keep you with me," 
Xo, no, General," replied Eugene ; *' I must share 
the ill fortune of my mother, and from this moment 
I say farewell to you," 

These words shook Bonaparte's resolution. He 
opened his arms to Eugene, weeping ; his wife and 
Hortense knelt at his feet and cnihraced liis knees; 
and, soon after, all was forgiven. In the explanation 
that ensued. Madame Bouajvirte succeeded in clearing 
herself from the accusations of her brother-in-law; 
and Bonapcirte, then burning to avenge her, sent 
for Lucien at seven o'dock in the morning, and 
bad him, without any foiewaming, ushered into the 
rcoiu where the huslxmd and wife, entirely recon- 
ciled, occupied the same I'ed. 

From that time Bonaparte desired his wife to 
break with Madame Tallien and all the society of the 
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Directory. The 18th Brumaire completely severed 
her connection with those individnals. She told 
me that on the eve of that important day she 
observed, with great surprise, that Bonaparte had 
loaded two pistols and placed them beside his bed 
On her questioning him, he replied that a certain 
event might happen in the night which would render 
such a precaution necessary. Then, without another 
word, he lay down, and slejDt- soundly until the next 
morning. 

When he became Consul, the gentle and gracious 
qualities of his wife, which attracted many persons 
to his Court whom his natural rudeness would have 
otherwise kept away, were of great service to him. 
To Josephine he entrusted the measures to he taken 
for the return of the emigres. Nearly all the 
“ erasures ” passed through the hands of Madame 
Bonaparte ; she was the first link that united the 
French nobility to the Consular Grovernment. We 
shall learn more of this in the course of these 
Memoirs. 

Eugene de Beauharnais, horn in 1780, passed 
through all the phases of a sometimes stormy and 
sometimes brilliant life, without once forfeiting his 
title to general esteem. Prince Eugene, now living 
in a camp, again in the leisure and luxury of his 
mother’s house, was, to speak correctly, educated 

See Appendix. 
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nowhere. His natural instincts were good; the 
schooling of Bonaparte formed hut did not per- 
vert him; events were his instructors. Madame 
Bonaparte was incapable of giving sound advice ; 
and therefore her son, who loved her sincerely, 
perceived very early in his career that it was 
useless to consult her. 

Prince Eugene did not lack personal attractions. 
His figure was graceful ; he was skilled in all bodily 
exercises ; and he inherited from his father that fine 
manner of the old French gentleman, in which, 
perhaps, 31, de Beaubarnais himself gave him his 
earliest lessons. To these advantages he added sim- 
plicity and kind-heartedness; he was neither vain 
nor presumptuous; he was sincere without being 
indiscreet, and could he silent when silence was 
necessary. Prince Bugbne had not much natural 
talent ; his imagination was not vivid, and his 
feelings were not keen. He was always obedient 
to his stepfather; and although he appreciated him 
exactly, and was not mistaken with regard to him, 
he never hesitated to observe the strictest fidelity* to 
him, even against his own interests. Never once 
was he surprised into showing any sign of dis- 
content, either when the Emperor, while loading his 
own family with honoiirs, seemed to forget his 
stepson’s claims, or when his mother was repudiated. 
At the time of the divorce Eugene maintained a 
very dignified attitude. 
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Engcne, as colonel of a rcginicni. was beloved by 
his soldiers. Tn Italy he was held in hie'h honour. 

fc O 

The sovereigns of Europe esteemed him, and the 
world was well pleased (hat his tbriunes have sur- 
vived those of his family. 

He had the srood fortune to marry a charmino: 
princess, who never ceased to love him, and whom 
he rendered happy. Tie possessed in perfection those 
qualities which make the happiness of home life — 
sweet temper, and tliat natural chceiTulncss which 
rises above every ill, and was perhaps due to the 
fact that he was never profoundly moved by any- 
thing. TYhen, however, indifference towards the 
interests of other people is also displayed in one's 
own personal troubles, it ma}’’ fairl}^ be called philo- 
sophy. 

Hortense, Prince Eugbie’s younger sister (she 
was born in 1183), was, I think, the most unhappy 
person of our time, as she least deserved to be so. 
Cruelly slandered by the Bonapartes, who hated 
her, included in the accusations which the public 
delighted to bring against all who belonged to that 
family, she was not strong enough to contend 
against such a combination of ills, and to defy those 
calumnies which blighted her life.'^’" 

* There are few things in these Memoirs which will he read 
with greater surprise than the pages relating to Queen Hor- 
tense. My grandmother lived and died in the - conviction 
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Madame Louis Bonaparte was, like tier mother 
and brother, not remarkable for intellect ; but, like 
them, she possessed tact and good feeling, and she 
was more high-minded and imaginative than they. 
Left to herself in her youth, she escaped the con- 
tagion of the dangerous example of evil. At 
Madame Campan’a select and elegant boarding-school 
she acquired accomplishments rather than education. 
"While she was young, a brilliant complexion, beau- 
tiful hair, and a fine figure rendered her agreeable 
to look upon; but she lost her teeth early, and 

that in speaking thus she was stiictly adhering to the truth. 
The contrary opinion has, however, prevailed; and it has 
keen confirmed by tho conduct of her son, Napoleon III., who 
Tendered marked honours to the Duo do Horny. Veiy likely 
that, as often happens, everything was true in its turn — in 
youth, innocence and sorrow; afterwards, consolation. It is 
unnecessary to say that on this point I preserve the exact text 
of the Memoirs, as they were written by tho hand of their 
author. I have only thought it right to suppress comments 
of an opposite nature on certain ladies of the Couit. Tho 
reader will, perhaps, bo strrprisod to Rad no mcatioa ta these 
family portraits of either Queen Caroline or Princo-^s 
P.aulino Bonaparte. I leave out certain matters in relation to 
them which havo no bearing on the Emperor him«!elf. My 
father particularly desired that tho text of his mother’s 
Memoirs should bo scrupulously respected. It seemed to me, 
however, that on this p^>int 1 might fairly depart from the mica 
of strict editing Habits, tastes, and customs become modified by 
time, and much that seemed natural to n clover woman in high 
life at that period nould give scandal in our more punctilious 
day. 
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illness and sorrow altered her features. Her natural 
instincts were good ; but, being absolutely ignorant 
of the world and of the usages of society, and 
entirely given up to ideal notions drawn from a 
sphere which she had created for herself, she was 
unable to rule her life by those social laws, which 
do not indeed preserve the virtue of women, but 
which, when the}’’ are accused, procure them support 
indispensable on their passage through the world, 
and which the approbation of conscience cannot 
replace. To appear virtuous, it is not sufficient 
to lead a good life ; women must also obey the 
rules that society has made. Madame Louis, who 
was placed in circumstances of extreme difficulty, 
never had a guide ; she understood her mother 
and could not venture to place any confidence 
in her. As she held firmly to the principles, or 
rather to the sentiments her imagination had created, 
she was at first very much surprised at the lapses 
from morality in which she detected the 'women 
by whom she was surrounded, and was still more 
surprised when she found that those faults were not 
always the result of love. Her marriage, cast her 
on the mercy of the most tyrannical of husbands ; 
she became the resigned and dejected victim of 
ceaseless and unremitting persecution, and sank 
under the weight of her sorrow. She yielded to 
it without daring to complain, and it was not 
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until she was at the point of death that the truth 
became known I knew Sradame Louis Bonaparte 
\ery intimately, and was acquainted with all the 
secrets of her domestic life I have always believed 
her to be the purest, as she was the most unfortunate, 
of women 

Her only consolation was in her tender love for 
her brother , she rejoiced in his happiness, his success, 
his amiable temper How many times have I heard 
her say “ I only live in Eugene s life ^ " 

She declined to mairy Rewhelfs son, and this 
reasonable refusal was the result of one of the 
errors of her imagination From her earliest youth 
she had persuaded herself that a woman, if she 
would be virtuous and happy, should marry no man 
unless she loves him passionately Afterwards, 
when her mother wished her to marry the Comte de 
Mun, now a peer of France, she again refused to 
obey her 

M de Mun had emigrated , Madame Bonaparte 
obtained pei mission for his return He came back 
to a considerable fortune, and asked for the hand of 
Mademoiselle de Beauhamais in marriage Bona- 
parte, then First Consul, had little liking for this 
union, Madame Bonaparte would, however, have 
had her owm vvaj about it, only for the obstinate 
resistance of her daughter Some one said before 
her that do Mun had been, uhilo in Gcrmanj, 
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in love with Madame de Stael. That celebrated 
woman was, in the imagination of the young girl, a 
sort of monster, whom it was impossible to know 
without scandal and without taint. M. de Mun 
became odious to her, and thus he missed a great 
match, but also the terrible downfall that was to 
ensue. It was a strange accident of destiny, thus to 
have missed being a prince, perhaps a king, and 
also to have escaped dethronement. 

Shortly after, Duroc, then one of the First Consul’s 
aides-de-camp, and in high favour with him, fell in 
love with Hor tense. She was not insensible to his 
passion, and thought she had at length found that 
other half of her being which she sought. Bona- 
parte was in favour of the marriage ; but this time 
Madame Bonaparte was inflexible. “ My daughter,” 
she said, “ must marry a gentleman, or a Bonaparte.” 
Then Louis was proposed. He had no liking for 
Hortense, he detested the Beauharnais Jfinnily, and 
desjDised liis sister-in-law ; hut, as he was taciturn, he 
was supposed to be amiable ; as he was severe in his 
judgments, he was supposed to be a good man. 
j\Iadame Louis has since told me that wb^n she first 
heard of this arrangement she suffered terribly. Not 
only was she forbidden to think of the man she loved, 
bui, she was to be given to another, whom she in- 
si inctively distrusted. However, as this marriage 
was in accordance with her mothers wishes, as it 
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■would strengtlien the family ties, and might advance 
her brother’s interests, she yielded herself a submis- 
sive ■victim ; nay, she did even more. Her imagina- 
tion was full of the duties imposed on her ; she 
determined to make every sort of sacrifice to the 
wishes of a husband whom she had the misfortune 
not to love. Too sincere and too reserved to feign 
sentiments she did not feel, she was gentle, sub- 
missive, full of deference, and more anxious, perhaps, 
to please him than if she had loved liim. The false 
and suspicious disposition of Louis Bonaparte led him 
to regard the gentle deference of his wife as affectation 
and coquetry. ‘‘ She practises on me,” he said, ** to 
deceive me.” Ho believed that her conduct was 
dictated by the counsels of her experienced mother ; 
he repelled the efforts she made to please him, and 
treated her with coarse contempt. Kor was this all. 
He actually I'epeated to Madame Louis all the accu- 
sations which had been brought against her mother, 
and, afier having gone as fur in that direction as ho 
could go, he signified his pleasure that confidential 
relations between his udfe and her mother should 
cease. He added, “You arc now a Bonaparte. Our 
interests should bo yours; those of your own family 
no longer concern yon.” He accompanied this cruel 
notification with insulting threats, and a coarse ex- 
pression of his disdainful opinion of women ; ho 
cnumcratetl tlio precautions he meant to take in 
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order, as lie said, to escape tlie common fate of all 
liiisbands, and declared that ho would not be the 
dupe either of her attempts to escape his vigilance, 
or of the tricks of pretended docility by which 
she might hope to win him over. 

The effect of such a declaration upon a young and 
imaginative mind ina}’’ easil}^ be conceived. Hortense, 
however, conducted herself as an obedient wife, and 
for many years only her dejection and her failing 
health betrayed her sufferings. Her husband, 
who was harsh and capricious, and, like all the 
Bonapartes, selfish, worn and embittered besides by 
a painful disease which he had contracted during the 
Egyptian campaign, set no limit to his exactions. 
As he was afraid of his brother, while at the same 
time he wanted to keep his wife away from Saint 
Cloud, he ordered her to say it was by her own wish 
that she seldom went thither, and forbade her to re- 
main there a single night, no matter how much her 
mother might press her to do so. Madame Louis 
became pregnant very soon after her marriage. The 
Bonapartes and Madame Murat, who were dis- 
pleased at this marriage, because, as Joseph’s children 
were girls, they foresaw that a son of Louis, who 
would also be a grandson of Madame Bonaparte, 
would he an object of natural interest -to him, spread 
the infamous -report that ' an improper intimacy 
had existed between the First Consul and his step- 
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daiigliier, ^ith tlie comiivxmce of Josepliine herself. 
The puhlic -^s quite ready to believe this scanda- 
lous lalsehoodj and Madame Murat repeated it to 
Louis, -who, vrhether he believed it or not, made it a 
pretext for every kind of conjugal tyranny. The 
narrative of his cruelty to his wife would lead 
me too fir at present ; I shall return to the subject 
hereafter. Her servants were employed as spies 
njKin her ; the mo^t trifling notes addressed to or 
written by her were opened ; every friendship was 
prohibiteil; Louis was jealous even of Eugene. Scenes 
of violence were frequent; nothing was spared 
her. Conatvartc was not slow to perceive this state 
of aflairs, but he v'as grateful to Madame Louis for 
her silence, which put him at his case, and exempted 
him from the necessity of interference. He, who 
never esteemed women, always professed positive 
veneration for Ilortcnse, and the manner in which 
he spoke of and acted toivards l»er is n formal con- 
tradiction of the accusations which were brought 
acpiinst her. In her presence his language w.is 
alwa\'s careful and decent. ITe often appealed to 
her to arbilmtc K'tween his wife and himself, and 
he took rebukes from her which he would not have 
endured jvuiently from any one else. ** ITortense.’’ 
he said more than once, “forces mo to believe in 
virtue." 




book I. 
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question, they reject such a proposition with all 
the strength of their present position of vantage; 
they- deal out unsparing and most ungenerous 
blame, for there is now no risk in undertaking 
tlie duties on which they pride themselves. And 
yet, when a revolution is in progress, who can flatter 
himself that he has always adopted the right course ? 
Who amongst us has not been influenced by circum- 
stances ? Who, indeed, can venture to throw the 
first stone, without fear lest it recoil upon himself. 
Citizens of the same country, all more or less hurt by 
the blows they have given and received, ought to 
spare each other — they are more closely hound to- 
gether than they think; and when a Frenchman 
mercilessly runs down another Frenchman, let him 
take care; he is putting weapons into the hands 
of the foreigner, to be used against them both. 

Not the least evil of troubled times is that bitter 
spirit of criticism which produces suspicion, and 
perhaps contempt, of what is called public opinion. 
The tumult of p.assion enables every one to defy H. 
Men live for the most part so much outside of them- 
selves, that they have few opportunities of consult- 
ing their conscience. In peaceful times, and in the 
case of ordinaiy actions, the judgments of the world 
replace it well enough; but how is it possible to 
submit to them, when they arc ready to deal death 
to those who would bow to them ? It is safest, then, 
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to rely on tliat conscience wliicli one can never 
brave witli im^Diinity.^ Neitber my husband’s con- 
science nor my own reproaches him or me. The 
entire loss of his fortune, the experience of facts, the 
march oh events, a moderate and legitimate desire 
lor easier circumstances, led M. de Remusatin 1802 
to seek a place of some kind. To profit by the 
repose that Bonaparte had given to France, and 
to rel}?- on the hojDes he insjoired, was, no doubt, 
to. deceive ourselves, but we did so in common 
with almost all France. Unerring prevision is 
given to very few ; and if, after his second mar- 
riage, Bonaparte had maintained peace, and had 
employed that portion of his army which he did 
not disband, to line our frontiers, who is there who 
would have dared to doubt the duration of his 
power and the strength of his rights ? At that 
time both his power and his rights seemed to have 
acquired the force of legitimac}’’. Bonaparte reigned 
over France with the consent of France. That 
fact only blind hatred or foolish jDride can now 
attempt to deny. He reigned for our misfortune, 
and for our a-lorv : the alliance of those two words 
is, in the present state of .society, more natural than 
it seems, at least when military gloiy is in question. 
"When he became Consul, people breathed freel}'. 
fir.-^t he won public confidence; w 
causes of discpiiet arose, the e 
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committed to him. At last he frightened all those 
who had believed in him, and led honest citizens 
to desire his fall, even at the risk of loss to 
themselves. This is the history of M. de Remusat 
and mjself; there is nothing humiliating in it. 
"We too were relieved and confident when the country 
had breathing space, and afterwards we desired its 
deliverance above all other things. 

No one will ever know what I suffered during the 
later years of Bonaparte’s tyranny. It would he 
impossible for me to describe the absolute einceiity 
with which I longed for the return of the king, who 
would, as I firmly believed, restore peace aud liberty 
to us. I foresaw all my personal losses ; and JI. de 
E^musat foresaw them even more clearly than I did. 
That which we desired would wieck the fortunes of 
our children. But the loss of our own foitune, 
which we could have preserved only by the sacrifice 
of our convictions, cost us fto regret. The ills of 
France cried too loud then — shame to those who 
would not listen to them I We served Bonaparte, we 
even loved and admired him ; and I do not hesitate 
to make this avowal. It seems to me it is never 
painful to acloiowledge a gemiino feeling. I am not 
at all embarrassed because the opinions I held at one 
time are opposed to those which I held at another ; 
I am not incapable of being mistaken. I know what 
1 have felt, and I have always felt it sincerely ; that 
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myself. ^ 

Ky present task is, liowever, a dllkciilt. one, m 

must go back in searcli of a number of 

wbicb we strong and vivid when I receivud tbmm 

but wbicb now, like mined buildings devu'^tatod by 

foe, have no longer any connection one willi nimtber. 

At tbe commenceraent of tliesc Memoirs ! shall 

pass as briedy as jjossible over all that is merely 

personal to ourselves, up to tbe lime ol our intro* 

ductiou to tbe Court of Bonaparte ; aftorwanfo 1 

shall perhaps revert to still earlier recolkiclions. 

A woman cannot be expected to relate tbe \)oVnic:\l 

life of Bonaparte. If be was so reserved with 

those who surrounded him, that persons in the 

next room to him were often ignorant of events 

which they would indeed learn by going into Baris, 

but could ouly comprehend fully by transporting 

themselves out of France, how much more impossible 

would it have been for me, young as I was when 

I made my entry into Saint Cloud, and during 

tke first years tliat I lived there, to do more than 

observe isolated facts at long intervals of time? 

1 sWh record v,liat I saw, or thought I saw, and 

will do my best to make my narrative as accurate 
as it is sincere. 

I was twenty-two years old when I became 
My-m-Waiting to Madame Bonaparte, I 


was 
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married at sixteen years of age, and had previously 
been perfectly happy in a quiet life, full of home 
affections. The convulsions of the Revolution, the 
execution of my father iu 1704, the loss of our 
fortune, and my mothers love of retirement, kept 
me out of the gay world of which I knew and 
desired to know nothing. I was suddenly taken 
from this peaceful solitude to act a part upon 
the stage of history, and without having passed 
through the intermediate phases of society. I was 
much affected hy so abrupt a transition, and my 
disposition has never lost the impression it then 
received. I dearly loved my liushand and my 
mother, and in their society I had been accustomed 
to follow the dictates of my feelings. In the Bona- 
parte household I interested myself only in what 
moved me strongly. Never in my life could I occupy 
myself with the trifles of what is called the great 
world. 

!My mother had brought me up most carefully ; 
my education was finished under the superin- 
tendence of my husband, a highly cultivated man, 
older than I hy sixteen years. I was naturally 
grave, a tendency which in women is always allied 
to enthusiasm. Thus, during the early part of my 
iGsideuce with Jladame Bonaparte and her husband, 

1 was full of the sentiments which I considered duo 
to them. Their well-knovn charactcis, and what 
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I have already related of their domestic life, ren- 
dered this a sure preparation for many mistakes, 
- and certainly I did not fail to make them. 

I have already mentioned our friendship with 
Madame Bonaparte during the expedition to Egypt. 
After that, we lost sight of her, until the time when 
my mother, having arranged a marriage for my sister 
with a relative of ours,^ who had returned secretly, 
hut was still included in the list of the proscribed, 
addressed herself to Madame Bonaparte in order 
to obtain his “erasure.”| The matter was readily 
arranged. Madame Bonaparte, who was then endea- 
vouring, with much tact and kindness, to win over 
persons of a certain class who still held aloof from 
her husband, begged ' that my mother and M. de 
Remusat would visit her, in order to return thanks 
to the First Consul. It was not possible to refuse, 
and, accordingly, we went to the Tuileries| one 
evening, • shortly after Bonaparte had taken up his 

* M. Charles de Gan ay, son of a sister of M. Charles 
Gravier de \ergennes, and first cousin of the author of these 
Memoirs. He Ti'as a deputy, and colonel of the Eoyal Guard 
under the Eestoration, I do not know what prevented his 
marriage with Mademoiselle Alix de Vergennes, who shortly 
after married General Hansouty. ’ The friendship between 
the two bi-anches of the family was not disturbed by this affair, 
and is happily hereditary. — P. E. 

t See Appendix. * 

t On the nineteenth of February, 1800 (30 Pluviose, year 8), 
the Fiist Consul took possession of the Tuileries. — ^P. E. 
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abode tborc. Ilis wife told ino afterwards that on 
tbe fn-st. niglit of tboir sojourn in tlio jialaco, lio 
said to ber, langliing, “ Como, little Creole, get into 
tbe bed of yom' innstors,'* 

AVo foun^ UonnjiaHo in tlio great di‘fvwing‘-room 
on tlio ground floor; lio was seated on a sofa. 
Beside him I saw General iforeau, with whom ho 
appeared to ho in close conversation. At that period 
they wero still trying- to get on together. A very 
nmiahlo speech of Bonaparte's, of a ginceful kind, 
unusual with him, was much talked of. IIo had 
Iiad a superb jviir of pistols made, with tho names of 
all Moixiau’s battles cngravcil on the stocks in gold 
lottci*s. “You must excuse their not being moro 
richly ornamented," said Bonaparte, pi'csenting them 
to tho Gcnoi*al ; “ the names of vonr victories took 
up all tho space." 

Thei'o woivi in tho dmwing-room ministers, 
generals, and ladies ; the latter almost all young and 
pivtty : Madame Louis Bonaparte; * Madame Mumt, 
who was recently marrieil, and whom I greatly 
admii'od ; ^ladamc who was paying lier 

wedding visit, and was at that time very l>eauti- 
fnl. ^ladame Bonaparte received her company 
with ]>orfect ginec; she wms dressed tasteiully in 
,a I'cvivod antique style which \\'as tho fashion of the 

• ITortonso tic l>o»uh^Tnais iiMirrlctl Xauiis nv^najvirte on 
tlio 4111 Jnimarj*, 1S02. 
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day. Artists had just then a good deal of influence 
on the customs of society. 

Bonaparte rose when we curtsied to him, but 
after a few vague words reseated himself, and took 
no more notice of the ladies who were in the room. 
I confess that, on this occasion, I was less occuj)ied 
with him than with the luxury, the elegance, 
and the magnificence on which my eyes rested for 
the first time. 

From that day forth we made occasional visits to 
the Tuileries ; and after a while it was suggested 
to us, and we took to the idea, that M. de Bemusat 
might obtain some post, which would restore us to 
the comfort of which the loss of our fortune had 
deprived us. M. de Rernusat, having been a magis- 
trate before the Revolution, would have preferred 
occupation of a legal- character. He would not grieve 
me by separating me from my mother and taking 
me away from Paris, and therefore he was disposed 
to ask for a place in the Council of State, and to 
avoid' prefectures. .But we really knew nothing of 
the structure and composition of the Grovernment. 
My mother had mentioned our position to Madame 
Bonaparte, who had taken a liking to me, and was 
also pleased with my husband’s manners, and it 
occurred to her that she might place us near herself. 
Just at this time my sister, who had not maiiied 
the cousin whom I have mentioned, married 
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de Xausouty, the nephew of Madame do Moutesson, 
a general of brigade, and a man very much es- 
teemed in the army and in society. This marriage 
strengthened onr connection with the Consular 
Gnvormuent, and Madame Bonaparte told my 
mother, a mouth afterwards, that she hoped before 
long M. de Eemusat woidd bo made a Pi'efect 
of the Palace. I will pass over in silence the 
sentiments with which this news was received in 
the flimily. For 1113* own part, I w’as exceediiigh' 
frightened. M. do Bemusat w'as resigned rather than 
pleased, and as he is a particularh* conscientious 
man, ho applied himself to all the minute details of 
his new occupation, immediatc^v after his nominatjon, 
which soon followed. ShortK* afterwards I I'ocoived 
the following letter from (.tenoral Pnroc, Governor 
of the Palace : — ■ 

“ ^Fapamk, 

“ The Firet Consul has nominated 3'ou 
to afferici upon yhuhmo Bonuporte^ in doing the 
honours of the palace. His personal knowledge of 
vonr character and of 3'our principles satisfies him 
that you will acquit \-ourseIf of this duty with the 
j>oliteucss which distinguishes French ladies, and 
with dignitt* such as the (government requires. I am 
happv* to have l>oon made the metlium of announcing 
to 3*ou this mark of his esteem and confidence. 

Beceive, madame. m3" respectful homage.” 
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Thus did we find ourselves installed at this sin- 
gular Court. Although Bonaparte would have 
been angry if any one Ir.ul sccnunl to (husht the 
sincerity of his utterances, which were at tliis ]icriod 
entirely republican, he int.rocluccd every day soiiui 
novelty into his manner of lilo, which tended to 
give the place of his abode more and nioic jc* 
semblance to the palace of a sovereig'n. He liked 
display, provided it did not intcrlcrc with Ins 
own particular habits; therefore he laid the weight 
of ceremonial on those who suri-oundcd him. ilc 
believed also that the French are att.racted by the 
glitter of external pomp. He was very .simple 
in his own attire, hut he required his officers to wear 
magnificent uniforms. He had already established a 
marked distance between himself and the two other 
Consuls : and just as, although he used the preamble, 
order of the Consuls, etc., in the acts of govern- 
ment, his own signature fA^was placed at the end, 
so he held his Court alp^Z^Ker at the Tuilcries or 


at Saint Cloud ; he ambassadors with 

the ceremonial used by^angs, always appeared in 
public attended Ijy a numerous guard, while he 
allowed his colleagues only two grenadiers to escort 
their carriages ; and finally he began to give his 
wife rank in the State, 

At first we found ourselves in a somewhat difficult 
position, which, nevertheless, had its advantages. 

VOL. I. ' -n, 
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Military glory and the rights it confers were all-in- 
all to the generals and aides-de-camp who sur- 
rounded Bonaparte. They seemed to think that 
every distinction belonged exclusively to them. The 
Consul, however, who liked conquest of every kind, 
and whose design was to gain over to himself 
all classes of society, made his Court pleasant to 
persons belonging to other professions. Besides 
this, M. de Remusat, who was a man of intellect, 
of remarkable learning, and superior to his colleagues 
in conversational powers, was soon distinguished by 
his master, who was quick at discovering qualities 
which might be useful to himself. Bonaparte was 
glad that persons in his service should know, for his 
purposes, things of which he was ignorant. He 
found that my husband knew all about certain 
customs which he wanted to re-establish, and was a 
safe authority on matters of etiquette and the habits 
of good society. He Ij^nPy indicated his projects, 
was at once '^^derst'^^ as promptly obeyed. 
This unusual manner gave 

some offence to the military men. They foresaw that 
they would no longer be the only persons in favour, 
and that they would bo required to alter the rough 
manners which did well enough for camps and fields 
of battle ; therefore our presence displeased them. 
For my own part, although I was so young, I had 
more ease of manner than their wives, ilost of 
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my companions were ignorant of the world, timid 
and silent, and they were either shy or frightened 
in the presence of tlie First Consul. I was very 
quick and lively, fond of novelty and of intellectual 
pursuits, interested in observing strange scenes 
and persons, and I found favour with my new 
sovereign, because, as I have already said, I took 
pleasure in listening to him. And then, Madame 
Bonaparte liked me, because she herself had chosen 
me ; she was pleased that she had been able to 
attach a person of good family to herself, and that, 
through the medium of my mother, whom she re- 
spected highly. She trusted me, and I was attached 
to her, so that before long she confided all her 
secrets to me, and I faithfully preserved them. 
Although I might have been her daughter, I was 
often enabled to give her good advice, because the 
habits of a secluded and strict life make one take a 
serious view of things. My husband and I were 
soon placed in so prominent a position that we 
had to' secure forgiveness for it. We obtained that 
position almost entirely by preserving our simple 
ways, by keeping within the bounds of politeness, 

* The Empress Josephine was horn at Martinique, in 1763. 
She married M. de Beauharnais in 1779, and separated from him 
in 1783. After the death of her husband she was married 
(civilly) to General Bonaparte, on the 9th of March, 1796. She 
died on the 29th of May, 1814. — P. R. 
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and by avoiding everything which might lead to 
the suspicion that we wanted to trade on the favour 
we enjoyed. 

de Bemusat lived in a simple and kindly 
fashion in the midst of this bristling Court. As for 
me, I was fortunate enough to hold my own without 
offence, and I put forward no pretensions distasteful 
to other women. The greater number of my com- 
panions were much handsomer than I — some of them 
were very beautiful; and they were all superbly 
dressed. ^ly face, which had no beauty but that 
of youth, and the habitual simplicity of my attire, 
satisfied them that in several ways they were supe- 
rior to me ; and it soon seemed as if we had made a 
tacit compact that they should charm the eyes of the 
First Consul when we were in his presence, and that 
1 should endeavour, so far as lay in luy power, to 
interest his mind. As I have already said, to do 
that, one had only to be a good listener. 

Political ideas rarely enter into the head of a 
woman at twenty-two. I was at that time quite 
without any kind of party spirit. I never reasoned 
on the greater or less right which Bonaparte had to 
the power of which every one declared that he made 
a good use. il. de Re'rausat, who believed in liim, 
as did nearly the whole of France, was full of the 
hopes that at that time seemed to ho well founded. 
All classes, outraged and disgusted hy the hoiTors of 
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the Revolution, and grateful to the Consular Govern- 
ment which preserved us from the Jacobite reaction, 
loolced upon its coming into power as a new era 
for the country. The experiments in liberty that 
had been repeatedly’ made, had inspired a natural, 
though not reasonable, avei'sion to it ; for, in truth, 
liberty alway’s disappeared when its name was used 
merely’ to difterentiate successive kinds of tyranny^ 
Generally’- speaking, nobody’- in Franco wanted any’- 
thing except quiet, the right to free exercise of the 
intellect, the cultivation of private virtues, and the 
reparation, by’- degrees, of tliose losses of fortune 
which were common to all. When I remember the 
dreams which I cherished at that time, the recollectio]i 
makes me sick at heart. I regret those fancies, as 
one regrets the bright thoughts of the spring-time 
life — of that time when, to use a simile of Bonaparte’s, 
one looks at all things through a gilded veil which 
makes them bright and sparkling. “ Little by’- little,” 
said he, “this veil thickens as we advance in life, 
until all is nearly black.” Alas ! he himself soon 
stained with blood that gilded veil through which 
France had gladly contemplated him. 

It was in the autumn of 1802 that I established my- 
self for the first time at Saint Cloud, where the First 
Consul then was. There were four ladies, and 
each in succession passed a week in attendance on 
Madame Bonaparte. The service, as it was called, 
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of the Prefects of the Palace, of the aenerals of the 
Guard, and of the Aides-de-Gamp, was conducted in 
the same way. Duroe, the Governor of the Palace, 
lived at Saint Cloud ; he kept the household in perfect 
order ; we dined with him. The First Consul took 
his meals with his wife. Twice a week he in- 
vited some members of the Government ; once a 
month he gave a great dinner to a hundred guests, in 
the Gallery of Diana at the Tuileries ; after these 
dinners he received every one who held an important 
post or rank, either military or civil, and also 
foreigners of note. During the winter of 1803 we 
were still at peace with England. A great number 
of English people came to Paris, and as we were 
not accustomed to seeing them, they excited much 
curiosity. 

At these brilliant receptions there was a great 
display of luxury. Bonaparte liked women to dress 
well, and, either from policy or from taste, he encou- 
raged his wife and sisters to do so. Madame Bona- 
parte and Mesdames Bacciocbi and Murat (Madame 
Leclerc, afterwards Princess Pauline, was at Saint 
Domingo in 1802) were always magnificently attired. 
Costumes were given to the different coi-ps ; the 
uniforms were rich; and this pomp, coming as it did 
after a period in which the affectation of squalor 
had been combined with that of extravagant civimCf 
seemed to be an additional guarantee against the rotum 
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of that fatal regime.^ which was still remembered 
with dread. 

Bonaparte’s costume at this period is worthy of 
record. 'On ordinary daj'-s he wore the uniform 
of his guard ; but he had decreed, for himself 
and his two colleagues, that on all occasions of 
grand ceremonial each should wear a red coat, made 
of velvet in winter, in summer of some other mate- 
rial, and embroidered in gold. The two Consuls, 
Oambaceres and Lebrun, elderly, powdered, and 
well set up, wore this gorgeous coat, with lace 
ruffles, and a sword, after the old fashion of 
full dress ; hut Bonaparte, who detested all such 
adornments, got rid of them as much as possible. 
His hair was cut short, smoothed down, and gener- 
ally ill arranged. With his crimson-and-gold coat 
he would wear a black cravat, a lace frill to his 
shirt, hut no sleeve ruffles. Sometimes he wore 
a white vest embroidered in silver, hut more fre- 
quently his uniform waistcoat-, his uniform sword, 
breeches, silk stockings, and boots. This extra- 
ordinary costume and his small stature gave him 
the oddest possible appearance, which, however, no 
one ventured to ridicule. When he became Emperor, 
he wore a richly-laced coat, with a short cloak and 
a plumed hat ; and that costume became him very 
well. He also wore a magnificent collar of the 
Order of the Legion of Honour, in diamonds, on 
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State occasions ; but on ordinary occasions he wore 
oniy the silver cross. 

On the ere of his coronation, the marshals he had 
created a few months before came to pay him a 
visit, all gorgeously arrayed. The splendour of 
their costume, in contrast with his plain uniform, 
made him smile. I was standing at a little distance 
from him, and as he saw that I smiled also, be said 
to me,' in a low tone, “It is not every one who 
has the right to he plainly dressed.” Presently the 
marshals began disputiug-j^among tbemselveg.jjboul, 
the great question pretensions 

j'vwere still <^-0 founded, and each enumerated his 

f iC.Ur.s. Bonaparte, while listening to them, again 
lanced at ma, “I think,” said I, “you must have 
stamped your foot on France, and said, ‘ Let all the 
vanities arise from the soil.’ ’ “ That is true,” he 
replied; “but it is fortunate that the French arc to 
bo ruled through their vanity.” 

During the first months of my sojourn at Saint 
Cloud in the winter, and .at Paris, my life was very 
pleasant. In the morning, at eight o’clock, Bona- 
parte left his wife’s room and wont to his study. 
IVhen we were in Paris, ho again went down to 
her apartments to breakfast; at Saint Cloud, ho 
breakfasted alone, generally on the tennee. "While 
at hreakfost, he received artists and actors; and 
talked to them freely and pleasantly. Afterwards, ho 
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devole'l liiniseir lo pnltiic* n}Tair.< until .‘^ix oi'loi'lc. 
^Frulninc I'onapnrto ivinnincd at iionu- «Inrin_u‘ i\w 
inc'i’nintix roneivinti' an iiniu»'n^'“ munln’r (»! visitiT;-’, 
cbicilv wonuni. Annajo: iht'st* wonitl bn some \vhf»'* 
hnsbands to (be (iovt‘rmn''!it. and soiiie 

(ilu-se were <'a]lef] /•'}//;/??) wlio did imt 

■wisli to liave. or !<' appi-ar t" ha\«'. rolatitam wifh 
ilio I'irsi Consul, liuj who solicit. -d, thfoUi^'li his 
M'ife. •* cfasuTt-s *’ or rouif ^jtiore-. .Madmne Ihtna- 
parte receuved tlieui all wii'n p -rtht'i p-ra(’e, Slu; 
promised everythiniT. and sent every oui' away well 
pleased, Tludr pi-titions were )tut aside and lost 
sometimes, hut tlicn they hr<fue;!it fresh ones, ami 
site never scorned tired of listenlne-p" 


* My fattier, bm-n in 1707, was very ynunp; at lliis time, 
lie had, Jiowcver. a diKtinei rccxdicfdinu of a visit wdn'eti he 
paid to the palace with tiis mother, and lie writes in n note 
respecting it: — 

“On Sunday I was tahen to the Tm'ieriis, and all<ov«d to 
look on at the review of tlio treoj)-^ in the ('anein-e) fr.im the 
ladies’-maids’ A^andow. A larg..- drawing tiy Jsaiixy, whieh has 
been engraved, exactly repr-yiaef % all that w.-e, inf.-ie-timr in 
that spectacle. One day, after th-- h irade. my motli. r emie f..r ma 
(I think she had accompanied Xkel.anie ]h»n;tj>ar{e info fie- e-nirt 
of the Tuileries), and tool: me nj.rj staire,,..; fn!! .,f suldi.-is, at 
Avhoni I stared hard. One of t?u u,. y.-iio wa- eomiiig d.ovn, 
spoke to her; he avore an infenry nnif-rm. * WJio i« fliaf/' 
X asked, Avhen he liad j';=--d. Jfi- v,v!'' Luttu Hnunp-it''''- 
Then I saiv a yonng ra-in pAng np-Xair-, in tla.. vo lldriier.-.o 
uniform of the Guide-. ri;X- nam-- i did not la-ed fo 
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■We dined at in Paris; at Saint Cload we 
went oat to drive at that hour — the Consul in a 
calkhe with Ins wife, we in other carnages Bona- 
parte's brother and sisteis, and Eugene de Beauhai- 
nais, might come to dine with him whenever they 
wished to do so Sometimes Madame Louis came, 
but she never slept at Saint Cloud. The jealousy 
of Louis Bonaparte, and his extreme suspicion, had 
already made her shy, and melancholy. Once oi 
twice a weeU, the little Napoleon (who afterwards died 

coirps in tlie armj, and nlio did not know that Engcno do 
BeauhoriiaiB nas Colonel of tlio Guides? At IcngtU wo reached 
Mndamo Bonaparte’s drawing room At first there was no ono 
thcio but horself, ono or two ladie«, and mj father, wcanng his 
icd coat cmbroidetod in silver I was probably kissed — perhaps 
they thought mo giown, then no ono noticed mo an> further 
Soon an officer of the Consul’s guard entered Ho i\ as short, thin, 
and carried himself badlj, or at least carclcsslj I nas suffi- 
ciently drilled in etiquette to obseno that ho moied about a 
great deil, and made rather freo Among other things, I 
burpnsed to see him sit on tho arm of a chair From thence ho 
spoko, across a considorablo distance, to inj mother Wo v tro 
in front of linn, and I remarked bis thin, almost nan face, nith 
its brown and jcllowish tints AVo drew near him while ho 
spoko AATien I was within bis reach, ho noticed mo, ho took 
mo bj my two cars and pulled them rather roughlj Ifo Iiurt 
mo, and, had I not been in a palaco, I ahoiihl haio cned Then, 
turning to inj father, ho askc<l, ‘Is ho learning mathematics?’ 
Soon after I was taken awa>. ‘ AN'lio is that soldier?’ I enquired 
of mj mother ‘ That soldier is tho First Consul ’ ” 

Such was ray fathers introduction to tho life of Courts Ho 
saw tho Emjicror onl> onco more, and under similar circiim* 
stances— r E 
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in Holland) was sent to Saint Cloud. Bonaparte 
seemed to love that child : he built hopes for the 
future upon him. Perhaps it was only on account 
of those hopes that he noticed him ; for M. de Talley- 
rand has told me that, when the news of his nephew’s 
death reached Berlin, Bonaparte, who was about to 
appear in public, was so little ajBfected, that M. de 
Talleyrand said, “ You forget that a death has 
occurred in your family, and that you ought to 
look serious.” “ I do not amuse m^^self,” replied 
Bonaparte, “ h}^ thinking of dead people.” 

It would he curious to compare this frank utterance 
with the fine speech of M. de Fontanes, who, having 
to deliver an address on the depositing of the Prus- 
sian flags at the Invalides with great pomp, dwelt 
pathetically upon the majestic grief of a conqueror 
who turned from the splendour of his victories to 
shed tears over the death of a child.'* 

* The following letters were written by the Emperor on the 
occasion of the death of this child, in May, 1807. He was at 
Einkestein, and he wrote to the Empress Josephine — 

“ I know how mnch the death of poor Napoleon grieves you ; 
you can -comj)rehend the pain I feel. I wish I were near 
you, that you might he moderate and reasonable in your grief. 
You have had the happiness never to lose a child ; but that 
loss is one of the conditions and penalties attached to our 
miserable human destiny. Let me hear that you have been 
reasonable, and that you are well, if you would not increase mj'' 
trouble. Adieu, my love.” 

Some days later (the 20th of Maj'), he wrote to the Queen ' of 
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Jladame Bonaparte began to talk of a tragedy (I 
do not know wbat it was) which was then being 
performed. On this the First Consul passed the 
living authors in review, and spoke of Ducis, 
whose stylo he did not admire. He deplored the 
mediocrity of our tragic poets, and said that, above 
everything in the world, he should like to recom- 
pense the author of a fine tragedy. I ventured to say 
that Duois had spoilt the “ Othello ” of Shakespeare. 
This long English name coming from my lips pro- 
duced a sensation among our silent and attontiv-o 
audience in epaulettes, Bonap.artc did not altogether 
like anything English being praised. “Wo argued 
the point a while. All I said was very common- 
place; hut I had named Shakespeare, I had held 
my own ag.iinst the Consul, I had praised an 
English author. What audacity ! what a prodigy 
of erudition ! I was obliged to keep silence for 
several days after, or at least only to take part in 
idle talk, in order to efface tho effect of my unlucky 
and easily-gained reputation for learning. 

When I left the palace and wont back to my 
mother’s house, I associated there with many 
amiable women and distinguished men, whoso con- 
versation was most interesting; and I smiled at 
tho difference between their society and that of tho 
Court of the First Consul. 

One good effect of our almost habitual silence 
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was that it kept us from gossip. The women had 
no chance of indulging in coquetry ; the men were 
incessantly occupied in their duties ; and Bonaparte, 
who did not yet venture to give way to all his 
fancies, and felt that the appearance of regularity 
would be useful to him, lived in a way which deceived 
me as to his morality. He appeared to love his wife 
very much ; she seemed to he all in all to him. 
nevertheless, I discovered ere long that she had 
troubles of a nature which surprised me. She was 
of an exceedingly jealous disposition. Tt was a very 
great misfortune for her that she had no children by 
her second husband ; he sometimes expressed his 
annoyance, and then she trembled for her future. 
The family of the First Consul, who were always 
hitter against the Beauharnais, made the most of 
this misfortune. From these causes quarrels arose. 
Sometimes I found Madame Bonaparte in tears, and 
then she would complain bitterly of her brothers-in- 
law, of Madame Murat, and of Murat, who kept up 
their own influence by exciting the Consul to passing 
fancies, and promoting his secret intrigues. I 
begged her to keep quiet. I could see that if Bona- 
parte loved his wife, it was because her habitual 
gentleness gave him repose, and that she would lose 
her power if she troubled or disturbed him. How- 
ever, during my first years at Court, the slight 
differences which arose between them alwavs 
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ended in satisfactory explanations and in redoubled 
tenderness. 

After 1802, I never saw General l^loreau at 
Bonaparte’s Court ; tbey were already estranged. 
JMoreau’s motber-in-law and wife wore sclieiners, 
and Bonaparte could not endure a spirit of intrigue 
in women. Jloreovcr, on one occasion the mother 
of Madame Moreau, being at Malmaison, had ven- 
tured to jest about the suspected scandalous intimacy 
between Bonaparte and his sister Caroline, then 
newly married. The First Consul never forgave 
these remarks ; for which he severely censured 
both the mother and the daughter. Jlorcau com- 
plained, and was sharply questioned about his own 
attitude. ITe lived in retirement, among people 
who kept him in a state of constant irritation; and 
Murat, who was the chief of an active secict police, 
spied out causes of ofience which were wliolly un- 
important, and continually carried malicious reports 
to the Tuileries. This multiplication of the police was 
one of the evils of Bonaparte’s government, and was 
the result of his suspicious disposition. The agents 
acted as spies upon each other, denounced each other, 
endeavoured to make themselves necessary, and kept 
alive Bonaparte’s hahitual suspicion. After the affair 
of the infernal machine, of which M. do Talleyrand 
availed himself to procure the dismissal of Fouche, 
tlie police had heon put into the hands of Begnier, 
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tlie Gliicf Judge. Bonaparte tlioiigdit lliai liis sup- 
pressing the Minist.ry of Police, wliicli was a revo- 
lutionaiy invention, would look like libcralisni 
and moderation. lie soon repented of this step, and 
replaced the regular i\rinistry by a multitude of 
.spies, whom he oontinued to employ even after 
he had reinstated Fouche. Jlis Prefect of Police. 
Murat, with Duroc, Savary (who then commanded 
the Gend'nnncric d'c'life), iJaret (who ]ia<l also :i 
secret police, under the orders of de Semon- 
ville), and I don't know how many f)t]icrs, did the 
work of the suppressed ^fini-stry. 

Fouche, who possessed in perfection the art of 
making himself necessary, soon crept back seci’ct.ly 
into the favour of the First Consul, and succeeded in 
o-ettiim’ himself made Minister a second time. Tlie 

O O 

badly conducted trial of General j\Ioreau aided him 
in that attempt, as will appear presently. 

Cambaceres and Lebrun, Second and Third 
Consuls, took very little part in the administra- 
tion of Government. The latter, who was an old 
man, gave Bonaparte no concern. The former, a 
distinguislicd magistrate, who had great Aveight ‘ 
in all questions within the province of the Council of 
State, took part only in the discussion of certain 
laws. Bonaparte profited by his knowledge, and 
relied with good reason on the ridicule that 
his petty vanity excited, to diminish his import- 

VOL. I. d 
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ance. Cambaceres, charmed with the distinctions 
conferred on him, paraded them with childish 
pleasure, which was humoured and laughed at. His 
self-conceit on certain points frequently secured his 
safety. 

]\r. de Talleyrand had vast *influonco. Every 
great political question jiassed through his hands. 
Hot only did he regtilate foreign affairs at that 
period, and not only had he chiefly determined the 
new State constitutions to he given to Germany 
— and thereby laid the foundations of his immense 
fortune — but ho had long conferences with Bona- 
parte every day, and urged him to measures for 
the estahlislimoiit of his power on the basis of 
reparation and reconstruction. I am certain that 
measures for the restoration of ^lonarchy wore 
frequently discussed between them. M. do Talley- 
rand always remained unalterably convinced that 
IMonarchical Government only was suitable to 
France; while, for his own part, it would have 
enabled him to resume all his former habits of life, 
and replaced him on familiar ground. Both tlio 
advantages and the abuses proper to Courts would 
offer him chances of acquiring power and influence, 

I did not know do Talleyrand, and all I had 
heard of him had prejudiced mo strongly against 
him. I was, ho^Yeve^, stnick by the cleg;\uco of 
his manners, wliicli presented so ^«tro^lg a con- 
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trasi 1o the riulc heaving* of ilic iiiili{ar>' men hy 
\vliom I was surrounded. He preserved among 
them the indelible charncferistics of a t/mnd i^eignciir. 
He overawed hy his disdainful silence, by bis palro- 
nizing politeness, from which no one could escape. 
]\r. dc Talleyrand, who was the most arfificial of 
beings, contrived to make a sort of natural cbaracter 
for himself out of a number of habits deliberately 
adopted ; he adhered to them under all circumstances, 
as though thevhad rcallv const it, u ted his true nature. 
Ilis habitually light manner of treating the most 
momentous matters was .almost alw.'ivs useful to 
himself, but it frequently injured the cnect of his 
actions. 

For several years I had no acquaintance with 
him — I distrusted him vaguely ; but it amused mo 
to hear him talk, and to see him act with the case 
peculiar to himself, that lent infinite grace to all 
those ways of his, which in any other man would 
be regarded as sheer affectation. 

The winter of this year (1803) was vei*y brilliant. 
Bonaparte desired that fetes should be given, and 
he also occupied himself with the restoivation of the 
theatres. He confided the canying out of the latter 
design to his Prefects of the Palace. M. de Remusat 
was entrusted with the charge of the Comedie Fran- . 
9 aise ; a number of pieces which had been prohibited 
b}^ Republican policy were put upon the stage. 
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B\ degrco-N *\U the former Inlntjs of '^ocnl life wore 
re*\imed This w-os n cle\ci wn^ of enticing hich 
thoso who hnd been fimilnr with tint '^ocnl life, nnd 
of I'ciiuituig the tios tint hind cmlircd men together 
This sjfctom wns «:kiIfuIK cniiied out IToatile 
opinions hec'iine wcnkci d'Xih The Bonlists, -who 
Ind boon biOled on the IStli rmctidor, continued 
to hope tint Boinp'irte nftoi InMiig rc-e-t iblnhcd 
oixlei, would include the icturn of the Hou-'O of 
Bouibon iniong Iik roatointions TheN deccued 
thcin^cUo'' on tint }>oint indeed but ut le'iat the\ 
Ind to tlnnk bun for the re-Kjatubhalnnont of order , 
uud thc\ looked foiwnnl to a deciM\c blow, which, 
In di**po**mg of hn jicr^on and «iuddcnh rendonng 
^nc,lnt 1 phcc which heiicefoith no one but bo 
could fill would rnnke it evident lint onh tholcgiti- 
iinte <!0^o^t^gIl could In? hi** intunl «jucco-'0r This 
«:ecrct ide\ ot i l''U't' which n geiicnll) confident in 
wlnt it hopc>- and imprudent in wint it 

nttompts loil to iMKwcd correspondence with onr 
pnnctN to itftmpts In the and to nioie- 

ments in L\ ^ eudto All tU-o proceedings Boin- 
pirte wntched in mIciicc 

On the other Innd, those who were cniniourvd of 
fnlenl ^^nernulcnt observed with nno'isincss tint 
the consul ir 'luthontv tended lownnK i ccntrih"!- 
tiou whuh w Is In degrees rcMving the nh i of 
UM di\ Ihcso indcontents were nliuost of the <=ume 
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mind as tlie few individuals who, notwithstanding 
the errors into which the cause of liberty had led 
some of its partisans, were forced by their consciences 
to acknowledge that the French Revolution was a 
movement of public ' utility, and who feared that 
Bonaparte might succeed in jDaralyzing its action. 
Now and then a few words were said on this subject, 
which, although very moderate in tone, showed that 
the Royalists were not the only antagonists of liis 
secret projects whom Bonaparte would meet with. 
There were the ultra- Jacobins to be kept within 
bounds, and also the military, who, full of their own 
pretensions, were astonished that any rights, e.vcept 
theirs, should be recognized. The state of opinion 
among all these different parties was accurately 
reported to Bonaparte, who steered his way among 
them prudently.' He went on steadily towards a 
goal, which at that time few peo^de even guessed at. 
He kept attention fixed upon a portion of his policy 
which he enveloped in mystery. He could at will 
attract or divert attention, and alternately excite the 
approbation of the one or the other party — disturb 
or reassure them as he found it necessary ; now 
exciting wonder, and again hope. He regarded the 
French as fickle children ready to be amused by a 
new plaything at the expense of their own dearest 
interests. His position as First Consul was advaii- 
tageous to him, because, being so indefinite, it excited 
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less uneasiness among a certain class of people. At 
a later period, the positive rank of Emperor deprived 
him of that advantage; then, after having let Franco 
into his secret, he had no other means left whereby 
to efface the impression fiom the country, hut that 
fatal Inre of military glory which ho displayed hefoio 
her From this cause arose his ne\er-ending wars, 
his inteiminable coiupiests, foi he felt we must he 
occupied at all hazards And now* w*o can see that 
from this cause too arose the obligation imposed on 
him to push his destiny to its limits, and to refuse 
peace either at Dresden or even at Chiltillon. For 
Bonaparte knew* that he must rnf.dhbly ho lost, from 
that day on which his compulsory quietude sliould 
gne us time to reflect upon him .md upon oursches. 
At the end of 1802, or the beginning of 1802, 
theie appeared m the Alonitew a dialogue between a 
Frenchman, ontlnjsiasticon tlie subject of the English 
constrtution, and a so-called reasonable Englishman, 
wdio, after huMng shown that, stnctly speaking, 
England has no constitution, hut only institutions, 
^^^‘uoic 01 less adapted to tlic position of the connti) 
parte character of its inhabitants, cndcavouis 

On these institutions could not he adopted 

federal go\ ^vlthout giving rise to many c\iF. 

the consular ‘imitu means, Bonaparte cndca\ oiired 
tion which was ld,oit\ which alwa\s 

lovdty. Ihcsc Frcneh people. 
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About the close of 1802, we heard at Paris that 
General Leclerc had died of yellow fever, at Saint 
Domingo. lii the month of January his pretty 
young widow returned to France. She was then 
in had healtlr, and dressed in deep mourning; but 
still I thought her the most charming person I 
had ever seen. Bonaparte strongly exhorted her 
to conduct herself better than slie liad done before 
she went out to Saint Domingo ; and she promised 
everything, but soon broke her word. 

The death of General Leclerc gave rise to a little 
difficulty, and the settling of this tended towards 
that revival of former customs which was preparing 
the way for monarchy. Bonaparte and Madame 
Bonaparte put on mourning, and we received orders 
to do likewise. This was significant enough ; but 
it was not all. The ambassadors were to pay a 
visit at the Tuileries, to condole with the Consul 
and his wife on their loss, and it was represented 
to them that politeness required them to wear 
mourning on the occasion. Thej^ met in consultation, 
and as there was not time for them to obtain in- 
structions from their several courts, they resolved 
to act upon the intimation they had received, thus 
following the custom usual in such cases. Since 
September, 1802, an ambassador from England, Lord 
- Whitworth, had replaced the Charge d'affaires. There 
was hope of a lasting peace; intercourse between 
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England and Franco increased daily ; buf, notwith- 
standing this, persons. who were a little better in- 
formed than the crowd foresaw causes of dissension 
between the two Governments. There had been a 
discussion in the English Parliament about the part 
which the French Government had taken in the 
matter of the new Swiss constitution, and the 2Ioni- 
teur, which was entirely oHicial, published articles 
complaining of certain measiucs taken in London 
against Frenchmen. Appearances were, however, 
o.\tremoly favourable; all Paris, and especially tljo 
Tuilories, seemed to he given up to fetes and 
pioasute. Domestic life at t!iO chateau was all 
peace, when suddenly the First Consul's taking a 
fancy to a young and beautiful actress, of the 
Theatre Fian 9 ais, threw Madame Bonaparte into 
great distiess, and gave rise to hitter r^uancls. 

Two actro&'ues (^Icsdemoiscllos Duchesnois and 
Georges) had made their first appearance in tragedy 
almost at the same time. Tlic one was very plain, 
hut her genius speedily gained popularity ; the other 
was not so talented, hut was cxtrcinoly beautiful.* 

• Tljo folIyAt jjjg is ny fatlicr's recollection of the talents nijil 
the ri\alry of tho'O two colebrattsl attn;t'«>c.s ; — " Tlio h'aiVn of 
the Ihujicror witli MatlcmoiFcUo Georges w-.is much taRnl 
alK)ut. I m\Folf remonibcr when ft contro^e^''y mgwl in t-ociety 
Jt;-'j>ectmg tho nu i its of the two lniy^l!n\ne$. After cneh n’lirv 
Kcnlnticn gi\eu 1>\ theoncor Ilicoilur, t!ii.re wire ^<ry nnininttj 
dlsputrs, ni-samt Urn in gvntnil |irt firrwl M.i'h- 

liU'i'tJlo Diiihc'i ('i^ Mic hnl if>t «i«*h lahnl, 
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The Parisian public siilcd Avarinly wiili one or the 
oilier, but in trencral llie success of inlent was 

' O 

greater than that of beauty. Ihinapartc, on tlie 
contrarv. was cbaruied by the laller; and Itladainc 
Bonaparte soon learned, through the spying of her 
servants, that ^radcinoisellc Georges bad on several 
occasions been introduced into a little back room 
in the cliateau. This discoverv caused her extreme 
distress; she told me of it with great emotion, and 
shed more tears than I thought such a temporary 
affair called for. I represented to her that gentle- 
ness and patience were the only remedies for a grief 


acted without intelligence ; hnt she had j'as.sion, U'ndernc.«s, 
and a touching voice, which moved her audience to tears. It 
was, I holievo, for her that the |thraKe, ‘ to liave tears in l.ho 
voice,’ was invented. My mollier and my aunt (Madame do 
Nansoiity) were in favour of Madomoiscllo Dnehesnois, oven to 
the point of disputing with my father himself, wlio, in his 
official capacity, Ava.s bound to be impartial. These discussions 
on dramatic art, enlivened by the facility wliich my father’s 
functions gave ns for attending the theatres, inspired me with a 
taste for literature and convei'salion quite bej'oud my age. When 
A’eiy young, I Avas taken to the theatre, and I saAv both theso 
Melpoinenos. It aauis said the one Avas so good as to be beautiful, 
and the other AA^as so beautiful as to be good. The latter, who 
Avas then veiy young, Avas indolent, trusting to her charms, and 
the Avaut of flexibility in her voice and a kind of draAvl in her 
pronunciation interfered Avitli her elocution. I think, boAvever, 
in reality she aa^us more clever than her rival, but that, by using 
her talent in so many different AA’-ays, she both developed and 
depreciated' it, and she deserved at least a part of the reputa- 
tion she acipiired in her old ago.” 
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which time would certainly cure ; and it -was during 
the conversations we had on this subject that she 
gave me a notion of her husband which 1 would not 
otherwise have formed. According to her account, 
he had no moral principles whatever, and only con- 
cealed his vicious inclinations at that time because 
he feared they might harm him; hut when ho 
could give himself up to them without any risk, 
he would abandon liimsclf to the most shameful 
passions. Had he not seduoed his own sisters one 
after the other ? Did he not hold tliat his position 
entitled him to gratify all Ins inclinations? And, 
besides, his brothers were pmetising on his weak- 
nesses to induce him to relinquish all relations witli 
his wife. As the lesult of their schemes she foresaw 
the inuch-dicadcd divorce, wliich had already been 
mooted. “It is a great misfoitunc for me,” she 
added, “that I liavc not borne a son to Bonapaito. 
That gives their hatred a weapon which they can 
always use against me.” “But, madamo,” I said, 
“ it appears to mo that your daughters child almo-it 
repairs that misfortune; the Fiist Consul loves him, 
and will, pcihnps, in the cud adopt him.” “ Alas ! ” 
icpiicd she, “that is the object of my dearoHi 
wishes ; but the jealous and sullen disposition of 
Louis llonap.iitc leads him to oppo'^o it. Hi'’ fimily 
liavo maliciously repeated to him the in'^ulting 
nunouiN cciRfl ning iri\ d.iughtoiV coM'liiet and tie' 
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paternit}'- of laer son. Slander lias declared tlie child 
to be Bonaparte’s, and that is sufficient to make 
Louis refuse bis consent to tbe adoption. You see 
bow be keeps away from us, and now my daughter 
is obliged to be on her guard in everything. More- 
over, independently of tbe good reasons I have for 
not enduring Bonaparte’s infidelities, they always 
mean that I shall have a thousand other annoyances 
to submit to.” 

This was quite true. I observed that from 
tbe moment tbe First Consul paid attention to 
another woman — whether it was that bis des|)otic 
temper led him to expect that bis wife should 
approve this indication of bis absolute independence 
in all things, or whether nature bad bestowed upon 
him so limited a faculty of loving that it was all 
absorbed by tbe person preferred at tbe time, and 
that be bad not a particle of feeliug left to bestow 
upon another — be became harsh, violent, and pitiless 
to bis wife. Whenever be bad a mistress, be let her 
know it, and showed a ■ sort of savage surprise that 
she did not approve of bis indulging in pleasures 
which, as be would demonstrate, so to speak, mathe- 
matically, were both allowable and necessary for 
him. “ I am not an ordinary man,” be would say, 
“ and tbe laws of morals and of custom were never 
made for me.” Such speeches as these aroused tbe 
anger of Madame Bonaparte, and she replied to 
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tliem by tears and complaints, -wiiicli lier liusbaud 
resented fiercely. After a while his new fancy 
would vanish, suddenly, and his tenderness for his 
wife revive. Then he was moved by her grief, and 
W'ould lavish caresses upon her as unmeasured as 
his wrath had been ; and as she was very placable 
and gentle, she was easily appeased. 

"While the storm lasted, however, my position was 
rendered embarrassing by the confidences of which 
I was the recipient, and occasionally by certain 
proceedings in wbicb I was obliged to take part. I 
remember one occurrence in particular, during tlio 
winter of 1803, at wbicb, and tbc absurd panic into 
wbicb it threw me, I have often laughed since. 

Bonaparte occupied the same room with his wife ; 
she had persuaded him that doing so tended to 
ensure his personal safety. I told him,’' sho said, 
“that as I was a very light sleeper, if any nocturnal 
attempt on his life was made, I should be there to 
call for help • in a moment.” Madame Bouaparfo 
rarely retired until Bonajiartc had gone to bis room ; 
but ^Mademoiselle Georges, while she was in the 
au?cndant, used to visit the chateau at a late hour, 
ropliOvo did not on tho'^e occasion.^ retire to rest 
wishes ; advanced lioiir of the night. One 
Louis Ilonai\(lamo Bonajiartc, who was more than 
have inalicio.s and Mispicious, kept me witfi lier, 
rmnoiii> cancel H.dking of lier tuaibles. It w.t** 




one o'clock in tlic inorjiine;; we wore alone in 

O 

her hondoir, and jn-ofoniid silence reig-ned in il)c 
Tnilerics. All ;vi once she n^se. ‘‘ T cannot hear 


it anv lone'cr,” slic said, 
is certainly witli him : 1 


“ r^rademoiselle Georges 
will .snrjn-isc them." 1 


was alarmed In- this sndden resolution, and said 

« ' 


all I could to dissuade her iVom acting- on it, but 
in vain. ‘‘ Follow me," she said ; “ let ns go up 
togctlicr." Tlicn J re[)rcsciited to her that .such an 
act, very improper even on her jiart, wonld be 
unpardonable on mine, and that in case of her making 
the discovery wliicb she expected, J slioidd certainly 
be one too many at the scene which must ensue. 
She ^Yonld listen to nothing, she reproached me with 
abandoning her in her distress, and she begged me 
so earnestly to accompaii}’ her, that, notwithstanding 
my relnctance, I yielded, saying to myself that 
our expedition would end in notliing, as no doubt 
precautions had been taken to prevent a surprise. 

Silently -we ascended the back staircase leading 
to Bonaparte’s room ; Madame Bonaparte, who was 
much excited, going first, while I followed slowly, 
feeling very much ashamed of the part I was being 
made to play. 

On our way we heard a slight noise. Madame 
Bonaparte turned to me and said, “Very likely that 
is Bustan, Bonaparte’s Mameluke, who keeps the 
door. The wretch is quite capable of killing us 
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both.” On bearing this, I was seized with such 
terror, that I could not listen to anything more, and, 
forgetting that I was leaving Jladame Uonaparte in 
the dark, I ran back as quickly as I could to the 
boudoir, candle in hand. She followed mo a few 
minutes after, astonished at my sudden flight. "When 
she saw my terrified face, she began to laugh, which 
set me off laughing also, and wc relinquished our en- 
terprise. I left her, telling her I thought the fright 
she had given me was a very good thing for her, 
and that I was very glad I had yielded to it. 

Madame Bonaparte’s jealousy aflcctcd her sweet 
temper so much, that it could not long bo a secret 
to anybody, I was in the embarrassing position of 
a confidante without influence over the person who 
confided in me, and I could not hut appear to bo 
mixed xip in the quarrels which I witnessed. Bona- 
parte thought that one woman must enter eagerly 
into the feelings of another, and ho showed some 
annoyance at my being made aware of the facts of 
lu’s private life. Mc,inwhile it was tlio ugly actress 
who grew in favour with the public of Paris ; and 
the handsome one was frequently received with his^-cs. 
kl. de Remusat endeavoured to divide the Court 
patronage fairly between the two, hut whatever ho 
did for the one or for the other was received with 
equal dissatisfaction, either by the First Consul or 
hy the public. 
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These peii.y ulYnirs gave \is a i^’ocHl deal of annoy- 
ance. Bonaparic, witlionl. confiding the secret of liis 
interest in the fair aclross to i\r. do l^cinnsatj com- 
plained to niy Imsband, saying thni. lie wonhl not 
ohject lo my being liis wife's cnnfidanlc, jirovidcd I 
would only give her good advice. ]\ry luisband 
represented me as a sensible ]')erson, brought up 
Avirli a great I'cgard for propriety, and wlio would 
be most unlikely to encourage i^fadamc Bonaparte's 
jealous fancies. The First Consul, who was still 
well disposed towards us, acce|)ted this view of 
my conduct; but thence arose another annoyance. 
He called upon me to intcrrcrc in his conjugal 
quarrels, and wanted to avail himself of what ho 
called my good sense against the foolish jealousy 
of wliich he was wearied. As I never could conceal 
my real sentiments, I answered cpiite sincerely, when 
he told me how weary lie was of all these scenes, 
that I pitied Madame Bonaparte very much, whether 
she suifered with or without cause, and that he, 
above all persons, ought to excuse her; but, at the 
same time, I admitted that I thought it undignified 
on her part to endeavour to prove the infidelity 
which she suspected by employing her servants as 
spies on her husband. The First Consul did not fail 
to tell his wife that I blamed her in this respect, 
and then I was involved in endless explanations 
between the husband and the wife, into which I 
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imported nil the nidoiu intunl to nij nge, nnd nlso 
the deiotion nnd nttnchment nhich I felt for botli 
of them IVe went through a eonstnnt succc'ision 
of scenes, whose details hnne now fided fiom iii;j 
memor/, nnd iii which Bonnpnrtc wDiild he at one 
time imperious, Iinisli, esccssnel) suspicious, nnd 
nt nnotiier suddenly moved, tender, almost gentle, 
ntoning with n good grncc foi the faults he achiiou- 
hiiged, hut did not renounce I lenicmiiei one 
day, in order to ntoid nn nwUwnrd htc-a-hle with 
Jfndame Bonaparte, ho mndo mo lemnin to dinner 
His wife was just then veiy nngij, hecaiiso ho had 
deehred that henceforth he would ln\o n sepal ate 
apartment, and he insisted that I should gi\o mj 
opinion on this point I was quite unprepaied to 
answer him, and I knew that Aladamc Bonapaito 
would not leadil) forgnc me if I did not decide 
in her faaoiir I tiicd to eaade a rcph , hut 
Bonaparte, aaho oiyojed my emhairassmeiit, insisted 

1 could find no other w»j out of tho (htliciiU} 
thm hj sating that I thought anj thing which 
might make people liiinl tho First Consul was 
altering Ins manner of liaing would gno rise to 
injurious reports, and that tho least change in tho 
arraiigcmouts of the chateau w ould ino\ it ihi\ he 
f dked about Bonaparte laughed, and pinching 
mj ear, said, “Ah' joii aie a woman, and jou 
all hack one mother 
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Xcvt'rllicless. he <‘nrrioil oiil liis resolulioii, niitl 
IVoin lhal lime forth oocu]he»i a separate a]):irtmenl. 
Jlis niaiiuer towards his wife, however, Injcainc more 
alTcctioiiate after tin’s hroeze, and she. on liersido. was 
less suspicious of liiin. Slie adopted llic advice 
^Yhieh T ('onstanlly uriced upon her, i{» treat, such 
unworthy rivalry with disdain. “Jt wouhl l)e (piito 
time cnoue;h fo fret," I said, “if the (V)nsul chose one 
of the women in your own society; that would he .a 
real rj;ricf, anil foi' me a .''•erious annoyance." Two 
years afterwards my ]>redietion was only too fully 
re:dized. especially as rega)-ded myself. 


VOL. T. 
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CHAPTER II. 

1803. 

A rofum to tho customs of tho Monorchy — -M. do Fonlaiics— 
Madamo d’Hoiidctot — Ihimours of war — Meeting of tlio Corps 
LfgislaUf— Departuro of tlio English ainVassador — M. Jlnrct 
— Marshal Berthicr — Journey of.tUo First Consul to Belgium 
— A carriage occidont—Tho Amiens fC-tes. 

"With the exception of this disturbance, fijo winter 
passed (Quietly. The progress of the restoration of 
order was marked by scvoi*nl new institutions. 
Tho Lycees wore organized ; the magistrates again 
w’ore official robes, and were also invested with some 
importance. A collection of French paintings was' 
]ilaccd at the Louvre, and called “ The Jluscum,*’ 
and M. Denon was appointed superintondent. 
Pensions and rewards were confoiTccl on men of 
letters, and j\r. do Fontanes was fzuquently con- 
sulted. Bonaparte liked to talk with him, and 
their conversations were in general vcjy entertain- 
ing, The First Consul amused himself by attacking 
tho pure and classical taste of M. do Fontanes, who 
eagerly defended our F'rench authoi's, and thus 
he g;iincd a rop\itation for courage anjong tho-o 
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]'>rosciit. For llierc wore a]ro:i<ly por.-^ons at that Court 

wlio took so rcadilv fo ilic nVe of tlic couriici’. that 

» * 

iliey looked upon any one who venlnrcd fo admire 
JIa'OJ^c or after fhe master had declared 

that he cared for neither of those works, as (piito 
an heroic being. Fonaparte a]'>pcare<l to derive 
great amusement, from these literary controversies. 
At one time he even thought of inviting* certain 
men of letter.s to come twire a week to Madame 
Bonaparte’s receptions, so that he might enjoy tlicir 
conversation. de Bemnsat. who was ac<pvaintcd 
with a number of distinguished men in Paris, was 
directed to invite them to the chateau. Accord- 
ingl^g one evening, several aca<lemicians and wcll- 
./known literary men were invited. Bonaparte was 
in a good liumoiir that night: ho talked very well, 
and allowed others to talk; ho was agreeable and 
‘ animated. 1 was charmed to .see him make himself 
. so agreeable. I was very anxious t.liat ho should 
• make a favourable impressiou on persons wlio had 
previously known liim, and tlins defeat certain 
prejudices against liim which existed. When he 
chose, he could exhibit keen judgment, as he did 
for instance, in appraising the worth of the old 
Abbe Morellet’s intellect. Morellct was a straight- 

Tho Al3be Morellet, a friend of Madame d’Houdetot and 
Madame de Vergennes, was a ■we]l-]cno\vn personage at tlie end 
of the eighteenth century, and was called by Voltaire the Ahbo 
,Mord-les. lie died January 12th, 1819. — P. II. 
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forward, positive man, ■who proceeded in argument 
from fact to fact, and ■would ne\cr admit the power 
of the imagination on the progress of human ideas 
Bonaparte delighted in upsetting this s;jstcm. 
Allowing his imagination to take any flight it 
wished — and m the Abbe’s presence it carried him 
far — he broached all hinds of subjects, gave full 
flight to his ideas, was highly amused at the be* 
wilderraent of the Abhe, and was really very enter- 
taining. The next daj’ he spolvc with plcasuic of 
the prev lous evening, and said he should liKo to hav o 
many such 

A similar reception was therefore fl\od for a few 
da} 8 later. Somchod} (I forgot who) began to talk 
with much animation about liberty of thought and 
speech, and the advantages which they sccuie to 
nations This led to a discussion considerably lc®!s 
tieo than on the forioei occasion, and the Consul 
maintained a silence which seemed to paralyse the 
coinpan} On the thud evening, lie came in 1 \to, was 
absent and gloom} , and spoke only a few uncoiincctt<l , 
Eentencos Evci} one v\a8 silent and constrained; 
and the next day the Tirst Consul told us th it he 
saw there was nothing to bo made of thc'io men of 
letters, notlinig to bo g-viuod b} admitting tlicm 
to intiniao, aiul he did not wish they should 
invited again. lie could not licar un rotnuit, and 
being obliged to apjK.' a affable and m a go^d liuinour 
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on a certain day and at a certain houn, was a yoke 
wliicli lie liastened to sliake off. 

Dnring tkat winter two distingnished acade- 
micians, MM. de la Harpe and de Saint Lambert, 
died. I regretted the latter very mnch, because 
I was exceedingly attached to Madame d’Houdetot, 
whose intimate friend he had been for forty years, 
and at whose house he died. This delightful old 
lady received all the best and most agreeable 
society of Paris. I was a constant visitor at her 
liouse ; there I found the revival of a day which 
then seemed lost be^mnd recall — I mean that 
in which people conversed in an agreeable and 
instructive manner. Madame d’Houdetot, whose 
age and disposition kept her aloof from all political 
.parties, enjoyed the repose which the country was 
enjoying, and profited by it to collect at her 
house all that remained of Parisian good society. 
They came willingly to cheer and amuse her old 
age. To go to her house was a relief from the 
restraint under which I lived at the Tuileries, partly 
from the example of others and partly from the 
experience which I was beginning to acquire. 

About this time a rumour arose that war with 
England was likely to break out again. Private 
letters revealing certain enterprises set on foot in 
La Yendeh were published. In these letters tlie 
English Gfovernment was accused of aiding the 
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A ondenis, niul Gcoigo Cidoudil \\ is nimcd m them 
as till) agent botnceii tlic Knglidi Go\eriiiucnt and 
tlio Chon ms M Audii was also niontioned, it was 
‘'aid lie hid got into rrmcc sccrctl}, aftoi huing 
alitul) endciNouicd, bcfoio the IStli rmctidoij to 
\ssist tiie lio>alist cuisc "Wlnle this nimoni w is 
spicading, the Lcgislitne AssomhI) w is called 4 o- 
getlioi Ihe icpoit of the st ite of the Kcpiihiic which 
was liid hoiou it w IS lenuiLahie and giNO 11*50 
to much comment It incUidcd pcico witii foreign 
PowoiN, the o'n</«>nm gnen it llitishoii uj>on the 
new iwitition of Gcinnm, and rccogm/cd h^ dl 
the soNCicigiis, the Constitution icceptoil h) the 
Swiss, tlic Concordit, the rcjiulation of jmhhc 
educitiou, tlio foimation of the Institute,* the 
impioicd ulministiatioii ot pi^tice, the miehori- 
tiou of the tmmces, the CimI Code* of winch i 

tKntion w IS suhiuitUd to the As'-cmhli , ^ iiious 

puhhc works coiununetHl Imth on oiir frontlet's ind 
in rnnee , pliiis foi \utweij‘ for Mont Corns, 
t\io hinks e>l the Uhiiio* ind tile Ouic\ Ciud, 
tiie leijmsition of tiio isliiid of Lliu thi posv^.^- 
Moti of Sunt Poimngo Kxerd ]>nipo'-ds foi 
iiws upon indire'et twition on the fonnition of 
( (nmlHrs e>l Commeico on the e\eieJseof the 

* It «U K 1 n tstnet l tl»st tK 1 u*t V 1 'til 
n*- r^un7 >1 I'l h 't mn 1' ►«} I ****** r* rl " <f u '•I 

mil I- liu r\W I 1 < 1 T mu - :i 1 !*■ " U i. » 

1 t n !i 1 til fi I Is 1 1* 
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fession of Medicine, and on manufactures. All this 
formed a satisfactory statement, and one honourable 
to the Grovernment. At the end of the report, how- 
ever, a few words were slipped in, with reference 
to the possibility of a rupture with England, and 
the necessity for increasing* the army. 

Neither the Legislative Assembly nor the Tribunate 
offered any opposition whatever, and approbation, 
which at that time was really deserved, was bestowed 
upon so fair a beginning to many great under- 
taldngs. 

In March, bitter complaints appeared in our 
newspapers, of certain pamphlets against Bonaparte 
which were circulated in England. This sensitive- 
ness to strictures by the English free press was only 
a pretext; the occupation of Malta and our inter- 
vention in the Government of Switzerland were the 
true causes of the rupture. On the 8th of March, 
1803, a message from the King of England to the 
Parliameni; declared that important differences be- 
tween the two Groverninents had arisen, and com- 
plained of the warlike preparations which were being 
made in the ports of Holland. Immediately after- 
wards the scene took place in which Bonaparte 
either feigned or allowed himself to exhibit violent 
anger in the presence of all the ambassadors. 
Shortl}^ after, he left Paris for Saint Cloud. 

Notwiihstanding liis absorplion in public affairs. 
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he took c'lre to direct one of liis Prefects of the 
P'lHce to ■wiite n, letter of congrituHtion ind 
comphmeut to the celebinted musician Pnsiollo, on 
the opera of “ Proserpine, ii Inch had just been gi\ cn 
in Pans The Piist Consul was e\ceDd]ngl^ inMoiis 
to attract the celebrated people of ill countries to 
rnnee, and he paid tlieni hbcrallj 

A little later, the lupture between Fiance and 
England took place, ind the Enghsli ambassidoi 
— befoie whose house a great ciowd hid been m the 
hibit of assembling diil\, m order to judge of the 
htatc of ifTuis, accouhng to the piepantions for 
dcpiitiue, which thej could or could not peiccno 
in the court} ard — left Pins abrupth If do 
Tallc} rand commuiiicatcil to the Son ite a st de- 
ment of the reasons that rendciod wai incMtiblo 
1 he Senate replied that the> could onh appl lud the 
combined modei ition and fiiiniicss of the Fii'at Con- 
sul, iiul scut a deput itioii to S unt Cloud to e\pic«s 
then gratitude and thui dciotion M de Vaubhne, 
when ppeikiiig nt the I^gishtuc As'scmbU, c\- 
claimcd entliusnsticilK, ‘ \Mnf clm.f of a nition 
In'! 01 cr shown a gititcr Jove of peace’ If it 
were po''Mhlo to scparilc tlie hi^’torv of the iicgotii- 
iiiuis of flic Consul from thitof liis (.vploit**, 

jt woiihl rc id like the hfc of a inigi^tntc who 
s tit. I n !i u om h 1 1 Uon the ratal Ii'-lini' nt of jt ict 
lln i ill unit 1 a rk in tint tis 
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* « 

tinic<. v,-lu'n w<‘ <:i\v liiui t^io-'iiny aii'l out of f^unp.T. 

ili«] Madam'* nfUiajiarto tell iK it wa*; in i’au.r la* laid 
road aoino arhd-lo ay’aiioo iiini'’'*)r in tin* ^ /* or 

lli(.* Suit f H'* iviod If* \va;r'* a }»-n-;u)d-lnk war witli 
llic Mnii'lish pi'os'j ; h«* sulisi<!ija‘d eortain journals 
in Ijondon. (*x[H*iidt-'d a ii’i'oat tloal of nionay. ami 
deceived iio one. cillier in France or in I‘ni;idand. 

T have ^aid that lie often dictated notes on this 
sid^jeci for tlio J/lv//Aor. Ihmajiai-te diofatfsl with 
great ease. Jle never wjote anytliirTg with his 
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o-wn liantl. His Landwriting was Lad, and as difli- 
cult to be read by others as by himself; his spelling 
was very defective. He lacked patience to do any- 
thing whatever with his own hands ; the extreme 
activity of his mind, and the habitual prompt 
obedience rendered to him, prevented him from 
practising an occupation in whicli the mind imist 
necessarily wait for the action of the l)odv. Tliose 
who wrote from his dictation — first it. Bonrrienne, 
then 31, 3Iaret, and 3fcniic\*nl, his private secretary 
— had made a sort of shorthand for themselves, in 
order that tlieir pens might travel ns fast as his 
thoughts. He dictated while walking to and fro in 
his cabinet. 3Vhon ho grew angry, he would use 
violent imprccitious, which were suppressed in 
writing, and which liad at lc:ist the advantage of 
giving the writer time to come up with him. lie 
never ivpeatod anything that he l»ad once said, 
even if it had not liceii heard, and this \^as very 
hard on tbe l>oor secretary, for he remembered 
accurately what lie had said and detected every 
omission. One day he read a tragedy in manu' 
script, and it interestctl him suflicicntly to insj)irc 
him witli a fancy to make some altemtions in it. 

“ Take a jvn and paper," said he to M. dc Rvmnsat, 

“ and write for nw." Hardly giving my hii--K-md 
titne to s,-«t lii!nv..Jf at .a table, he l«‘gm to di'-tat<' 
so qiiivklv tltit M d‘- Ibmu'it. althoMgh 
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to write with great rapidity, was batbed in jierspi- 
ralion wliiie trying to follow liiin. Bonaparte 
perceived liis difliciilty, and would stop now and 
t,heii to say, “ Come, try to undci’stand me, foi’ I 
Avill not repeat wliat I sa}'/' lie always derived 
amnscment from causing any one uneasiness and 
distress. Ilis great general principle, which he 
a 2 iplied to everything, both small and great, was 
that there could be no zeal where there was no dis- 
quiet. Foriuiiately, he forgot to ask for the sheet of 
observations he had dictated. iM. de Remusat and 
1 have often tried to read it since, but we have never 
been able to make out a word of it. 

M. i\raret, the Secretary of State, was a man of 
very ordinary intellect ; indeed, Bonajiarte did not 
di.slike mediocrity, because he said he had enough 
brains to lend those about him what they wanted 
in that way. M. j\Iaret rose to high favour in 
consequence of his great facility in writing from 
the First Consufs dictation. He accustomed him- 
self to follow, and seize so faithfully upon the first 
indication of Bona^iarte’s idea, that he could rejiort 
it just as it came from the siieakor’s brain, without 
making an observation. His favour with his master 
was still more largely due to the fact 

that he felt or feigned boundless devotion to him, 
and it was disj^laycd hy such enthusiastic admira- 
tion that Bonaparte could not help being flattered. 
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JI Maret carried the art of slvilfiil adulation so 
far that, when he travelled with the Emperoi, 
it was positnely asseited he took the tioiihle 
to lea\e with his wife drafts of letters, wliicli she 
copied carefully, complaining that hci husband w'as 
so exclusively devoted to his mister that she could 
not help feeling jealous As all the Icttcis wcic 
delnercd at the Emperors owm quartcis wliile lie 
was tia\ oiling, and as he frequently amused himself 
h\ opening them, these clever complainings pio- 
duced exactly the intended cfiect 

When M iMaict^ was Minister of Foieign AfliUis, 
ho tool^ care not to follow^ the example of M de 
Talley land, who u'^cd to say that it was, uho^c all, 
llonaparte liimsclf whom it was necessary for that 
Jlinistci to manage Maict, on the contiary, 
fobtcicd .ill Bonaparte’s passions, md was sur- 
prised tint foiugii so\cieignb should duo to ho 
angry when he iiisulteil them, or should oITu any' 
icsistmce to their own lum He thus ndxanccd 
Ins person d foitunc .it the expense ol Euiopc, who-'O 
just intercbts an honest .md .able Munster would 
h n c Clide n ouivd to pinlcct A couiiei was.dw.iys 
in readmes',, by whom he might dcspitch to any 
one nt the so\eioigns the first angry woids tint 
e^cijxd fiom BouijmiIc. wIku he hi ird m.^\^ whuh 
dtspleisoii Inin Ills w« d^ fomplus nu* w is i-om • 

* \r iuIh 1) i« a 11 c s 
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iinics injurious to liis master. It caused more than 
one rupture, which, was regretted wlien the first 
outbreak of violence had passed, and it probably 
contributed to the fall of Bonaparte ; for, in the last 
year of his reign, while he lingered at Dresden 
uncertain what to do, i^Iaret delayed for eight daj^s 
the retreat it was so important to make, because he 
had not the courage to inform the Emperor of tlie 
defection of Bavaria, a piece of intelligoiice it was 
most necessary he should learn. An anecdote of 

* Tlio duties of the most consciculious editor do not bind 
him to explain, to justify, or, still less, to contradict, llio assor- 
tious or tbe suppositious of the autlior wlioso recollections 
lie laj’^s before tbe public. It is evident that a great many 
of tbe views expressed bere are pei-sonal, or that they repre- 
sent j)ublic opinion at that period of otir bistory with which 
tbej’- deal. While taking the responsibility of what bo 
]prints, tbe editor does not profess entire agreement with all 
the opinions of the author, and it is not necessary to bring 
forward an opinion in opposition to an impression, or a new 
document or a recent .history in contrast vdtb a contempo- 
raneous impression of tbe facts, on every occasion of diver- 
gence. For instance, M. Maret doubtless merits reproach on 
more than one bead, but tbe accusation that be was so base 
as .not to inform the Emperor in time of tbe defection in 
Bavaria, in 1803, is probably one of those imj)utations which 
are due to tbe contempt with which M. de Talleyrand treated 
•bis pitiful, insignificant successor. He is known to have said, 
“ I never knew but one man so stupid as tbe Due de Bassano ; 
be was M. Maret.” It is probable that Maret, on his arrival at 
Leipsio in Octobei’, 1813, was made aware of tbe treaty of 
Bavaria with tbe Coalition, but that be did not attach any 
great importance to it, or did not dare speak of it to a master 
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M de Tfillejrand imy be lehted lieie, as a sample 
of the shill w ith i\ Inch that astute Minister managed 

■who ■was hccoming daj bj daj Ics^ cipiblo of bearing tbo tnith, 
and of facing things ^^blch dihpleasctl him TIio Due do 
Ba&sano was, of nil tho Ministers, tho least fit to copo •with 
tins fatal tendency TKeia was in his nature a mixture of 
sincere seniht) and blind adnurafion, which made him a 
comticr lather than a Munster Tho following is m> fithor’s 
opinion of Bassano — “ IIo was neither an nttcrlj nnmtolligcnt 
nor a bad man, but ho was one of those persons who'^o mediocrity, 
alike in good or in cmI may bo as pernicious ns stupidity or 
\illainj lie hid but little mtclhct, his self sufTicicncy aul 
haughtiness ns an improaused nohlomati and a j nnenu st Uc‘«man 
wore absolutely absurd IBs hoa\y fn%olity. Ins bonrijcoii 
dignity, and his \nlgar affectation obscured a\hnt thcio rciUy 
was in him lie had a great capacity for woik, much ficility 
of expression, a quick and tolerably just i»orccption of tho 
sujiorficial and matonal side of afTiirs, an aecuralo memory for 
details, a faculty for attending to scaenl things at once, and 
a talent for identifying Iiim>-oIf with tlio ulua or oxen tho 
sentunont of what was dictitcd to Inin Tho latter quality 
nude Inm a useful or rather a conxeinont instrument, and ns 
a iinnistor of tho second or thml rank lio would liaao done 
well Ho h id no leaning to%%ards wronger injustice Vioknco 
dinxtcd against indiMdunls was not to his liking and it is said 
that ho sometimes axertcl it IIo was morcoxcr huietrcly 
attached to the Buqxiror, and to iny knowltnlgo, ho nc'tr 
cinleaNOUrcHl to cludo hy any meanness tho misfurlunoswlni.li 
in later years tlmt attachment drew down iqion himself, but, 
full of e If-confilcnco grecily of fwimr j aluus of bis mflm.no', 
inflittsl with a ponso of Ins owai rank and I'Kiwtr, ho laganlcl 
inent, indcix.ndeneo, anything x>lueh might tend tj tliniw 
Inmsolf into tho shade or dil not stno his nmliition, ffitfer 
Ins sanity, or ministir to his fjrealne'‘s with an inimie-il o%e 
To kis p his jlaxj iKir the 1 mi'cror lial l-v^nne Ins io1 
thought, nil w IS rxg-irlcl by him as Ins chivf dul\ , tf» 
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Bonaparte, and also of tlie completeness of liis own 
ascendanc}'. 

the Emperor in everything vras .nil liis study .mid all his policy. 
The N.niioleonic s3^stoin, as the Emperor practised it, was to 
him official truth, .and offici.al tinith w.is to him .nil truth.” 
In the Memoirs of Count Bougnot, published .n few j’-e.nrs ago by 
his grandson, the following passage oceurs : — “ il. Maret has an 
excellent heart; he is therefore bj’^ nature inclined to everything 
good. Ilis mind is cultivated, .and if diplomacy had not dr.awii 
him awaj’’ from the iirofession of letters, he would have made 
a respectable, if not a distinguished, figure in litor.iture. Ilis 
talent chiefly lies in a singular facility’ for reproducing the ideas 
of others, and he has exei'cised it so largely in editing the Monl~ 
tenr, and in other worlc of the s.amc nature, that liis whole mind 
is, as it were, absorbed by it. It was the Abbe Si63''6s who 
originall3’’ procured the po.st of Sccrotaiy io ihc Consvluto for 
him. At fi.rst ho failed to please the First Consul, precisel3’’ on 
account of those qualities which since then have endeared him 
to Bonaparte — ^liis obsequiousness, his eagerness, his propensity 
to merge his own mind in that of another ; but b3’’ degrees, as 
the First Consul absorbed authority, and became accustomed 
to rule alone, he grew reconciled to (he Secretaiy of the Con- 
sulate. The despotism of the one and the favour of the other 
grew in the same proportion,” (“ Memoires du Comte Beugnot,” 
vol. ii. p. 31 6 .) Baron Ernouf 'has recently published an apology 
for the Due de Bassano, under the title “ Maret, Due de Bassano.” 
These several estimates, which are different without being con- 
tradictoiy, show that the influence of the Duo de Bassano in the 
Imperial councils was not beneficial to the common weal. He 
was apparently one of those who think that a disagreeable dis- 
closui’e or unwelcome advice is more hurtful to the adviser than 
useful to the recipient. Such people are careful rather to foster 
the weaknesses than to consider the actual situation of their 
masters, and to serve their passions at the expense of their in- 
/ tevests. These flatterers are, doubtless, detestable, but the source 
of their crimes is absolute power. It is because the monarch is 
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A of pe'\CG lJet^\cell Unghud and Tniico 

■^ns being arranged at Amiens, in tlic spiing of 
1810 Certain difficulties which had arisen between 
the plcnipotentiaiics had given rise to some dis- 
quiet, and Bonaparte was an\iousl} expecting 
despatches The Conner ai rived, and brought the 
much desired signatmc to the ‘Minister of Foioign 
Affiirs M de Talleyrand put it in Ins pocicf 
and went to the First Consul lie appeiicd bcfoic 
him with that immoiahlc countenance which ho 
v\cais on every occasion For a wliolc hour he 
loinaincd with Bonapaito, transicting a mimbci ot 
important mitteia of bwsmc&s, and when all was 
done, “Now, said he, smiling, “I am going to gi\o 
you i great pleasure , the trcity m signed, and hcie 
it IS Bonaparte w is istoimdcd at tins fa'^hion of 
announcing the matter ‘ M hy did you not tell 
me at once’ he demaiulul * All, icplicd M do 
'jilleyimd, ‘ bt.cau''e then vou would not hive 
listened to mo on anv olhti subject ‘When vou aiL 
pleaded, you iic not dwa\s pltasint llic htlf- 
contiol displayed in this reticence struck the 
Consul, “ami, idded M de 1 dleyruid, “did not 
mile him ingry , because he si\\ innncdntely how 
fir it might be mule useful to himself 

Another j>erson, who was reallv moK ittichcdto 

fttl jMjntrfjl tint It t» lo a Ini MI J n 

I Cis** a*' « 11 «H ill j «ti i <1 I ! •> frcJn tl k i jr — 1 1 
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jvijKiparis'. an»l :s< i]fin'*nsir.in\'i' in his a'hnira- 

tiois for him as M, Mart'*, was Marslial I’orihior. 
Prinw of \V:\oram. Ho hah sorvrh in ilio ounipaiuu 
in lCLrv|jt, anh imh h'H'oju" ^{ro!lLrly atiarla'h lo 
Ins (lono.rah llrrihiorV {Vionhsliip I'or him was so 
pivai that, littio 1 hanajiarn* vahusl anythinL'' 
cominu; from iho Ir-mi. ii“ <aaiM not hnl is-sponh 
to if. in SOU!'- hf^To'-. Pin- s--niim'-ni was, how- 
ever. verv ina 'inally tlivihoh ]'-‘t v.a-af tlcan. anh 
was nsc'l hv the }"<w<-riul one o{ the tw<j as a 
moans oroxaetion. One. hay, l>on:'.jiano saih to M. 

he 'J'allevranh. “ I tvallv cannot tinherstaml how a 

♦ ' * 

relation that h-.'ars some ajijtcarance of iVien»ls]ii|i has 
cstuhlislusl itself hviween l>erthi<T anh me. I don't 
inhnlu'e in nseless sentiments, and Mertliier i^ .-o \m- 
interesiinir that. 1 ilu not know whv I slionld care ;it 
all about him, ami yet, when I think of it. T believe 
I reallv Ijavc some likine* foi- him." “ Jf you do earc 
ahoiii liim." replied iM, de 'rtdleynuid. “do you know 
the reason wliv ? It is lieeanse he believes in von." 

Tliese aneecloles. wliich I sol down as they recur 
to my memory, did not come to m}' knowledge till 
a miicli later period, when my greater intimacy witli 
M. de Talleyrand revealed to me the chief tr.aits in 
Bonaparte’s character. At first I was completely 
deceived by him, and was very happy to ho deceived. 
I knew he had genius, I saw that lie was disposed to 
make amends for the passing Avrongs he did liis wife, 

VOL. I. 
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and I remarked his friendship for Berthicr \Tith 
pleasure ; he caressed little J^apoleon in m}' presence, 
and seemed to love him. I regarded him as acces- 
sible to kindly natural feelings, and my youthful 
imagination arrayed him in all those qualities which 
I desired to find in him. It is also only just to 
admit that excess of power intoxicated him; that 
his passions were inci*eascd in violence by the facility 
■with ■which ho was enabled to gintify them ; but 
that while he was 3’oung and a^ j’ct uncertain of 
the future, ho frequently hesitated between tlio open 
exhibition of vice and, at least, the appeamneo of 
virtue. 

After the declaration of war with England, soinc- 
l)ody (I do not know who) suggested to Bonaparte 
the idea of an invasion by means of flat-bottomed 
boats. I cannot ea>’ with ccrtainti* whether he 
reall}’ believed in this plan, or whether he onlj' used 
it as a pretext for collecting and increasing his 
ann^’, which ho assembled at the camp at Boulogne. 
So man}' people maintained that a descent upon 
the .shores of England in this way was pmcticjiblc, 
that it is quite possible ho may have thought fate 
had a success of the kind in store for him. ICnonjious 
works were l>cgun in oiir j>orts, .and in some of the 
Belgian towns ; the annj* was marched to the 

' Genends t^oult and Nc3* were sent to command it 

iJCM. a.*> rT 1 ! 

*»t [X)intH. The idc.aof aco!K|Ucst of r.nglanu 
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fired the general imagination ; and even the English 
themselves began to feel uneasy, and thought it 
necessary to make some preparations for defence. 
Attempts were made to excite the pnblic mind 
against the English hj’- dramatic representations ; 
scenes from the life of . William the Conqueror 
were represented at the theatres. The conquest of 
Hanover was easily effected, hut then came the 
blockade of our ports that did us so much harm. 

During the summer of this year (1803) a journey 
to Belgium was arranged, and Bonaparte resolved 
that it should he made with great magnificence. He 
had little trouble in persuading Madame Bonaparte 
to take with her everything that could make an 
impression on the people to whom she was about to 
exhibit herself. Madame Talhouet and I were selected 
to accompany her, and the Consul gave me 30,000 
francs for those ex^ienses which he prescribed. 
He left Paris on the 24th June, with a cortege of 
several carriages, two generals of his guard, his 
aides-de-camp, Duroc, two Prefects of the Palace 
(M. de Remusat and a Piedmontese named Salma- 
toris), and commenced the journey in great pomp. 

Before we set out, we went for one day to Morte- 
fontaine, an estate which had been purchased by 
Joseph Bonaparte. All the family were assembled 
there, and a strange scene occurred. 

We passed the morning in walking about the 
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gaulcii^. 'wKidi bevitxfiil. 'W'lion dinner hour 
apprxMclied. a question nro^e .xbout tbe phcing of 
tlie gue''ts* Tlie elder Midime lloinpute ttos at 
^lortefonniiie. nnd «To'<epli told Kis l>ix)tlier tint lie 
intended to tnko Ins inotlier in to dinner, and to place 
liei on Ins right Innd, while iradmie Bonaparte 'vri'? 
to sit on hiN left. The Fn^t Consul took ofTonce at 
thi^ aiKingeinent, which placed ln« wife in the 
second rink, and in^i^ted that his brother 'should 
transfer their mother to that position Joseph 
refused, and no argument could induce him to gii e 
wav, When dinner W'ls announced. Joseph took Ins 
mother is hind, and Luden escorted Madame Bona- 
parte. Tlio First Consul, incensed at this opjxisiiion 
to his will, hurriedU crossed the room, took the arm 
of his wife, pished out before e\ery one, s^.ated her 
l»ide hiniselt. and then, inming to me, ho ordered 
me to pi ICO m\*solf near him The oom]vin\ were all 
greatly cmlwrissod I even more than the others; 
and Mad line Jo-eph Boinpirtc.* to whom some 
{Xihtonc^ wais due. found her^lf at the bottom of 
the table, as if she were not one of the finnly. 

The siitlncss and gloom of that dmnor-parti 
may I’o oisiK' iimcnned The brothers were angra, 
M idame Boiiajxirte was wretched, and I wa« e\- 
cess^iveh distrossetl b\ my prominent |iO'itio’i 

• IV’'>*wrtc* IjaI n^Tnol Jnlit 

thi vla.-zhu*" cf a rn-ivliaat at Mar«\in<s-*— P, It 
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A FAmrjY niNKFll 

During the dinner Bonnparic did no<, address a 

single nicrabcr of Ids family ; he occipdcd Idmsell’ 

^vitll his wife, talked to me, and chose this opport.unc 

occasion to inform me that )jo liad tJiat jnorning 

restored to mv cousin, the Vicomto de Ver^'cnnes. 

»* * * ^ ' 

certain forests which had long been sequestrated on 
account of his emigration, but which had not been 
sold. I was touched hv this mark of his kindness, 

hut it was very vexations to me that lie selected 

% 

such a moment, to tell me of it, because the grati- 
tude which I would otherwise have gladly ex- 
pressed, and the joy which 1 really felt, made 
me appear to the oljscrvor.s of the litt.lc scene to 
he talking freel}’’ to him, while I was really in a 
state of painful const.rjiint. 'j^'he remainder of the 
day passed drearily, as may be sup}) 0 sed, and we lel‘t 
Mortefontaine on the morrow. 

An incident happened at the beginning of our 
journey which increased the regard I then enter- 
tained for Bonaparte and his wife. He travelled 
with her and one of the generals of his guard, 
and his carriage was preceded by one containing 
Duroc and three aides-de-camp. A third carriage 
was occupied by Madame Talhouet, M. de Remusat, 
and myself ; two others followed. Shortly after 
we had left Compiegne, where we visited a 
- military school on onr way to Amiens, onr carriage 
was suddenly upset. Madame Talhonet’s head was 
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badly cut; do Remiisat and I wore only bruised. 
Witli some trouble wo were extricated from the 
carriage. Bonapai'te, who was on in front, was told 
of tins accident ; bo at once alighted from bis car- 
riage, and with ^ladamc Bonaparte, wbo was much 
frightened about me, hastened to join us at a cottage, 
whither we had been tahen. I was so terrified, that, 
as soon as I saw Bonaparte, I bogged him with tears 
to send me back to Paris ; I already disliked travel- 
ling as much as did the pigeon of La Fontaine, and 
in my distress I cried out that I must I'oturn to my 
mother and luy cluldi'en. 

Bonaparte said a few wortls intended to quiet 
me, hut- finding that ho could not succeed, ho took 
my ann in his. gave orders that Madame Talhouot 
should bo placed in one of tbo other vehicles, 
and after satisfying himself that ^I. dc Bonuisat . 
was none the woree for the accident, ho led mo, 
frightened as I was, to his own carriage, and made me 
got in with him. VTc set off again, and ho took 
pains to cheer up his wife ;\nd me, telling us, laugh- 
ingly, to kiss each other and cry, “ becaii^^e.” ho said. 

“ that always does women good.** After a while hi'? 
animated conversation distnictcd my thoughts, and 
my fear of the further journey sub^ideil. Madame 
Bonaparte having referred to tho grief my mother 
would feel if any harm hapjK'ued to me. Bonajvrrto 
questioned mo about her, and appeared to Ik? well 
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aware of the high esteem in which she was held 
in society. Indeed, it was largely to this that 
his attention to me was due. At that period, 
when so many people still held hack from the 
advances he made to them, he was greatly gratified 
that my mother had consented to my holding a 
place in his honsehold. I was, indeed, in his e^^es 
almost a great personage, whose example would, 
he hoped, he largely followed. 

On the evening pf the same day we arrived at 
Amiens, where we were received with enthusiasm 
impossible to describe. The horses were taken from 
the carriage by the inhabitants, who insisted on 
drawing it themselves. I was the more affected by 
this spectacle, as it was absolutely novel to me. 
Since I had been of an age to observe what was 
passing arouud me, I had witnessed only scenes of 
terror and woe, I had heard only sounds of hate and 
menace ; and the joy of the inhabitants of Amiens, 
the garlands that decorated our route, the triumphal 
arches erected in honour of him who was represented 
on all these devices as the saviour of France, the 
crowds who fought for a sight of him, the universal 
blessings which could not have been uttered to order 
— the whole spectacle, in fact, so affected me that I 
could not restrain my tears. Madame Bonaparte 
wept; I even saw Bonaparte’s own eyes glisten for a 
moment. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

1803. 

Contintiatioii of the journey to Belgium — Opinions of the First 
Consul on gratitude, on glory, and on the French — Ghent, 
Slalines, and Brussels — The clergy — M. do Koqnelanrc — 
Return to Saint Cloud-— Preparations for an invasion of 
England — Carriage of Madamo l>?clerc— Journey of the First 
. Constd to Boulogne — Illness of M. de Rtmusat — I rejoin him 
— Conversations ndth the First Consul. 

On Bonaparte’s arrival in a town, the Prefect of 
the Palace was directed to summon the various 
persons in authority, that they might be presented 
to him. The Prefect, the Mayor, the Bishop, the 
Presidents of the Tribunals, then road an address 
to him, and, turning to Madame Bonaparte, made 
her a little speech also. According to the mood 
he happened to be in, Bonaparte would listen to 
these discourses to the end, or intemipt them by 
questioning the deputation on the nature of their 
respective functions, or on the district in which they 
exerci‘5ed them. He rarel}’ put questions with an 
appearance of interest, but rather with the air of 
a man who desires to show hi*? knowledge, and 
want® to sec whether he can be answered. These 
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speeches were ndcircssed to the I\ep\i])lic; hut any 
one who reads tlicin may sec (liat. in almost, every 
respect, they might liavc licen addressed to a 
sovereign. Indeed, tlie flavors of some of tlio 
Flemish towns went so far as to nr£>;c the Ponsnl 
to “complete tlie happiness of the world hy 
exchanging his ]n'ecarioiis title foi- one better 
suited to the lol'tv destiny to wliieli he was called.” 

* 4 

I was present tlie first, time that- ha])pene<h and I kept 
my eyes fixed ipion Bonaparte. Wlien those very 
words were nttered. he liad .some difilcnliy in check- 
ing the smile that hovered ahont liis lips, hnt, jml- 
ting strong control upon himself, he intenaipted the 
orator, and replied, in a tone of feigned anger, that, 
it would be unworthy of him to usurp an authorit.y 
Avhich must. atVcct the existence of tlie Jvc])ub]ic. 
Thus, like Ca3sa]’, lie i-epudiated the crown, thougli 
perhaps he was not ill pleased that they were 
beginning to offer it to him. The good jDeople of 
the provinces we visited were not very far wrong ; 
for the splendour that surrounded us, the sumptu- 
ousness of that military yet brilliant Coiu't, the 
strict ceremonial, the imperious tone of the master, 
the submission of all' about him, and, finally, the 
expectation that homage should be paid the wife 
of the first magistrate, to whom the Republic cer- 
tainly owed none — all this strongly resembled the 
progress of a king. 
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After tlie«e audiences Bonapaite generally rode 
out on horseliaclv , he slioned himself to the people, 
who follou ed him with acclannfions , he \^slted tlie 
public monuments nnd the manufactures, but aluajs 
in a hunied way, foi he could never get over that 
piecipitation vhich gnae him an ill-bied air Aftcr- 
aaaids he would giae a dinner, oi attend a fete which 
had been prepaied foi him, and this was always the 
most wearisome pait of the business to bim “ I am 
not made lor ploasuie,” be would say, m a melancholy 
tone Then he would leave the town, after having 
received petitions, attended to complaints, and 
distributed alms and presents Ho was ac- 
customed, when on a journej of tins sort, to 
ascoitam at each town what public establishments 
weiti wanting there, then he would order tliom 
to be fouuded, in commemoration of Ins visit, 
and the inliabitaiits would load him with bless- 
ings for this munificence But shortly afton\ards 
a mandate from the Ministei of the Interior v\oul(l 
airive, drawn up lu tins form “In coiiformit} 
with the gricioiis ponni««:ion of the First Consul” 
(latei it was “the Emi>eror’), **vou arc directed, 
citizen Majors, to have such and such a building 
constructed, taking care that the e\pcn<os shall l>o 
defraj ed bj tlio funds of \ our Commune ” Thus the.-'C 
towns would suddenh find thcmccKcs ohhgetl to 
niter the di^ixi^ition of their fund*^, verj often at 
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n momeiii avIicu they wore jiot sunicieni for ju'ces^aiy 
expense?!. The Prefect took care, however, ti»a( the 
orders were executed, or at lcn«:i tlie inn.sj usefii] 
portion of them; and it must he admitted lliai, from 
one end of France to tlic other, every tiling* was 1 icing 
embellished, and that the general prosperity was 
such that new works, even of the most im]xii*tant 
nature, might safelv he undertaken evervwherc. 

At Arras, at Lille, and at Bunicirk. we had 
similar receptions; hut it seemed to me that the 
enthusiasm cooled down when we got hc}'ond 
the former boundaries of France. At Ghent espe- 
cially, we detected some coldness in the jiopular 
greeting. In vain did the authorities endeavour to 
stir up the zeal of the inhabitants ; they were curious, 
but not enthusiastic. Bonaparte was a little annoyed, 
and inclined to proceed without delay ; lie tliought 
better of this, however, and said to his wife, in the 
evening, “These people are bigoted and under the 
influence of the priests ; we must remain a long time 
at church to-morrow, and propitiate the cleigy by 
some favour. In this way we shall regain lost 
ground,'’ Next day he attended at High Mass with 
every appearance of devoutness ; he talked to the 
Bishop, whom he completely captivated, and b}'' 
degrees he obtained the popular acclamations he 
desired. At G-hent he met the daughters of the 
Due de Yillequier, formerly one of the four Gentle- 
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men of the Chambel' to the King. These ladies were 
nieces of the Bishop, and Bonaparte restored to them 
the beautiful estate of Villeqiiier, with its large 
revenues. I had the happiness of contributing to 
that restitution, by urging it with all my might, both 
upon Bonaparte and upon his wife. The two amiable 
young ladies have never forgotten this to me, 
When I assured Bonaparte of their gratitude, 
“ Ah,” said he, “ gratitude ! That is a poetic 
word which has no meaning in times of revolution, 
and what I have just done would not prevent your 
friends from rejoicing, if some Royalist emissary 
should succeed in assassinating me during this 
journey.” My face betrayed the suipriso with which 
I heard him, and he continued, “ You are young ; 
you do not know what political hatred is. It is 
like a pair of spectacles, one sees ovciyhody, every 
opinion, or every sentiment only through the glass 
of one’s passions. Hence, nothing is bad or good 
of itself, but simply according to the party to which 
one belongs. In reality, this mode of seeing is con- 
venient, and we profit by it ; for we also have our 
spectacles, and if we do not see things through 
our passions, we sec them through our interests.” 

“But,” I replied, “where, in such a system, do 
you place the applause which you do care to win? 
For what class of men do you spend your life in 
great and often perilous enterprises ? ” 
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“ All,” lie answered, “ one cannot avoid one’s 
destiny; lie who is called cannot resist. Besides, 
human pride finds the public it 'desires in that ideal 
world which is called posterity. He who believes 
that, a hundred yeans hence, a fine poem, or even a 
line in one, will recall a great action of his own, 
or that a painting will commemorate it, has his 
imagination fired by that idea. The battle-field has 
no dangers, the cannon roars in vain ; to him it is 
only a sound which, a thousand years hence, will 
carry a brave man’s name to the ears of our distant 
descendants.” 

“ I shall never be able to understand,” I continued, 
“how a man can expose himself to ever}^ sort of 
danger for fame’s sake, if his own inward sentiment 
be only contempt for the men of his own time.” 

Here Bonaparte interrupted me quickly. “I do 
not despise men, madame — that is a thing you must 
never sayj and I particularly esteem the French.” 

I smiled at this abrupt declaration, and as he 
guessed why, he smiled also; and approaching me 
and pinching my ear, which was, as I have already 
said, a trick of his when he was in a good humour, 
he repeated, “ Bo you hear, madame ? you must 
never say that' I despise the French.” 

From Grhent we went to Antwerp, where we were 
received with a special ceremony. On occasions 
of visits from kings and princes, the people of Ant- 
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werp me in the hahit of parading through their 
streets a giant, who never mahes lus appeal ance 
except on such solemn festivals. Although we 
were neither king nor prince, we were obliged to 
yield to the people’s wish in this matter, and it 
put Bonaparte in good humour with the toivn of 
Antwerp. He occupied himself much while there 
with the impoitant extension which ho designed to 
give its haiboui, and gave orders for the commence- 
ment of the gieat works which have since been 
executed tlieie 

On the from Antwerp to Brussels wo stopjiod 
at JIahnes for a few hours, and tlioic we saw the 
now Archbishop, H. do Boquolaurc.* IIo t\as 
Bishop of Senlis under Louis XTI , and Ind boon 
the intimate friend of my grcat-unclo, the Count 
de A’’ergeniies I had seen a great deal of him in 
my childhood, and I wms glad to meet him again. 
Bonaparte talked to him in a very insinuating 
manner. At this period ho affected great esteem 
for the priests, and care for their interests. Ho 
Icnew how steadily religion supports royalty, and 
ho hoped that, through tho priests, lio might get the 
people taught that catechism wdiich we ha\o since 

• M tlo Itoquelauro had been Bishop of Sonlis and Almoner 
to tlio King IIo becamo Arcbhishop of 3Inlino« m 1602 Tlio 
Emperor replaced him in 1803 bj* tho Ablu de VnuM IIo 'ra* 
a member of tho Acad(.Diio rranyaiBO, and died in 1618 Bo 
did not belong to tho family of tho Uuo do Boqiicliure — !’• h 
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seen, in wliicli all wlio did not love and obey the 
Emperor were threatened with eternal condemnation. 
For the first time since the Revolution, the clergy 
found the G-overnment occup3nng itself with their 
welfare, and giving them rank and consideration. 
They showed themselves grateful, and were useful 
to Bonaparte until the moment came when he en- 
deavoured to impose his ever-growing despotism on 
their consciences, and the priests had to choose 
between him and their dut}^. At this time, how- 
ever, the words, “ He has- re-established religion,” 
were in every pious mouth, and told immense^ in 
his favour. 

Our entry into Brussels was magnificent. Several 
fine regiments awaited the First Consul at the gate, 
where he mounted his horse. Madame Bonaparte 
found a superb carriage, presented to her by the 
city, awaiting her ; the streets were lavish^ de- 
corated, cannon were fired, the bells were rung ; the 
numerous clergy were assembled in great pomp on 
the steps of all the churches ; there was an immense 
crowd of the population, and also many foreigners, 
and the weather was beautiful. I was enchanted. 
Our stay in Brussels was a succession of brilliant 
fetes. The French Ministers, Consul Lebrun, the 

* Bonaparte, knowing that in Belgium lie would have to 
deal with religious people, took Cardinal Oaprara with him. 
The Ciu dinal was extremely useful. 
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Envoys from the foreign Courts who Jiad busiiiesa to 
arrange, came to meet us there. At Brussels I heard 
M. de Talleyrand reply in .-m adroit and flattering 
manner to a question suddenly put to him by 
Bonaparte ; who asked him how ho h.ad so rapidly 
made his great fortune ? “ Nothing could bo more 
simple,” replied M. de Talleyrand ; “ I bought stock 
on the 17th Bruinaire, and I sold it again on' the 
19th.” 

One Sunday we were to visit the cathedral in 
great state. JI. do Ec'musat went early in the 
morning to the church, to arrange the ceremony. 
He had boon directed not to object to any honour 
which the clergy might propose to pay to the 
First Consul on this occasion. As, however, it was 
arranged that the priests should go to the great 
doors with the canopy and the cross to receive 
the First Consul, a question arose whether Jladamo 
Bonaparte was to share that distinction with him, 
and Bonaparte did not venture to bring her so pro- 
minently forward. She was, therefore, placed in a 
tribune with the Second Consul. At twelve 
o'clock, the clergy left the altar, and proceeded 
to the grand entrance of the magnificent Church 
of Sainto Gudule. They awaited the arrival 
of the First Consul, hut ho did not ajipoar. At 
first they were astonished, then alanned ; but 
they presently jwreeived that ho had slipped into 
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the church, and seated himself on the throne whicli 
was prepared for him. The priests, surprised and 
disconcerted, returned to the sanctuary, ,and com- 
menced divine service. The fact was, just as 
he was setting out, Bonaparte was told that, on a 
similar occasion, Charles Y. had preferred to enter 
the Church of Sainte Grudule by a little side-door 
which had ever after been called by his name ; and 
it seemed he had taken a fancy to use the same 
entrance, hoping, perhaps, that henceforth it would 
be called the door of Charles Y. and of Bonaparte. 

One morning, the numerous and magnificent 
regiments which had been brought to Brussels were 
reviewed by the Consul, or, as on this occasion 
I ought to call him,- the G-eneral. His reception by 
the troops was nothing short of rapturous. It was 
well worth seeing how he talked to the soldiers — 
how he questioned them one after the other respect- 
ing their campaigns or their wounds ; taking par- 
ticular interest in the men who had accompanied 
him to Egypt. I have heard Madame Bonaparte 
say that her husband was in the constant habit 
of poring over the list of ^;what are called the 
cadres of the army, at night, before he slept. He 
would go to sleep repeating the names of the corps, 
and even those of some of the individuals who 
composed them ; he kept those names in a corner 
of his memory, and this habit came to his aid 
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when he wanted to recognize a soldier^ and to 
give him the pleasure of a cheering word from 
his general. He spoke to the subalterns in a tone 
of good fellowship, which delighted them all, as 
he reminded them of their common feats of arms. 
Afterwards, when his armies became so numerous, 
when his battles became so deadly, he disdained 
to exercise this kind of fascination. Besides, death 
had extinguished so man}' remembrances, that 
in a few years it became difticult for him to find 
any great number of the companions of his early 
exploits ; and when ho addressed bis soldiers before 
leading tliom into battle, it was ns a perpetually- 
renewed posterity, to which the preceding and 
destroyed army had bequeathed its glory. But'even 
tliis sombre style of encouragement availed for a 
long time, with a nation which believed itself to bo 
fulfilling its destiny, while sending its sons year 
after year to die for Bonaparte. 

I ha\e said that Bonaparte took great pleasure in 
recalling his campaign in Egypt ; it was, indeed, his 
favourite tlieme of discourse. He had taken with 
him, on the journey 1 am describing, M. Moiige tlio 
savant, whom he had made a senator, and whom he 
liked j)articularly, for the solo reason that ho wa‘5 
among the number of the memlxsrs of the Institute 
who had gone with him to Egypt. Bonai>arto often 
talked to liim of that cx}K*dition — “ that land of 
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poetry/’ he would say, “which was trodden by 
Ca3sar and Pompey." He would spealc with en- 
thusiasm of the lime when lie appeared before the 
amazed Orientals like a new Prophet ; for he prized 
the sway he exercised over imagination more 
highly than any other, for it was the most complete 
of all. “ In France," he said, “ one must conquer 
everything at the point of demonstration. In 
Egypt we did not require our mathematics ; did we, 
Monge ? " 

It was at Brussels tliat I began to get accustomed 
to i\r. de Talleyrand, and to shake off the earlier 
impression made by his disdainful manner and 
sarcastic disposition. The idleness of a Court life 
makes the day seem a hundred hours long, and 
it happened that we often passed many of those 
hours together, waiting until it should please 
Bonaparte to come in or to go out. During 
one of these weary waits I heard M. de Talley- 
rand complain that his family had not realized 
any of the plans ^ he had formed for them. His 
brother, Archainbault de Perigord, had just been 
sent into exile for having indulged in the sarcastic 
language common to the family. He had, how- 
ever, applied it to persons of rank too high to be 
ridiculed with impunity, and he had also given 
offence by refusing his daughter in marriage to 
Eugene de Beauharnais, to whom he had preferred 
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Count Just de Noailles. 31. de Talleyrand, -who was 
quite as anxious as Madame Bonaparte that his 
niece should marry Beauharnais, blamed his brother 
severely, and I could perfectly understand that such 
an alliance would have been advantageous to his 
personal policy. One of the first things that struck 
me, when I had talked for a little while with 31. de 
Talleyrand, was the entire absence of any kind of 
illusion or enthusiasm on his part, with regard to all 
that was passing around us. Every one else was 
more or less under the influence of excited feelings. 
The implicit obedience of the military officers might 
easily pass for zeal, and, in the case of some of 
them, it really was devotion. The ilinisters affected 
or felt profound admiration ; 31. Maret paraded his 
worship of the First Consul on every occasion ; 
Berthier was happy in the sincerity of his attach- 
ment ; in short, every one seemed to feel something. 
31. de Remusat tried to like his post, and to esteem 
the man who had conferred it on him. As for myself, 
I cultivated every opportunity of emotion and of self- 
deception ; and the calm indifference of 31. do Talley- 
rand amazed me. “ Good heavens ! ” I said to him 
on one occasion, “how is it possible that you am 
live and work without experiencing any emotion 
either from what j)asscs around us, or from your own 
actions?” “Ah! what a true woman you are, and 
how young I ” ho reidied ; and then ho began to ridi- 
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cule me, as lie did every one else. His jests wounded 
my feelings, .yet they made me langh. I was angry 
with myself for being amused, and yet, hecanse my 
vanity was pleased at my own comprehension of his 
wit, less shocked than I ought to have been at the 
hardness of his heart. However, I did not yet know 
him, and it was not till much later, when I had got 
over the restraint he imjiosed on every one at first, 
that I observed the curious mixture of qualities in his 
.character. 

On leaving Brussels we went to Liege and Maes- 
tricht, and re-entered the former boundaries of 
France by way of Mezim^es and Sedan. Madame 
Bonaparte was charming during this journey, .and 
left an] impression on my mind of her kindness and 
graciousness which, as I found fifteen years after- 
wards, time could not efface. 

I was delighted to return to Paris, and to find 
myself once more among my family, and free from 
the restraint of Court life. M. de Eemusat, like my- 
self, was tired of the idle, yet restless, pomji of the 
last six weeks ; and we rejoiced .in the quiet of our 
happy home. 

On his return to Saint Cloud, Bonaparte and 
Madame Bonaparte received complimentary addresses 
from the Corps Legislatif, the Tribunals, etc. ; the First 
Consul also received a visit' from the Corps Diplo- 
matique. Shortly after this, he added a new dignity 
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to the Legion of Honour by ‘ippointing JI de Lace 
pede its Chancellor Since the fall of Bomp<arte, 
certain liberal -writers, and among others Madame de 
Stael, have endeavoured to stigmatize that institu- 
tion by reviving the recollection of an English 
caricature which represented Bonaparte cutting up 
the bonnet louge of the Revolution to make the 
crosses of the Legion But if he had not misused 
that institution as he misused evei^ thing, there would 
have been nothing to blame m the imentionof a 
recompense which was an inducement to over^ kind 
of merit, without being a great e\penso to the 
State What splendid deeds on the battle field has 
that little bit of nbhon inspired* If it had been 
accorded to merit onI> in oior} walk of life, if it had 
ne\or been gi\cn from motucs of caprico or in- 
dn idinl favour the idea of assimilating all son ices 
rendered to the countr),no matter of hat nature, 
and bestowing a similar decontion upon them all, 
vouldhave been noble Tiic institutions of Boni- 
parte in Branco, ought not to ho indiscnrainatol) 
condemned J^Iost of them ha\c a commend ihlo 
purpo‘?e, and might ha^c been made of advantage 
to the nation But Ins insatnhlo greed of j>oi\er 
perverted them So inlolcranl was he of uu) 

obstacles that he could not even endure tho'-o which 

arose fioin Ins own institutions, and he inslantlv Fct 
them aside bv an arbitral^ ilccision 
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• ANNIVEBSABY OF TEE BEPUBLIC. 

Having in the course of this year (1803) created 
the different senatorships, lie gave a Cliancellor, a 
Treasurer, and Prcctors to the Senate. M. do Laplace 
was the Chancellor. Bonaparte honoured him 
because he was a savanf, and liked him because 
he was a skilful flatterer. The two Pra3tors were 
Greneral Lefehvre and Grcneral SeTrnrier. M. de 
Fargues was the Treasurer. 

The Republican year ended as usual in the middle 
of September, and the anniversaiy of the Republic 
was celebrated by popular fetes, and kept with 
royal pomp at the palace of the Tuilerics. We heard 
at the same time that the Hanoverians, who had been 
conquered by General Mortior, had celebrated the 
First Consul’s birthday with great rejoicings. Thus, 
by degrees, by ajipearing at first at the head of all, 
and then quite alone, he accustomed Europe to see 
France in his person only, and presented himself 
everywhere as the sole representative of the nation. 

Bonaparte, who well knew that he would meet 
with resistance from those who held by the old ways 
of thinking, applied himself early and skilfully to 
gain the young, to whom he opened all the doors of 
advancement in life. He attached auditors to the 
different ministries, and gave free scope to ambition, 
whether in the military or in the civil careers. He 

* M. de Fargues Fad been useful to Bonaparte on the 
18 tb Brumaire. 
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often sud tlwt lie preferred to e\*ery other nd\-an- 
tage that of go\cining a new jK'oplc. and the 
Youthful genei'5\ticiu afforded him that noveltv. 

The in«5titution of the jury was aKo di^cu^-^CKl in 
that year. I have heanl that Bonajwrte himself 
had no lihing for it ; but a«5 he intended later on to 
govern nithor by himself than with the a<'*i«:t;nico 
of As^oiuhUes which he feared^ he ^va^ obliged to 
make 5^olne conco'?siou^ to their mo^t dix.tinguibhed 
monil'ci'?. B\ dogroc-^^ all the liwswerc pre'-entod 
to the Council by the Mmi^sier^* and were either 
changed into deci*oos, which, without any other 
'sxnctioiu wei'C put in force from one end of Franee 
to the other ; or cKe, Inving l>een iccei\ed with the 
silent appvoUition of the Corjv^ Legi^htif, iho} wore 
with no more trouble tlnn tint impo^cil mvon 
rejiorters of the Council, who had to preface them 
by a dheours'C, “O that they might ha\e «ome ''^how' 
of neco'^itx 

TAceO" were aho e'-tahh'*lK\l mall the unjywtaut 
towiK, and the -^tudy of ancient linguage", which 
Ind l^een alx'h'.hcd during the Ke\olutioii, w-is 
again made obligator! in public evlucation. 

It wa** .at thi*> time that the tlotilh of tl'it-l’Ottomeil 
Ixyatv, which wnis to be U'-ovI for the invasion of 
UngHnd. wa-? I'oing con**tnxctevh I)\y by day it was 
raore coiifidontU asserted tint in fine woither it 
would Im? jyvvsihle for the tlotilh to reach tie 
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shores of England without being impeded bj ships 
of war. It was said that Bonaparte himself would 
command the expedition, and such an enterprise did 
not seem to be beyond the bounds of his daring or 
of his good fortune. Our newspapers represented 
England as agitated and alarmed, and in reality 
the English Grovernment was not quite exempt 
from apprehension. The Moniteur still complained 
bitterly of the English liberal journals, and the 
gauntlet of wordy war was taken up on both sides. 
In France the law of conscription was put in action, 
and large bodies of troops were raised. Sometimes 
people asked what was the meaning of this great 
armament, and of such paragraphs as the following, 
which appeared, in the Moniteur : — “ The English 
journalists suspect that the great preparations for 
war, which the First Consul has just commenced in 
Ital^q are intended for an Egyptian expedition.” 

No explanation was given. The French nation 
placed confidence in Bonaparte of a kind like that 
which some credulous minds feel in magic ; and as 
his success was believed to be infallible, it was not 
difficult to obtain a tacit consent to all his opera- 
tions from a people naturally prone to worship 
success. At that time a few wise heads began to 
perceive that he would not be useful to us ; but as 
the general dread of the revolutionary government 
still proclaimed him to be necessary, no opposition 
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could 1)0 mndo to Ins nutliontj n\itliout the rish of 
fncditntmg tho ie\olt of tint put>, Minch it mss 
helie\ cd ho slonc could control 

In tho mcsn time he wss sImsjs setno niid ener- 
getic, Slid ss it did not suit him tint tho public mind 
Rhould be left to icpose, mIucIi lesds to icflcction, he 
aroused sppiehension snd distuibsnco in e^er} ms\ 
thst might bo useful to himself A Icttoi fiom the 
Count dArton, tsl on fiom the Moimnq Chionichy 
MSS punted shout this time, it oflercd the ser\ices 
of the to tlio King of Ilnglsnd, in esse of i 

descent upon his cossts Rumoins mcio spresd of 
coitsin sttompts msdo in the csstern dcpsrtmonts , 
nnd sinco the m si in Ls Ycndcc hsd boon folloM od 
b^ tlio inglorious piocccdmgs of tbc*Chousns, people 
bid become sccustomcd to the idcs thst sin pohticsl 
nuncinent set on foot iii thst psrt of rrsnee hid 
pillsgo and iiicendi iiism for its objects In fset, there 
seemed no ebsneo ol quu,tnc‘5>, except in the diirition 
of the estshlivhcd Go\ eminent , \ud mIicu cortsm 
fi lends of lihtrts dcj)lorcd its lo«s — for the non 
hbonl institutions MCit of little ssUit in thoir o\os 
beesmo tbej mcic the MOik of ibaolute poMcr — tho\ 
Mere met Mitb the folloMiiig irguiiKiit, mIucIi mss 
j>erbips ]U‘'tifiLd b^ circumstsucos — “Aftci tin 
8toim thi*ou"h Mhicb mc hue pneed md smid the 
stnie of po mm\ putits mijM-nor force onh c-m 
gne us lil>ertj,imd ‘•o long is thst force tends to 
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LIFE AT SAINT CLOUD. 

promote principles of order and morality, wc ong’lit 
not to regard onrselvcs as si raying from the right 
road ; for the creator will disappear, but that which 
he has created will remain with us.” 

While more or less disturbance was tlms kept, 
up by his orders, Bonaparte himself maintaiiied a 
peaceful attitude. He had returned to his usual 
orderly and busy life at Saint Cloud, and we passed 
our days as I have alread3^ described. His brothers 
were all employed^' — Joseph, at the camp at Boulogne; 
Louis, at the Council of State; Jerome, the youngest, 
in America, whither he had been sent, and where 
he was well received b^’’ the Anglo-Americans. 
Bonaparte’s sisters, who were now in the eiijo^nnent 
of wealth, vied with each other in the decoration of 
the houses which the First Consul had given them, 
and in the luxuiy of their furniture and equipment. 
Eugene de Beauharnais occupied himself exclusively 
in his militai’}^ duties ; his sister lived a dull and 
quiet life. 

Madame Leclerc had inspired Prince Borghese 
(who had not long arrived in France from Rome) 
with an ardent attachment, and she returned it. 
The prince asked her hand of Bonaparte, but his 
demand was at first refused. T do not know what 

^ It was at the end of the autumn or the beginning of wintei’, 
in 1803, that Lucien married Madame Jouherthon and quarrelled 
with his brother. 
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the motive of hie refusal was, hut think it may 
perhaps have been dictated by liis vanity, which 
Avould have been hurt by the supposition that he 
desired to be relieved of any family claims ; and prob- 
ably, also, he did not wish to appear to accept a first 
proposal with alacrity. But as the liaison between 
his sister and the prince became publicly lal 0 ^vn, 
the Consul consented at last to le^timize it by a 
maiTiage, which took place at Mortefontaine while 
he was at Boulogne. 

He set out to visit the camp and the flotilla on 
the 3rd of November, 1803. This time his journey 
was of an entirely military cbaracter. Ho was accom- 
panied only by the generals of bis guard, by his 
aides-de-camp, and by SI. do Bt%usat. 

"When they arrived at Pont dc Briques, a little 
village about a league from Boulogne, where 
Bonaparte had fixed his head-quarters, my husband 
fell dangerously ill. On hearing of his illness 
I set out to join him, and arrived at Pont do 
Briqwes in the middle of the night. Entirely 
occcupied by my anxiety, I had thought of nothing 
hut the state in which I should find the invalid; 
and when 1 got out of the carriage, I was rather 
disconcerted by finding myself alone in the midst of 
a camp, and not knowing what the Fii>t Consul 
would think of my airival. I was reassured, bow- 
over, by the servants, who told mo I was cx]Xs:tod, 
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and tliat a r»Hau liad ln*'‘n ."'‘t f>’r tv.'.td,n%, 

before. I pn^^'C'l tlv? rcinnind.cr «»>' tb” 

waiiiii''' \iiuil d:ivli’.rht bet'^i*’ 1 ‘-.o.v my bu bsieh 

as 1 did m»t like t*' ri4r di-finlmy: bim. 1 UnivA 

him g-reatly ptdlo'd d-ovn by ilhi" '-. but le- w.sm 

rejoiced to ^ee tue t!a\t I e<c,»yr.t' tuV'-'dl o«j 

liavinir coinc without a,>kiijc' 

111 ibe mornijiLT .'-■mi *ur m'% 1 w.a . 

so aufilaiod that 1 ec'uld brtidly ‘>p'- d.. Ho -aw thi* 

the iiionictil 1 (Uitt-rfd tie- roojn. -and la- I. a •{ Jue, 

tiiade me sit down, and re-tor,-] m" to e.mq- ‘ tiro by 

bis first words. *• I was evt..M-fjnn sp* r-dd. 

♦ ' » 

“ Your presence will eiire y«'Ur iun-h.isal.” A\ th“ >' 
words I burst itjto teem-. Ilo :!pp-:ar. d 5 ou»’*n.‘.I, 
tmd endeavoured to con-ide me. 'I'lsen la* dtr<*cte‘l 

me to cuinc everv <l;iv to dine .and bre.tkfrou with 

• * 

him. as he i^aid, lainrbinu' ** 1 nnmt look after 

a woman of your ;me ainonu' so tnunv soldier.-.” 

♦ » * 

He asked me liow ] bttd left luV vrife, A little 
while before bis departure; .^<01110 more secret visits 
from Mademoiselle Georges liad given ri.'^e. to fresh 
domestic di.sagreements. ‘‘She tro!i])!es burse) f.” 
be said; “;i gretii deal more than is iieeos.sary. 
Josephine is always tifraid that f shall fall .seriously 
in love. Does she not know, ilien, that 1 am noi 
made for love? For what, is love? A jtassion 
which sets all the universe on one side, ami uii the 
other the beloved olyect. I certainly am not of a 
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Iiatui'c (o give myself wp to any such exclusive 
ioeling. AVIiut, then, do tlicsc fancier, into wliick 
my aftections do not enter, matter to her? This” 
ho continued, looking at mi* seriously, “is what 
her friends ought to dwell upon; and, above all, 
they ought not to try to iucrcase their influence 
over her by fostering her jealousy." Thei'o n-as 
in his last woixls a tone of suspicioji and severity 
which I did not desei've, and I think he knew 
tliat very well ; but he never missed an op^wtunity 
of carrying out his favourite system, which N\*as to 
keep one's mind what he called “lu*eathless;" that 
is to say, constantly anxious. 

ITo I'omaiuod at Pont do Briques for ten days 
after 1 arriw'd thei'e. My husbands malady was 
a jxdnful one, bnt the doctors were not alarmed. 
"VTith the exception of one qxiarter of an hour during 
which the First Consul's breakfast lasted, I spent the 
moniing with my dear im-jiUd. Bonaparte went 
to the camp every day, reviewed the troops, visited 
the flotilla, and looked on at some slight skirmishes, 
or wtlier at an exchange of cannon balls, between us 
and the English, who constantly cruised in front of 
the harlwir and tried to molest our workmen. 

At six o'chx'k Boimivirte returned, and then I 'vas 
suimnonet,!. Occasionally some of the oflicers of his 
household, the Miuisfer of ^fariiie or the ^tinistor 
of Public Works, who had accompanied him, were 
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invited to dinner. At other times we dined tete-a- 
tete, and then he would talk on a multitude of subjects. 
He spoke of his own character, and described himself 
as having- always been of a melancholy temperament 
— far more so than' any of his comrades. My memory 
has faithfully preserved all he said to me. The 
following- is a correct summary of it : — 

“ I was educated,” he said, “ at a military school, 
and I showed no aptitude for anything- but the exact 
sciences. Every one said of me, ‘ That child will 
never be good for anything but geometry.’ I. Icept 
aloof from my schoolfellows. I had chosen a little 
corner in the school-grounds, where I would sit and 
dream at my ease ; for I have alwaj’-s liked reverie. 
When m}^ companions tried to usurp possession of, 
this corner, I defended it with all my might. 
I already knew by instinct that my will was to 
override that of others, and that what pleased me 
was to belong to me. I was not liked at school. 
It takes time to make one’s self liked; and even 
when I had nothing to do, I always felt vaguely that 
I had no time to lose. 

“I entered the service, and soon grew tired of 
garrison work. I began to read novels, and they 
interested me deeply. I oven tried to write some. 
This occupation brought out something in my 
imagination which mingled itself with the positiv’ 
knowledge I had acquired; and I often u 
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self dream, in order that I might afterwards 
measure my dreams by the compass of my reason. 
I threw myself into an ideal world, and I endea- 
voured to find out in what precise points it difioi’cd 
from the actual world in which I lived. I have 
always liked analysis ; and if I wore to ho seriously 
in love, I should analyze m^- love hit hy hit. TT% ? 
and Hoic? are questions so useful that they cannot 
ho too often asked. I conquered, inther than 
studied, history; that is to say, I did not care 
to retain, and did not j-otain, anything that could 
not give me a new idea; I disdained all that was 
useless, but took possession of certain I'esults which 
pleased mo, 

*‘I did not understand much about the Revolu- 
tion, hut I approved of it. Equality, which was to 
elevate myself, attracted me. On the 20th of Juno 
I was in Paris, and I saw the populace mai'cliing 
upon the Tuileries. I have never liked popular 
movements, and I was indignant at the violent deeds 
of that day. I thought the ringleaders in the attack 
very imprudent, for I said to myself, ‘ It is not they 
who will profit hy this Revolution.' But when I 
was told that Louis had put the red cap on his head, 

I came to the conclusion that he had ceased to reign ; 
for in politics there is no resuri-ectiou. 

“ On the 10th of August I felt, that, had I been 
called upon, I would have defended the Iving. 1 
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set myself against tliose wlio founded tlie Eepublic 
by tbe people. Besides, I saw men in plain clothes 
attacking* men in uniform, and I could not stand 
that. 

“ One evening’ I was at tbe theatre ; it was the 
12th Yendemiaire. I heard it said about me that 
next day clu train might be looked for. You 
know that was the slang phrase of the Parisians, 
who regarded the various changes of government 
with -indifference, as those changes did not disturb 
their business, their pleasures, or even their dinners. 
After the Terror, people were satisfied with any- 
thing, so that they were allowed to live quietly. 

“ I heard it said that the Assembly was sitting in 
permanence ; I went there, and found all confusion 
and hesitation. Suddenly I heard a voice say from 
the middle of the hall, ‘ If any one here knows the 
address of General Bonaparte, he is requested to go 
and tell him that he is expected at the committee 
of the Assembly.’ I have always observed with 
interest how chance interferes in certain events, 
and this chance decided me. I went to the com- 
mittee. 

“ There I found several terrified deputies, Camba- 
ceres amongst others. They expected to be attacked 
the next day, and they could not come to any reso- 
lution. They asked my advice ; I answered by 
asking for guns. This proposition so alarmed them, 
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that the entire night passed without their coining. to 
any decision. In t)ie morning tliere was very bad 
news. Then they put the Avhole business into my 
hands, and afterwards began to discuss whether they 
had the riglit to repel force* by force. * Are you 
going to wait,’ I asked them, * until the people give 
you permission to fire upon them ? I am committed 
to this matter; you have appointed me to defend 
you; it is right that you should leave me to act.’ 
Thereupon I left these lawyers to stultify themselves 
with words. I put the troops in motion, pointed 
two cannons with terrible effect from Saint Roch; 
the army of citizens and the conspiratom were 
swept away in an instant. 

“ But I had shed Parisian blood ! What sacrilege ! 
It was necessary to obliterate the effect of such a 
deed. I felt myself more and more urgently called 
upon to do something, I asked for the command of 
the army of Italy. Evcrjfthing had to be put in 
order in that arm}', both men and things. Only 
youth can have patience, because it has the future 
before it. I set out for Italy with ill-trained soldiers, 
who were, however, full of zeal and daiing. In 
the midst of the troops I had ^vaggons placed, and 
escorted on the march, although they were empty. 
These I called the treasure-chests of the army. I 
put it in the order of the day that shoes should be 
distributed to the recruits : no one would wear 
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them. ,I promised my soldiers that fortune and 
glory should await us behind the Alps ; I kept my 
word, and ever since then the army would follow 
me to the end of the woi'ld. 

“ T made a splendid campaign ; T became a person 
of importance in Europe. On the one hand, with 
the assistance of my orders of the day, I maintained 
the revolutionary system ; on the other hand, I 
secretly conciliated the emiffi'h, by allowing them 
to form certain hopes. It is easy to deceive that 
party, because it starts always not from what exists, 
but from what it wishes to believe. I received 
magnificent olfers of recompense if I would follow 
the example -of General Monk ; the Pretender even 
wrote to me in his vague and florid style ; I con- 
quered the Pope more effectually by not g'oing to 
Eome, than if I had burnt his capital. In short, 
I became important and formidable ; and the Direc- 
tor}^ although I made them very uneasy, could not 
bring any formal accusation against me. I have 
been reproached with having favoured the 18th 
Fructidor; they might as well reproach me with 
having supported the Eevolution. It was necessary 
to take advantage of the Eevolution, and to derive 
some profit from the blood that had been shed. 
What ! were we to give ourselves up uncondi- 
tionally to the princes of the House of Bourbon, who 
would have thrown in our teeth all the misfortunes 
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we had suffered since their departure, and would 
have imposed silence upon us, because we had 
solicited their return? "Were we to exchange our 
victorious flag for that white banner which had 
mingled with the standards of our enemies? Was 
I to content myself with a few millions and a petty 
dukedom? The part of Monk is not a difficult 
one to play, — it would have given me less trouble 
than the Egyptian campaign, or even than the 18th 
Briimaire ; hut can anything teach princes who have 
never seen a battle-field ? To what did the return 
of Charles IL lead the English, except to the de- 
thronement of James ? Had it been necessary, I 
should have dethroned the Bourbons a second time, 
so that the best thing they could have done would 
have been to get rid of me. 

“ When I returned to France, I found public 
opinion in a lethargic condition. In Paris, and 
Paris is France, people can never interest themselves 
in things if they do not care about persons. The 
customs of an old monarchy had taught them to per- 
sonify everything. This habit of mind is bad for 
a people who seriously desire liberty ; hut French- 
men can no longer desire anything seriously, except 
perhaps it be equality; and even that they would 
renounce willingly, if every one could flatter him- 
self that he was the first. To bo equals, with 
everybody uppermost, is the secret of the vanity 
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of all of you ; every man among you must, therefore, 
be given the hope of rising. The great difficulty 
of the Directory was that no one cared about them, 
and that people began to care a good deal about me. 
I do not know what would have happened to me 
had I not conceived the happy thought of going to 
Egypt. 

“When I embarked I did not know but that I 
might he bidding an eternal farewell to France ; 
but I had no doubt that she would recall me. 

“ The charm of Oriental conquest drew my 
thoughts away from Europe more than I should have 
believed possible. jMy imagination interfered this 
time also with my actions ; but I think it died out 
at Saint Jean d’Acre. However that may be, I 
shall never allow it to interfere with me again. 

“In Egypt I found myself free from the weari- 
some restraints of civilization. I dreamed all sorts 
of things, - and I saw how all that I dreamed 
might be realized. I created a rehgion ; I jhctured 
myself on the road to Asia, mounted on an elejDhant, 
with a turban on my head, and in my hand a new 
Koran, which I should compose according to my 
own ideas. I would have the combined experience of 
two worlds with which to set about my enterprise ; 

I was to have ransacked, for my own advantage, the 
whole domain of history ; I was to have attacked tb^ 
English power in India, and renewed my ' 
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•with old Europe by my conquest. The time I 
passed in Egypt "was the most delightful part of 
my life, for it was the most ideal. Fate decided 
against my dreams ; I received letters from France ; 
I saw that there was not a moment to lose. I 
reverted to the realities of life, and I returned to 
Paris — to Paris, where the gravest interests of the 
country are discussed in the entr'acte of an opera. 

“ The Directory trembled at my return. I was 
very cautious ; that is one of the epochs of my life 
in which I have acted with the soundest judgment. 
I saw the Abbe Siey^s, and promised him that his 
verbose constitution should bo put into effect ; I 
received the chiefs of the Jacobins and the agents 
of the Bourbons; I listened to advice from every- 
body, but I only gave it in the interest of my own 
plans. I hid myself from the people, because I 
knew that when the time came, curiosity to see mo 
would make them run after me. Every one was 
taken in my toils ; and when I hecarae the head of 
the State, there was not a party in Franco which 
did not build some special hope upon my success.” 
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CHAPTER IT. 

1803-1 804. 

Continuation of the First Consul’s conversations at Boulogne — 
Reading of the tragedy of “ Pliilippe Auguste ” — My new im- 
pressions — ^Return to Paris — ^Madame Bonaparte’s jealousy 
— Winter fetes of 1804 — M. de Fontanes — M. Fouche — Savary 
— Pichegru — Arrest of General Moreau. 

One evening, while we were at Boulogne, Bonaparte 
turned the conversation upon literature. Lemercier, 
the poet, whom Bonaparte liked, had just finished a 
tragedy, called Philippe Auguste.^ which contained 
allusions to the First Consul, and had brought the 
manuscript to him. Bonaparte took it into his 
head to read this production aloud to me. It was 
amusing to hear a man who was always in a hurry* 
when he Tiad nothing to do, trying to read Alex- 
andrine verses, of which he did not know the metre, 

. and pronouncing them so badly, that he did not seem 
to understand what he read. Besides, he no sooner 
opened any book than he wanted to criticise it. I 
asked him to give me the manuscript, and I read it 
out myself. Then he began to talk ; he took the play 
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out of my Innd, struck out whole p'xssnges, made 
several marginal notes, and found fault with the 
plot and the characters He did not run much risk 
of spoiling the piece, for it was very bad * Singularly 
enough, when he had done reading, he told me he 
did not wish the author to know that all these 
erasures and corrections were made by so irapoitant 
a hand, and he directed me to take them upon 
myself I objected to this, as may be supposed 
I had great difficulty in convincing him that, as 
it might bo thought strange that even ho should 
thus have meddled with an author’s manuscript, 
it would he contrary to all the convenances for mo 
to ha\e taken such a liberty “Well, ^\ell,” said 
lie, “ perhaps you are nght , but on this, as on every 
other occasion, I own I do not like that vague 
and levelling phrase, the convenanceSf vhich jou 
women are always using It is a device of fools 
to raise themselves to the level of people of in- 
tellect, a sort of social gag, which hinders the 
strong mind and only serves the weak It may ho 
all very well for women , they liave not much to do 
in tins life, but you must bo aware that I, for 
example, cannot be hound by the convenances ’ 

“ But, I replied, “ is not the application of these 
laws to the conduct of life like that of the dramatic 
unities to the drama? Tliej giao order and regu- 

• Tins pieco V, R8 uovor acted nor, I bolievo pnuted — 1’ K 
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larity, and they do not really trammel genius, except 
when it would, without their control, err against 
good taste.” 

“ Ah, good taste ! That is another of those classical 
words which I do not adopt.* It is perhaps my 
own fault, hut there are certain rules which mean 
nothing to me. For example, what is called ‘ style,’ 
good or bad, does not affect me. I care only for 
the force of the thought. I used to like Ossian, hut 
it was for the same reason which made me delight 
in the murmur of the winds and waves. In Egypt 
I tried to read the Iliad ; ’ but I got tired of it. As 
for French poets, I understand none of them except 
Corneille. That man understood politics, and if he 
had been trained to public affairs, he would have 
been a statesman. I think I appreciate him more 
truly than any one else does, because I exclude all 
. the dramatic sentiments from my view of him. For 
example, it is only lately I have come to understand 
the denouement of ‘ Cinna.’ At first I regarded it 
as merely a contrivance for a pathetic fifth act ; for 
really, clemency, properly speaking, is such a poor 
little virtue, when it is not founded on policy, that ' 
to turn Augustus suddenly into a kind-hearted prince 
appeared to me an unworthy climax. However, 

* M. de Talleyrand once said to the Emperor, “ Good taste 
is your personal enemy; if you could have got rid of it by 
cannon balls, it would long ago have ceased to exist.” 
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I saw Monvel act in the tragedy one night, and the 
mystery of the great conception was revealed to me 
He pronounced the ‘Soyons amis, Cmna,’ in so 
cunning and subtle a tone, that I saw at once the 
action was only a feint of the tyrant, and I approved 
as a calculation what had appeared to me silly as a 
sentiment The line should always be so delivered, 
that, of all those who hear it, only Cinna is deceived 

“ As for Racine, ho pleases me in Iphigeme 
That piece, whilst it lasts, makes one breathe the 
poetic air of Greece In Bnttamcus ho has been 
trammelled by Tacitus, against whom I am pre- 
judiced, because he does not sufficiently explain his 
meaning The tragedies of Voltaire are passionate, 
but they do not go deeply into human nature For 
instance, his Mahomet is neither a piophet nor an 
Arab He is an impostor, wbo might have been 
educated at the Lcolo Polytccbnique, for he uses 
power as I might use it m an age like the present 
And then, the murder of the father by the son is 
a useless crime Great men are nr»\ cr cruel except 
from necessity 

“ As for comedy, it interests me about as much as 
the gossip of your drawing-rooms I understand 
your admiration of Molicre, but I do not share it, 
be has placed his personages m situations •^hich 
have no attractions for me ” 

From these obsciaations it is plain that Bona- 
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parte cared only to observe human nature when it 
was struggling with the great chances of life, and 
that man in the abstract interested him little. In 
conversations of this kind the time I spent at 
Boulogne with the First Consul was passed, and 
at the close of my sojourn there I underwent the 
first bitter experience that inspired me with a 
mistrust of the persons among whom I was obliged 
to live at Court. The officers of the household would 
not believe that a woman could remain for hours 
together with their master, simply talking with 
him on matters of general interest, and they 
drew conclusions which were injurious to my cha- 
racter. I may now venture to say that the purity of 
my mind, and my life-long attachment to my 
husband, prevented my even conceiving the possi- 
bility of such a sus]Dicion as that which was formed 
in the Consul’s ante-chamber, whilst I was con- 
versing with him in his salon. When Bonaparte 
returned to Paris, his aides-de-camp talked about my 
long interviews with bim, and Madame Bonaparte 
took fright at their stories, so that when, after a 
month’s stay at Pont de Briques, my husband was 
sufficiently recovered to bear the journey, and we 
returned to Paris, my jealous patroness received me 
coldly. 

I returned full of gratitude towards the First Con- 
sul. He had received me so kindly ; he had shown 
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sucli interest in tlie state of my husband’s health; 
his attention to me had so much soothed my troubled 
and anxious mind, and had been so great a resource 
in that solitary place ; and I was so much flattered 
by the pleasui’e he seemed to take in my society, 
that on my return I told every one, with the eager 
gratitude of my twenty-one years, of the extreme 
kindness he had shown me. One friend, who was 
really attached to me, advised me to be careful of 
my words, and apprised me of the impression they 
had made. I remember to this hour that her hint 
struck like a dagger to my heart. It was the first 
time I had suffered injustice ; my youth and all ray 
feelings revolted against such an accusation. Stern 
experience only can steel us against the unjust 
judgments of the world, and perhaps we ought 
to regret the time when they had the power to 
wound us deeply, My friend’s warning, however, 
explained Sladame Bonaparte’s conduct towards me. 
One day, when I was more hurt by this than usual, 

I could not refrain from saying to her, with tears 
in my eyes, “"Wliat, madame! do you suspect me?” 
As she was very kind, and always easily touched 
hy passing emotions, she embraced me, and thence- 
forth treated me with her former cordiality. But 
she did not understand my feelings. There was 
nothing in her mind which corresponded to my just 
indignation ; and, without endeavouring to ascertain 
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whetTier mj relations witli iter husband at Boulogne 
bad been sucb as tbey were represented to ber, sbe 
was content to conclude tbat in any case tbe affair 
bad been merely temporary, since I did not, when 
under ber own eyes, depart from my usual reserve 
towards Bonaparte. In order to justify berself, sbe 
told me tbat tbe Bonaparte family bad spread in- 
jurious reports against me during my absence. “ Bo 
you not perceive,” I asked ber, “ tbat, rigbtly or 
wrongly, it is believed bere tbat my tender attach- 
ment to you, madame, makes me clear-sighted to 

» 

what is going on, and tbat, feeble as my counsels 
are, tbey may help you to act with prudence? 
Political jealousy spreads suspicion broadcast everj^- 
wbere, and, insignificant as I am, I do believe tbey 
want to make you quarrel with me.” Madame 
Bonaparte perceived tbe justice of my observation; 
but sbe bad not tbe least idea that I could feel 
aggrieved because it bad not occurred to berself in 
the first instance. Sbe acknowledged tbat sbe bad 
reproached ber husband about me, and be bad evi- 
dently amused himself by leaving ber in doubt. 
These occurrences opened my eyes to tbe character of 
tbe people among whom I lived to an extent which 
alarmed me and upset all my former feelings towards 
them. I began to feel tbat tbe ground which I bad 
trodden, until then, with all tbe confidence of ignor- 
ance," was not firm ; I knew tbat from tbe kind of 
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annoyance I had juBt experienced I should never 
again he free. 

The First Consul, on leaving Boulogne, had de- 
clared, in the order of the day, that he was pleased 
with the aimy, and in the Moniteur of the 12th 
November, 1803, we read the following: — “It was 
remarked as an omen that, in the course of the 
excavations for the First Consurs camp, a war hatchet 
was found, which probably belonged to the Roman 
army that invaded Britain. There were also 
medals of "William the Conqueror found at Amble- 
teuso, where the Fu*st Consuls tent was pitched. 
It must be admitted that these circumstances are 
singular, and they appear still more strange when 
it is borne in mind that when General Bonaparte 
visited the ruins of Pelasium, in Egypt, he found 
there a medallion of Julius Ciesar.’' 

The allusion was not a very fortunate one, for, 
notwithstanding the medallion of Julius Cresar 
Bonaparte was obliged to leave Egypt ; but these 
little parallels, dictated by the ingenious flattery of 
^l. Claret, pleased his master immensely, and Bona- 
parte was confident that they were not without effect 
upon the country. 

Every effort was made at that time by the press 
to excite the popular imagination on the subject of 
the invasion of England. I do not know whether 
Bonaparte really iKilioved that such an adventure 
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ivas possible, but be appeared to do so, and the 
expense incurred in tlie construction of flat-bol.iomed 
boats was considerable. The war of words between 
the English newspapers and the Momieur continued. 
We ]’ead in the Times : “ Tt is said that the French 
have made Hanover a desert, and they are now 
about to abandon it ; *’ to wliicli a note in the 
Monitew' immediately replied : “ Yes, when 3'ou 
abandon Malta.” The Bishops issued pastorals, in 
Avhich they exhorted the nalion to arm itself for 
a just war. “ Olioosc men of good courage,” said 
the Bishop of Arras, “and go fortli lo fight Amalek. 
Bossuet has said, ‘ To submit to the public orders 
is to submit to the orders of Grod, who establishes 
empires.’ ” 

This quotation from Bossuet reminds me of a 
story which M. Bourlier, the Bishop of Evreux, 
used to tell. It related to the time when the 
Council was assembled at Paris with a view to in- 
ducing the Bishops to oppose the decrees oi' the 
Pope. “ Sometimes,” said the Bislioj) of Evreux, 
“ the Emperor would have us all summoned, and 
Avould begin a theological discussion witli us. He 
would address himself to the most recalcitrant amono’ 
us, and say, My lelig’ion is tliat of Bossuet 5 he is my 
Father of the Church ; he defended our liberties, f 
want to commence his work and to maintain you^' 
dignity. Do you understand me ? ’ Speaking thns.. 
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and pale 'witli anger, he would clap his hand on 
the hilt of his sword. The ardour with which he 
was ready to defend us made me tremble, and this 
singular amalgamation of the name of Bossuet, and 
the word Liberty, with his own threatening gestures, 
would have made me smile, if I had not beeu 
*too heavy-hearted at the prospect of the hard times 
which I foresaw for the Church.” 

I now return to the Avinter of 1804. This winter 
passed as the preceding one had done, in halls and 
fetes at Court and in Paris, and in the organiza- 
tion of the now laws, which were presented to 
the Corps Legislatif, Madame Bacciocchi, who had a 
very decided liking for M. de Fontanes, spoke of him 
so often to her brother at that time, that her in- 
fluence, added to Bonaparte’s own high opinion of 
the Academician, determined him to make jM. de 
Fontanes President of the Corps Legislatif. This 
selection appeared strange to some people ; hut a 
man of letters would do as well as any other 
President for udiat Bonaparte intended the Corps 
Legislatif to be henceforth. M. do Fontanes had 
to deliver harangues to the Emperor under most 
difiicult circumstances, and he always acquitted 
himself with grace and distinction. Ho had little 
strength of character, hut his ability told when 
ho had to speak in public; and his good taste 
lent him dignity and impressiveness. Perhaps 
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that was no advantage to Bonaparte. htothing 
is so dangerous for sovereigns as to have their abuses 
of power clothed in the glowing colours of elo- 
quence, when the}- figure before nations ; and this is 
especially dangerous in France, where externals are 
held in such esteem. How often have the Parisians, 
although in the secret of the farce the Government 

•i 

was acting, lent themselves to the deception with 
a good grace, simply because the actors did homage 
to their delicacy of taste, which demands that each 
shall do his best wiih the 7'dle assigned to him ? 

In the course of the month of January, the 
Moniteur published a selection of articles from the 
English journals, in which the differences between 
Bavaria and Austria, and the probabilities of a 
continental war, were discussed. Paragraphs of this 
kind were from time to time inserted in the news- 
papers, without any comment, as if to prepare us 
for what might happen. These intimations were 
like the clouds over mountain summits, which fall 
apart for a moment now and then, and afford a 
glimpse of what is passing behind; they allowed us to 
have momentary peeps at the important discussions 
which were taking place in Europe, so that we should 
not be much surprised when the result proved to be a 
rupture. After each glimpse the clouds would close 
again, and we would remain in darkness until the 
storm burst. 


VOL. I. 
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I am about to speak of an important epoch, 
concerning 'wbicb my memory is full and faithful. 
It is that of the conspiracy of Georges Cadoudal, and 
the crime to rrhich it led. Respecting General 
Morean, I shall repeat what I have heard said, but 
shall be careful to affirm nothing. I think it well to 
preface this narrative by a brief explanation of the 
state of affairs at that time. Certain persons, some- 
what closely connected with politics, were beginning 
to assert that France felt the necessity of hereditary 
right in the governing power. Political courtiers, 
and honest, sincere revolutionists, seeing that the 
tranquillity of the country depended on one life, were 
discussing the instability of the Consulate. By de- 
grees the thoughts of all were once more turned to 
monarchy, and this would have had its advantages, 
if they could have agreed to establish a monarchy 
tempered by the laws. Revolutions have this great 
disadvantage, that they divide public opinion into 
an infinite number of varieties, which are all modi- 
fied by circumstances. Thus aiises the opportunity 
of despotism after revolutions. To restrain the 
power of Bonaparte, it would have been necessary 
to venture on uttering the word ‘‘Liberty;’ but 
as, only a few years before, that word had been used 
from one end of France to the other as a disguise for 
the worst kind of slavery, it inspired an unreasonable 
but fatal repugnance. 
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The Royalists, finding that, day by day Bonaparte 
was departing more widely from the path they had 
expected he would take, were greatly disturbed. 
The Jacobins, whose opposition the First Consul 
feared mucb more, were secretly preparing for 
action, for they perceived that it was to their an- 
tagonists the Government was giving, guarantees. 
The Concordat, the advances made to the old 
nobility, the destruction of revolutionary equality, 
all these things constituted an encroachment upon 
them. How happy would France have been had 
Bonaparte contended only against the factions ! 
But to have done that, he must have been animated 
solely by the love of justice, and guided by the 
counsels of a generous mind. 

When a sovereign, no matter what his title may 
be, sides with one or other of the violent parties 
which stir up civil strife, it ‘is certain that he has 
hostile intentions against the rights of the citizens 
who have confided those rights to his keej^ing. Bona- 
parte, in order to fix his despotic yoke upon France, 
found himself obliged to come to terms with the 
Jacobins, and, unfortunately, there are persons whom 
. no guarantee but that of crime will satisfy. Their 
ally must involve himself in some of their iniquities. 
This motive had a great deal to do with the death 
of the Due dEnghien, and I am convinced that all 
which happened at that time was the result of nu 
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violent feeling, of no blind revenge, but simply of 
n Mncbiavelian policy, resolved to smooth its own 
path at any cost. Neither was it for the gratification 
of vanity that Bonaparte wanted to change bis title 
of Consul for that of Emperor. "We must not believe 
that he was always ruled by insatiable passions ; no, 
be was capable of controlling them by calculation, 
and if in the end he allowed himself to be led away, 
it was because he became intoxicated by success 
and flattery. The comedy of republican equality, 
which he was obliged to play so long as he re- 
mained Consul, annoyed him, and in reality only 
deceived those who were willing to he deceived. 
It resembled the political pretences of ancient Borne, 
when the Emperors from time to time had them- 
selves re-elected by the Senate. I have beard persons, 
who, having put on the love of liberty like a 
garment, and yet paid assiduous court to Bonaparte 
whilst he was First Consul, declare they entirely 
withdrew their esteem from him so soon as ho 
conferred the title of Emperor upon himself. I 
never could understand their argument. How was it 
possible that the authority which ho exercised almost 
from the moment of his entrance into the govern- . 
ment did not enlighten them as to his actual 
position? Might it not rather bo said, that ho 
gave a proof of sincerity in bis assumption of a title 
whose real powers he was exercising ? 
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At tbe epoch of wln'ch I mii ireaiing', it became 
necessary that the First Consul should strengthen 
his position hy some new measure. The English, who 
liad been threatened, were secretly exciting disturb- 
ances to act as di^•ersions from the projects formed 
against themselves ; their relations with the Choiians 
were resumed ; and the Ro 3 'alis 1 s regarded the Con- 
sular Government as a mere transition state from the 
Directory to the Alonarchy. One man only stood 
in the way ; it became easy to conclude that he must 
be got rid of. 

I remember to have beard Bonaparte sa^’’ in the 
summer of that year (1804) that for once events bad 
hurried him. and that be bad not intended to estab- 
lish royalt}' until two years later. He bad j^laced 
the police in the hands of the Minister of Justice. 
This was a sound and moral proceeding, but it was 
contradicted by bis intention that the magistracy 
should use that police as it had been used when it 
was a revolutionary institution. I have already’- 
said that Bonapaite’s &rst ideas were generally good 
and great. To conceive and cany them out was to 
exercise his power; but to submit to them after- 
. wards savoured of abdication. He was unable to 
endure the dominion of even one of his ovm institu- 
tions. Restrained by the slow and regular forms 
of justice, and also hy the feebleness and medUjerity 
of his Chief Judge, he surrounded himself with in- 
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numerable police agents, and by degrees regained 
confidence in Poncbe, wbo was an adept in the art of 
making himself necessary Fouche, a man of keen 
and far-seeing intellect, a Jacobin grown rich, and 
consequently disgusted with some of the principles of 
that party — with which, however, he still remained 
connected, so that he might be secure should 
trouble arise — had no objection to invest Bonaparte 
with royalty His natural flexibility made him 
always ready to accept any form of government in 
which he saw a post for himself His habits were 
more revolutionary than his principles , and the only 
state of things, I believe, which he could not haae 
endured, would be one which should make an abso 
lute nonentity of him To make use of him one 
should have thoroughly understood his disposition, 
and been very cautious m dealing with him, remem- 
bering that he needed troublous times for the full 
display of his capacity , for, as he had no passions 
and no aversions, he rose at such times superior to 
the generality of those about him, w ho were all more 
or less actuated hy either fear or resentment 

Fouche has denied that ho adMsed the murder 
of the Due dEnghien Unless thcie ho complete 
certainty of the fact, 1 see no reason for bringing 
the accusation of a crime again'^t a man whoposi- 
tivel;y denies it Besides, roucht, who washer} far- 
sighted, must have foreseen that such a deed would 
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give only a temporary guarantee to tlie party which 
Bonaparte wanted to win. He knew the First Consul 
too well to fear that he would think of replacing 
the King on a throne which he might occupy him- 
self, and there is little doubt that, with the informa- 
tion he possessed, he would have pronounced the 
murder of the Due d’Enghien to he a mistake. 

M. de Talleyrand’s own plans were also served by 
his advice that Bonaparte should invest himself with 
royalty. That proceeding would suit M. de Talley- 
rand to a nicety. His enemies, and even Bonaparte 
himself, have accused- him of having advised the 
murder of the unhappy prince. But Bonaparte and 
his enemies are not credible on this point ; the 
well-known character of M. de Talleyrand is against 
the truth of the statement. He has said to me more 
than once that Bonaparte informed him and the 
two Consuls of the arrest of the Due d’Bnghien, and 
of his own unalterable determination at the same time. 
He added that they all three knew remonstrance 
was vain, and therefore kept silence. That was 
indeed a deplorable weakness, hut one very common 
to M. de Talleyrand, who would not think of remon- 
strating for the sake of conscience only, when he 
knew that a line of action had been decided upon. 
Opposition and hold resistance may take effect upon 
any nature, however resolute. A sovereign of a cruel 
and sanguinary disposition will sometimes sacrifice 
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his inclination to the force of reason arrayed against 
it. Bonaparte was not cruel either by inclination 
or on system ; he merely wanted to carry his point 
by the quietest and surest method. He has himself 
said that at that time he was obliged to get rid of 
both Jacobins and Royalists. The imprudence of the 
latter furnished him with this fatal opportunity. He 
seized it ; and what I shall hereafter have to relate 
will show that it was with the coolest of calculation, 
or rather of sophistry, that he shed illustrious and 
innocent blood, 

A few days after the first return of the King, 
the Duo de Rovigo presented himself at my house 
one morning.* He tried to cle<ar himself from 
the accusations that were brought against him. 
He spoke to me of the death of the Due d’Enghien. 
“The Emperor and I,” he said, “were deceived on 
that occasion. One of the inferior agents in Georges 
CadoudaVs conspiracy had been suborned by my 
police. He came to us, and stated that one night, 
when all the conspirators were asseniWed, the secret 
arrival of an important chief who could not yet 
be named, had been announced to them. A few 
nights later, a person appeared among them, to 
whom the others paid great respect. The spy de- 

• Tho Due do Dovjgo knew how iniimafo toy hushond end I 
were with M. do Talleyrand, and ho was anxious to induce us 
to further his interests with that personage. 
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scribed tbe unknown so as to give us the impression 
that be was a prince of the House of Bourbon. 
About tbe same time tlie Hue d’Engbien bad esta- 
blished himself at Ettenheim, with the intention, no 
doubt, of awaiting the result of the conspiracy. The 
police agents wrote that he sometimes disappeared 
for several days together. We concluded that at 
these times he came to Paris, and his arrest was 
resolved upon. Since then, when the spy was con- 
fronted with the persons who had been arrested, 
he recognized Pichegru as the imjDortant personage 
of whom he had spoken ; and when I told this to 
Bonaparte, he exclaimed, with a stamp of his foot, 
‘ Ah, the wretch ! what has he made me do ? ’ ” 

To return to the facts. Pichegru arrived in 
France on the 15th of January, 1804, and from the 
25th of January was concealed in Paris. It was 
known that, in the year 5 of the Republic, General 
'Moreau had denounced him to the Government for 
keeping up relations with the House of Bourbon. 
Moreau was supposed to hold Republican opinions ; 
but he had probably then exchanged them for the 
idea of a constitutional monarchy. I do not know 
whether his family would defend him now as ear- 
nestly as they did then from the accusation of having 
aided the plans of the Royalists, nor do I know 
whether implicit confidence is to be placed on con- 
fessions made in the reign of Louis XYHI. The 
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conduct of Moreau in 1813, and the honour paid to 
his memory by our princes, might, however, fairly 
lead us to believe that they had reason to count on 
him beforehand. At the period of which X am 
now speaking, Moreau wns deeply irritated against 
Bonaparte. It has never been doubted that he 
visited Pichegru in secret ; he certainly kept silence 
about the conspiracy. Some of the Royalists who . 
were arrested at this time declared that he had 
merely displayed that prudent hesitation which 
waits for the success of a party to declare itself. 
Moreau, it was said, was a feeble and insignificant 
man, except on the field of battle, and overweighted 
by his reputation. “ There are persons,” said Bona- 
parte, “ who do not know how to wear their fame. 
The part of Monk suited Moreau perfectly. In 
his place I should have acted as he did, only more 
cleverly.” 

It is not, however, in order to justify Bonaparte 
that I mention my doubts. Whatever was Moreau’s 
character, his fame was genuine ; it ought to have 
been respected, and an old comrade in arms, gro^vn 
discontented and embittered, ought to have been 
excused. A reconciliation with him, even if it had 
been merely a result of that political calculation 
•which Bonaparte discerned in Corneille’s Augustus, 
would still have been the wisest proceeding. But I 
do not doubt that Bonaparte was sincerely convinced 
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of ihc faneiiif; trial, he eoiispiraey lintl hceii 
a subject f'i' coH\‘er.«ation hu' si*vera] thiys'. On 
the 17th of Fchrnnry. 180-1, I went to tin* 7'nileric.s 
in iho inoniina*. '!i.'he C'on.snl w.a.e- in the I'ooni with 

*■ -I* 

his wife; I was fninonncet] and .'^liowti in. iMadaine 
Bonaparte was in great distress; lier eyes were red 
with crying, Bona]')arfc was silting jioar ihr; fire- 
places ''vith little Xapolcon on his knee-.-i;. He 
looked grave, hut not ngilnied, ami was } day i tig 
mechanically'- with the chihl. 

“Do you know what I have donC?" said hca 1 


TliG oldest cliild of !Madfiiiio TjOiii*' Itiiiuji.'u t*-, firtor'vai’di? 
Queen Hortense. lie was born on <lio lOdi of Oclobi r, 
and died of croup on the Stb of ilfay, ]807, P, }t. 
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answered in the negative. “ I Lave just given an 
order for Moreau’s arrest.” I could not repress a 
start. “ AL, you are astonished,” said he. “ There 
will be a great fuss about this, will there not? Of 
course, it will he said that I am jealous of Moreau, 
that this is revenge, and other petty nonsense of the 
same kind. I jealous of Moreau ! Why, he owes 
the best part of his reputation to me. It was I who 
left a fine army with him, and kept only recruits 
with myself in Ital}'. I wanted nothing more than 
to get on well with him. I certainly was not afraid 
of him ; I am not afraid of anybody, and less of 
Moreau than of other people. I have hindered him 
from committing himself twenty times over, I 
warned him that there would he mischief made be- 
tween us ; he knew that as well as I did. But he 
is weak and conceited ; he allows women to lead him, 
and the various parties have urged him.” 

While he was speaking Bonaparte rose, approached 
his wife, and taking her hy the chin, made her hold 
up her head. “ Ha ! ” he said, “ every one has not 
got a good wife, like me. You are crying, Jose- 
phine. What for, eh? Are you frightened?” 

“ Ko ; hut I don’t like to think of what will ho said.” 
“What> How can that be helped?” Then, turn- 
ing to me, he added, “I am not actuated by any 
enmity or any desire of vengeance ; I have reflected 
deeply before arresting ilorcau. I might have shut 
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my eyes, and given him lime to fly, hut. it would 
have been said that T did not dare to bring him 
to trial. T have the moans of convicting him. Ho 
is guilty, I am the Government.; the whole thing 
is quite simple.” 

I cannot tell whether the power of my old re- 
collections is still upon me, but I confess that even 
at this moment I can hardlv believe that, when 
Bonaparte spoke thus he was not sincere. I have 
seen each stage of his progress in the art. of dissimu- 
lation, and I know that, at that particular epoch he 
still retained certain accents of truthfulness, which 
afterwards were no longer to be detected in his voice. 
Perhaps, however, it was only because I still 
believed in him. 

"With the above words he left us, and Madame 
Bonaparte told me that he remained up almost the 
whole of the night, debating whether or not he 
should have Moreau arrested, weighing the pros 
and cons of the measure, without any symptom of 
personal feeling in the matter; that then, towards 
daybreak, he sent for G-eneral Berthier, and after a 
long interview with him he determined on sending 
to Grosbois, whither Moreau had retired. 

This event gave rise to a great deal of discussion, 
and opinion was much divided. General Moreau’s 
brother, a tribune, spoke with great vehemence 
at the Tribunate, and produced considerable effect. 
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A deputation was sent up bj the three represen- 
tative bodies with an address of congratulation to 
the First Consul In Paris, all who represented 
the Liberal portion of the population, a section 
of the hourgeoisxe^ lawyers, and men of letters, were 
■warmly in favour of Moreau It was, of course, 
plain enough that political opposition formed an 
element m the mteiest exhibited on his behalf, 
his partisans agreed that they would throng 
the court at which he was to be brought up, and 
there was even a threatening whisper about what 
should be done if he were condemned Bonaparte's 
police informed him that there was a plot to break 
into Moieau’s prison This nutated him, and his 
temper began to give way Murat, his brother- 
in-law, who was then Goaemor of Pans, hated 
^loreau, and took care to add to Bonaparte’s ex- 
asperation by his daily reports to him, he and 
Dubois, the Prefect of Police, combining together 
to pursue him with alarming rumours Eaents, 
unhappily, came to the aid of their design Each 
day a fiesh ramification of the conspiracy wis 
discovered, and each da) Parisian society refused 
more obstinately than on the preceding to belieae 
that there was an) conspuacy at all A war 
of opinion was being waged betv con Bonaparte and 
the Parisians 

On the 29th of Echruar), Picliogni's hiding-pLco 
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was discovered, and lie was arrested, after a gallant 
struggle witli tlie gendarmes. This event some- 
what shook the general incredulity, hut public inte- 
rest still centred in Moreau. His wife’s grief assumed 
a rather theatrical aspect, and this also had its effect. 
In the mean time Bonaparte, who was ignorant of 
the formalities of law, found them much more tedious 
than he had expected. At the commencement of the 
affair, the Chief Judge had too readily undertaken to 
simplify and shorten the procedure, and now only 
one charge was distinctly made : that Moreau had 
held secret conference with Pichegru, and had re- 
ceived his confidence, but without pledging himself 
positively to anything. This was not sufficient to 
secure a condemnation which was becoming a neces- 
sity ; in short, notwithstanding that great name 
which is mixed up in the affair, Greorges Oadoudal 
has always been believed to have been, as he ap- 
peared at the trial, the real leader of the con- 
spiracy. 

It would be impossible to describe the excitement 
that pervaded the palace. Everybody was consulted ; 
the most trifling conversations were repeated. One 
day Savary took M. de Remusat aside, and said, 
“kou have been a magistrate, you know the 
laws ; do you think the details we are in po®" 
session of are sufficient for .the information of the 
judges ? ” “ Ho man,” replied my husband. 
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been condemned merely because be did not reveal 
projects v-itli whiob lie was made acquainted. Uo 
doubt, tbat is a political wrong towards tlie 
Government, but it is not a crime wbicb ought to 
involve tiie penalty of death ; and if that is your sole 
plea, you will only have furnished iCoreau with 
evidence damaging to yourselves.” “ In that case," 
said Savary, “ the Chief Judge has led us into 
making a great blunder. It would have been better 
to have had a military commission.” 

From the day of Piehegru’s arrest, the gates of 
Paris were shut, while search was made for Georges 
Cadoudal, hut ho eluded pursuit with extraordinary 
success. Fouohe', who laid the foundations of his 
new reputation on this occasion, luci-cilessly ridi- 
culed the unskilfuluess of the police, and his com- 
ments enraged Bonaparte, who was already angry 
enough, so that, when he had incurred a real danger, 
and saw that the Parisians were disinclined to believe 
the statement of the facts, ho began to wish for 
revenge- Judge,” said he, ” whether the French 
can over bo governed by legal and moderate institu- 
tions ? I have put down a revolutionary hut useful 
department of the Jlinistry, and conspiracies are im- 
mediately formed. I have foregone my own personal 
feelings *, I have handed orer the pnnishmeuf of a 
man who intended to kill me to an authorit}' in- 
dependent of myself ; and, far from giving mo any 
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the Repiiblicau party still demanded Moreau. The 
nobility were alarmed, and kept very quiet; they 
condemned the imprudence of the Polignacs, who 
have since acknowledged that they were not seconded 
with so much zeal as they had been led to expect. 
The error into which they fell, and to which the 
Royalist party was always prone, was that they 
believed in the existence of what they desired, and 
acted upon their illusions. This is a mistake com- 
mon to men who are led by their passions or by 
their v«anity. 

I suffered a great deal at this time. At the Tuiie- 
ries, the First Consul was moody .«and silent, his wife 
was frequently in tears, his family were angry ; his 
sister e.xasperated him by her violent^ way of talking. 
In society opinions were divided : on the one hand 
were distrust, suspicion, indignation, mingled with 
satisfaction ; on the other, regret that the attempt had 
failed, and passionate condemnation. All these con- 
tentions distracted and upset me. I shut myself up 
with my mother and ray husband ; wo questioned ano 
another about all that wo heard, and everytliing that 
we respectively thought. M. do Remusat’s steady 
rectitude of mind was grieved by the grave errors 
which ho recognised, and as his judgment was 
uninfluenced by passion, ho began to dread the 
future, and imparted to mo his sagacious and melan- 
choly provision of a character which lie 8tudie<l 
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closely and silcnily. His apprclicnsions distressed 
me; the donhts which were springing np in my own 
mind rendered me very imhn])py. Alas ! the moment 
was drawing near when I was to he far more pain- 
fully enlightened. 
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CHAPTKU V. 

The arrest of Georges Cadotjdal— The mission of 31. do Ciu- 
lainconrt to Ettenheim — The arrest of the Due d’Enghien — 3[y 
distr^s and my nrgency with Madame Bonaparte — An even- 
ing at Malmaison— The death of the Due d'Enghien— Bo- 
inaxtoU© words of the First Consul. 

After tlie arrests wbicli 1 liavo already recorded, 
there appeared in the Momtenr certain articles 
from the Morning Chronicle^ in \rhich it was stated 
that the death of Bonaparte and the restora- 
tion of Louis XTm, were imminent. It was 
added that persons newly arrived from London 
afiirmed that spectilation upon these eventualities 
was rife on the Stock Exchange, and that Georges 
Cadoudal, Picbegru, and Moreau were named oi>cnIy 
there. In the same MonUettr appeared a letter from 
an Englishman to Bonaparte, whom ho addressed as 
“ Monsieur- Consul.” The purport of this letter was 
to recommend, as specially applicable to Bonaparte, a 
pamphlet A\*ritten in Cromweirs time, which tended 
to prove that persons such as Cromwell and Iiimbclf 
could not be assassinated, because there was no crime 
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in killing a dangerous animal or a tyrant. “ To kill 
is not to assassinate in sncli cases,” said-tke pampklet ; 
“ tke difference is great.” 

In France, kowever, addresses from all tke towns 
and from all tke regiments, and pastorals ky all tke 
Biskops, complimenting tke First Consul and con- 
gratulating France on tke danger wkick kad keen 
escaped, were forwarded to Paris, and tkese docu- 
ments were punctually inserted in tke Moniteur. 

At lengtk, on tke 29tk of Marck, G-eorges Oadoudal 
was arrested in tke Place de I’Qdeon. He was in a 
cakriolet, and perceiving tkat ke was followed, ke 
urged on kis korse. ■ A gendarme kravely caugkt 
tke animal ky tke kead, and was skot dead ky 
Oadoudal ; tke cakriolet was, kowever, stopped, 
owing to tke crowd wkick instantly collected at tke 
report of tke pistol, and Oadoudal was arrested. 
.Between sixty and eigkty tkousand francs in notes 
were found on kim, and given to tke widow of tke 
man wkom ke kad killed. Tke newspapers stated 
tkat ke acknowledged ke kad come to France for 
no otker purpose tkan to assassinate Bonaparte ; kut 
I rememker to kave keard at tke time tkat tke 
prisoner, wkose courage and firmness during tke 
wkole of tke proceedings were unskaken, and wko 
evinced great devotion to tke House of Bourkon, 
steadily denied tkat tkere kad ever keen any purpose 
of assassination, wkile admitting tkat kis intention 
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had heon to attack tlio carriage of the First Consii), 
and to cany him off without harming him. 

At tin's time, the King of England (George 
HI .) T^is taken scrionsly ill, and our Government 
rtKjkoned npou ins deatli to ensure the retirement of 
Hr. Pitt from the iliuistn-. 

On the 2Ist of Horcli tlic following appeared in 
the ^onitcurz - — ** Prince do Conde lias addressed a 
circuiar to the with a view to colfecting 

them on the Plnne, A prince of the IIousc of 
Bourbon is now on the frontier for that pur}>ose.*’ 

Immediately afterwards, the secret correspondence 
that had lx>on taken from Mr. Drake, the accredited 
English Minister in Bavaria, was published. These 
documents proxed that the English Govorumeut wa<» 
lc.aving no means untried of creating disturbance in 
France. M. dc Talleyrand was directed to send copies 
of the correspondence to all the members of the Corps 
Diplomatique, and (hoy expressed tbeir indignation 
in letters which wore inserted in the 2fomfcur. 

Holy Week was approaching. On Passion Sunday, 
the ISth of March, my week of nltcndancc on 
Madame Bonaparte began, I went to the Tuilerics 
in the morning, in time for Mass, which was again 
celebrated with .all the former pomp. After 
Madame Bonaparte received company in tho great 
drawing-room, and remained for some time, talking 
to several j>erson'«. When we went down to her 
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private apartments, slie informed me that we were 
to pass that week at Malmaison. “ I am very 
glad,” she added ; “ Paris frightens me just now.” 
Shorti}^ afterwards, we set out ; Bonaparte was in 
his own carriage, Madame Bonajiarte and myself 
were in hers. I observed that she was silent and 
sad for a part of the way, and I let her see that 
I was uneasy about her. At first she seemed re- 
luctant to give me an}’’ explanation, but at length 
she said, “ I am going to trust ^’’ou with a great 
secret. This morning Bonaparte told me that he 
had sent M. de Oaulaincourt to the frontier to seize 
the Due d’Enghien. He is to he brought back here.” 
“ Ah, Madame,” I exclaimed, “ what are they going 
to do with him ? ” “I believe,” she answered, “ he 
will have him tried.” I do not think I have ever in 
my life experienced such a thrill of terror as that 
which her words sent through me. Madame Bona- 
parte thought I was going to faint, and let down 
all the glasses. “ I have done what I could,” she 
went on, “ to induce him to promise me that the 
prince’s life shall not he taken, but I am greatly 
afraid his mind is made up.” “ What, do you really 
think he will have him put to death ? ” “I fear so.” 
At these words I burst into tears, and then, so soon 
,as I could master my emotion sufficiently to be able 
to speak, I urged upon her the fatal consequences 
of such a deed, the indelible stain of such vain 
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bloodshed, which -woiild satisfy the Jacobin party- 
only, the strong interest with which the prince 
inspired all the other parties, ,tliG great name 
of -Conde, the general horror, the bitter animosity 
which would he aroused, and many other considera- 
tions. I argued every side of the question, of which 
Madame Bonaparte contemplated one only. Tiio 
idea of a murder was that which had struck her 
most strongly ; but T succeeded in seriously alarming 
her, and she promised me that she would endeavour 
hy every means in her power to induce Bonaparte 
to relinquish his fatal puipiose. 

We both arrived at Malmaison in the deepest 
dejection. I took refuge at once in ray own room, 
where I wept bitterly. I was completely over- 
whelmed by this terrible discovery. I liked and 
admired Bonaparte ; I believed him to bo called by an 
invincible power to the highest of human destinies ; 

I allowed my youthful imagination to run riot con- 
cerning him. All in a moment, the veil which 
hid the truth from my eyes was torn away, nml 
by my own feelings at that instant I 'could only 
too accurately divine what would bo the general 
opinion of such an act. 

There was no one at Malmaison to wliom I could 
speak freely. My husband A\-as not in waiting, and 
had remained in Paris. I was obliged to control 
mv agitation, and to wake my appearance with an 
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uniiiovoi] roiiiiicnnnrc. f(n* M;)(1ni)ic JloDnpnrfo liad 
carncKtly cntreafcd iiio io let noiiaparlc divine 
flint she liad spol^cn jo ni<' of ibis niafli'i’. 

On g'oinfi' down fo llie drawino-.j-ooni ai. six o’clock, 
I found flic First (’onsnl ]>laying' a game of clic.ss. 
He n]ipear(‘d (piite sor«'nc and calm : if, made me ill 
io look af bis face. ,^o com])l(dely bad my mind 
licen ipisof by ;dl fbaf bad passed fbroiigb if, during* 
fbc last two bours. fbaf 1 couM not regard bim wifb 
fbe feelings wbicb bis jiresemce usually insjub'ed ; 
if seemed fo me fbaf I must see some exfr.a ordinary 
niferafion in liim. A few officers dined wifb bim. 


Kotliing wbatcvcr of anv .^-iLoii/icanco occurred ; nfler 
« • » 

dinner be wifbdrew fo bis e.abinel, wbci’c be trans- 
acted busiiioss- wifb bis police. 'J’liaf. nigbf, wben I 
yas leaving ^Madame Honaparfc, .‘’be again jU'Oini.scd 
me fbaf .sbe would renew ber enfi'eaf ies. 


I joined ber as c.ai'ly its I could on the following 
morning, and found her quite in dc.s])air. Bona- 
parte bad repelled "ber at. every jioinf. Ho bad told 
ber that women bad no concerjj wifli .such matters , 


that bis poliev required fids (J alui', tliat by 

it be should acquii-e the right fo exercFe clemency 
bereaffer; that, in fact, be wa.s forced to' cboo.se 
between a deci.sive act and a long series of con- 
^piracies ho would have to pem'g in deteih 

SR impunity would have encouraged t - 
parties. Jfe Klionid have to go on pro.seouting, eshrjg. 
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condomnuigi ithout oml , to ro\ olvO lus measures of 
iiierc) towards tlio /mujn^s, to jihco Imii'ielf in tho 
hands of t\io Jacohins Iho Ro> ahsts ]i'id nioro t)nn 
onco coinpioiuised l\im w i(K tho ro^ olutionists The 
coutoinpHfed action would *!ct him frco fTOin ill 
jmtiON niiko Besides, nftoi all, tho Due d’Englnen 
had \omed in tho conspmc^ of Qcor^ts Culoudal , 
ho \\ \«5 i cuiso ol di'ituihinco to rnneo, and a tool 
in tho Innds of Encj-lind foi en«.cting her pnipo^ts of 
%cngC'nico, tho piinoo< nuhtii} itipatUion iti 

fhcs fiitmo pro\o n somco of fiouMo in tho mni) , 
whoi'0a«5 h) hi«j death tho hst hnk between oui 
solchois and tho Bombons would bo broken In 
politics, a death which tranquillircs i nation is not 
a ciimc ruinlU, ho had gi\on his ordor&-~ho 
would not withdraw them , theix) was an end of the 
matter 

During thou inteniow, Madamo Bonaparte in* 
formed Iiu hiisbuid that he was about to ngct^a^ato 
tho lioinoiisutss of tlic deod h\ the stLitioii of 
"Nt do Cuihincouit, who^c paroiiN Ind formcrJi 
been in tho household of tho Pimco do Coiidt, I't tho 
person who was to nire^t the Duo d Ihiclnt-ii “I 
did not know that, n?phe<njoini>arto , “hut wlmt 
does it m-ittcr? If Ouihincouit is rompronn-ed, 
there is no great harm in that , indeed, it will onl\ 
ni iko him ser\o me all the belter, and the opposite 
plrt^ will honcerorih forgnt him for King a gtidk* 
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man/' He then added that H. de Oaulainconrt, who 
had been informed of only a portion of his plan, be- 
lieved that the Due d’Enghien was to be imprisoned 
in France. 

My heart failed me at these words. M. de Can- 

* 

lainconrt was a friend of mine. It seemed to me 
that he ought to ' have refused to undertake such a 
task. 

The day passed drearily. I remember that Madame 
Bonaparte, who was very fond of trees and flowers, 
was busy during the morning, superintending the 
transplanting of a cypress to a newl}^ laid-out 
portion of her garden. She threw a few handfuls 
of earth on the roots of the tree, so that she might 
say she had planted it with her own hands. “ All, 
madame,” said I to her, as I observed her doing 
so, “ a cypress is just the tree that suits sucli a day 
as this.” I have never passed by that cypress since 


without a thrill of pain. 

My profound emotion distressed Madame BoJia- 
parte. She bad great faith in all Bonapnries views, 
and, owing to her natural Icvily and ncklcncss, she 
excessively disliked jiainful or lasfing i/i/j/res^ions. 

Tier feelings were quick, but cxfraordinariiy -va- 
nesceni. Being convinced ibat the dc.'ttb ^>1 'ue 
Due d'Eiighien was inevi<able. she wanted to get rid 
of an unavailing regJ'cl ; but 1 v.nuM > d 
io do f-o. I inijvui uned her all 
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ceasing. She listened to me with extreme gentle- 
ness and kindness, hut in utter dejection ; she knew 
i5onapnte better than I I wept while talking to 
hei ; I implored hei not io allow herself to he put 
down, and, as I was not without influence over lier, 
I succeeded in inducing her to make a last attempt 
“ Mention me to the Kirst Consul, if neoessarp,” 
said I, “ I am of very little importance, but at 
least he will he able to judge, by the effect upon me, 
of the impression be is about to make, and I am 
moie attached to him than other people are I, who 
would ask nothing better than to And excuses for 
him, cannot see even one for what he intends to do ” 
Wo saw very little of Bonaparte dunng the whole 
of that second day The Chief Judge, the Prefect of 
Police, and Murat, all came to i^Ialmaison, and had 
prolonged audience of the First Consul, I uugmed 
ill fiom their countenances I remained up a great 
part of the night, and when at length T foil asleep, 
my dicams* were frightful I fancied th.it I licard 
constant movements in the cb.tfcau, and tint a 
fresh attempt was about to he made upon oui 
li\es I was possessed with a strong desire to go 
and thiow myself at Bonapaitca feet, and implore 
him to take pity upon hia own fame, winch I tlien 
behoved to bo lery pure and bright, and I grie%ed 
heartily over the tarnishing of it. The hours of 
that night can ne\cr be cfTaccd fixim mj meinoiy. 
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On tlie Tuesday morning, Madame Bonaparte said 
to me, “ All is useless ; tlie Dub d’Bngliien arrives 
this evening. He will, be taken to Yincennes and 
tried to-nigbt. Murat has undertaken the whole. 
He is odious in this matter; it is be who is uiging 
Bonaparte on, by telling bim tbat bis clemency 
will be taken for weakness, tbat tbe Jacobins will 
be furious, and one party is now displeased because 
tbe former fame of Moreau bas not been taken into 
consideration, and will ask wby a Bourbon should 
be differently treated. Bonaparte bas forbidden me 
to speak to bim again on tbe subject. He asked me 
about you,'’ she added, “and I acknowledged tbat 
I bad told you everything. He bad perceived your 
distress. Pray try to control yourself.” 

At this I lost all self-restraint, and exclaimed, 
“Lot bim think what be likes of me. H matters 
very little to me, madame, I assure you ; and if be 
asks me wby I am wmeping, I will tell bim tbat 1 

weep for bim.” And, in fact, I again burst into 
tears. 

^ladame Bonaparte was thrown into consterna- 
tion l)Y the state I was in—sbe was almost in- 
capable of any strong mental emotion— and when 
she tried to calm me by reassuring words I could 
only say to^ her, “ Ab, madame, you do not under- 
Stnml n,c ! ” After this event, she said, Bonaparte 
'vould go on ,p,st as he had done before. Alas ! 
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it wag not the future which was troubling me. I 
did not doubt his power over himself and others ; 
the anguish that filled nay whole being was interior 
and personal. 

Dinner-hour came, and she had to go down with 
a composed face. Mine was quite beyond my 
control. Again Bonaparte was playing chess : he 
had taken a fancy to that game. Immediately on 
perceiving me he called me to him, saying that 
he wanted to consult me. I was not able to 
speak. He addressed me in a tone of kindness 
and interest, which increased my confusion and 
distress. "When dinner was served, ho placed me 
near himself, and asked me a number of ques^ 
tions about the affairs of my family. He seemed 
bent on bewildering me, and hindering me from 
thinking. Little Napoleon (the son of Louis and 
Hortense) had been brought do\vn from Paris ; and 
his uncle placed the child in the middle of the 
tabic, and seemed much amused when ho pulled 
the dishes about, and upset oi'or^'thlng- within his 
reach. 

After dinner, he sat on the floor, playing with tlic 
boy, and apparently in very high spirits, which it 
seemed to me were assumed. Ilh^dame BonaparJe, 
who had feared that he would l>e angr}' at wlial she 
had told Kim about me, looked from ono to the other 
of us, smiling sweetly, aa if she woi/ld hav-e s.iid, 
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You see, he is not so had after all ; we may make 
our minds easy. ’ 

I hardly knew where I was. I felt as tlioug 
I were dreaming a had dream ; no donht I looked 
bewildered. Suddenly, fixing a piercing gaze npon 
me, Bonaparte said, “ Why have yon no ronge on ? 
Yon are too pale.” I answered that I had forgotten 
. to put on any. “ What 1 ” said he, “ a woman forget 
to put on her rouge ? ” And then, with a loud 
laugh, he turned to his wife, and added, “ That 
would mever happen to you, Josephine.” I was 
greatly disconcerted, and he completed my discom- 
fiture by remarking, “ Two things are very becoming 
to women — rouge and tears.” 

When G-eneral Bonaparte was in high spirits, he 
was equally devoid of taste and moderation, and on 
such occasions his manners smacked of the harrack- 
room. He went on for some time jesting' with his 
wife with more freedom than delicacy, and then 
challenged me to a game of chess. He did not play 
well, and never would observe the correct moves. 
I allowed him to do as he liked ; every one in the 
room kept silence. Presently he began to mutter 
some hues of poetry, and then repeated, a little 
Imider. “ Soyons ami, Ginna,” and G-nzman’s lines 
in Act V. scene vii. of Alzire : — 

“ IK'S ilieux quo nous servons coimais la difference : 

Lr- ticMis ionJ commanrle le meurtre et la vengeance: 
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Et lo mien, quand ton bras vient de m'assassiner, 

M’ordonne de te plaindre et de te rf^rdonner.” 

As he half-whispered the line — 

“ Et le mien, quand ton bras vient de m’assassiner,’’ 

I could not refrain from raising my eyes and looking 
at him. He smiled, and went on repeating the 
verses. In truth;, at that moment 1 did believe tliat 
he had deceived his wife and everybody else, and 
was planning a grand scene of magnanimous pardon. 
I caught eagerly at this idea, and it restored mo to 
composure. My imagination was very juvenile in 
those days, and I wanted so much to bo able to liopo I 
“Tou like poetry?” Bonaparte asked me. How 
I longed to answer, “ Especially when the lines are 
applicable ; ” but I did not dare to utter the words. 

I may as well mention in this place that the very 
day after I had set down the above reminiscence, a 
friend lent roe a book entitled “ Momoircs Secretes 
sur la Vie de Lucien Bonaparte.” This work, which 
is probably written by a secretary^ of Lucion’s, is 
inaccurate in several instances. Some notes added 
at tbo end, are said to bo written by a' ]>or&on 
worthy of belief. I found among them the fol- 
lowing, wliich struck Jiic as curious : — “ Lucicn 
was informed of the death of the Due d’Eughicn by 
General Hullin, a relative of Madame jouberthon, 
who came to her house some hours after that event, 
looking the image of grief and coiistoniation. Tlio 
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Military Couucil had been nssau’cd (liai. tlio hirst, 
Consul only purposed to assert his uuthorit.y, hut. 
fully iniended to pardon the prince, and certain 
linCvS from Ahirc. conimoncinq; — 

‘Dcs dieiix que nous servons connnis la iliftoronco,’ 


were quoted to them,'* 

But to resume. Wc went, on with our gvimc, and 
his gaiety mivc me more and more confidence. Wo 

O CD 

were still playing, when the .sound of carriage-wheels 
was heard, and prc.sently General ITullin was 
announced. Bonaparte pu.shed away the chess-table 
roughly, rose, and went into t,hc adjoining gallery. 
There he remained all the rest of the evening, 
with Murat, Hullin, and Savary. We saw ]io 
more of him, and 3"et I went to 1113^ room feel- 
ing more eas3^ I could not believe but that 
Bonaparte must be moved lyy the fact of having 
such a victim in his hands. I hojDed the lU’inco 
would ask to see him; and in fact he did so, 
adding, “ If the First Consul Avould consent to .sec 
me, he would do me justice, for he would IrJiow 
that I have .done m3^ duty.” [Mj- idea was that 
Bonaparte would go to Yincenne?. and publicly 
grant the prince pardon in per>:on. If he wcj'c 
not going to act thus, why sbouJd he have rjuolcd 


those lines from Alzire? 


That night, that terrible nigiet 

the morning I went dov.'u ro the 
VOL. I. 


; pas.sed, J‘Ar}/ m 
dj'av/jjjg-j'oorm 


o 
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there I found Savaiy. He was deadly pale, and I 
must do him the justice to say that his face betrayed 
great agitation. He spoke to me ^vith trembling 
lips, but his words were quite insignificant. I did 
not question him ; for persons of his kind will always 
say what they want to say without being asked, 
although they never give answers. 

Madame Bonaparte came in, looked at me very 
sadly, and, as she took her seat, said to Savary, 
“Well — so it is done?” “Yes, Madame,” he 
answered. “ He died this morning, and, I am bound 
to acknowledge, with great courage.” I was struck 
dumb with horror. 

Madame Bonaparte asked for details. They have 
all been made known since. The prince was taken 
to one of the trenches of the chateau. Being olFercd 
a handkerchief to bind his eyes, ho rejected it 
with dignity ; and, addressing the gendarmes, said, 

“ You arc Frencliinen ; at least you wfil do mo the 
service not to miss your aim.” He placed in 
Savary ’s hands a ring, a look of )mir, and a letter 
for Madame de Rohan ; and all these Savary showed^ 
to JIadame Bonaparte. The letter was open ; it was 
brief and tender. I do not know whether these last 
wishes of the unfortunate prince were carried out. 

“ After his death,” said Savary, “ tbo gendannes 
were told that the}’ might tabe hi« clothes hi^ 
watch, and the money he had in liih jwcket ; !)Ul not 
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one of tliein would toucli an^d-liing. People may say 
what they like, but one cannot see a man like that 
die, ns coolly as one can see others. I feel it hard 
to c:et over it.” 

Presently Eugene de Peauharnais made his ap- 
pearance. He was too young to liave recollections 
of the past, and in In's eyes the Due d'Enghicn was 
simply' a conspirator against the life of his master. 
^Jdien came certain generals, wliosc names I will not 
set dovivi here ; and fho)* applauded the deed so 
loudly that ]\radaine Bonaparle thought it necessary 
to a 2 Dologize for her own dejeciion, b}’ repeating over 
and over again the unmeaning sentence, “I am a 
woman, you know, and I confess I could cry.” 

In the course of the morning a number of visitors 
came to the Tuileries. Among them were the 
Consuls, the Ministers, and Louis Bonaparte and 
his wife. Louis preserved a sullen silence, wliich 
seemed to im^dy disa2)2n*obation. Madame Louis 
was so frightened that she did not dare to feel, 
and seemed to be asking what she ought to think. 
Women, even more than men, were subjugated by the 
magic of that sacramental xdirase of Bona23arte’s — 
‘‘My policy.” With those words he crushed one’s 
thoughts, feelings, and even impressions ; and when 
he uttered them, no one in the palace, especially 
no woman, would have dared to ask him what he 
meant. 
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My liusband also came during the morning, and 
bis presence relieved me from tbo terrible oppression 
from ^vlucb I was Buffering. lie, like myself, was 
grieved and downcast. How grateful I was to Jn’m 
for not lecturing mo upon the absolute necessity of 
our appearing perfectly composed under the circum- 
stances ! "Wo sympathized in every feeling. He 
told mo that the general sentiment in Paris was 
one of disgust, and that the heads of the Jacobin 
party said, ^‘Ho belongs to us now.” Ho added 
tbo following words, wbicb I have frequently 
recallod to mind since : — “ Tbo Consul has taken 
a lino wbicb will force him into laying aside the 
useful, in order to cffuco tins recollection, and 
into dazzling us by tbo extraordinary and tbo 
unoxjicctcd.” Ho also said to ^ladamc Bonaparte, 

“ There is one important piece of advice wbicb you 
ought to give tbo First Consul. It is that bo should 
not lose a moment in restoring public confidence. 
Opinion is apt to be precipitate in Paris. He 
ought at least to prove to tbo people that the 
event wbicb has just occurred is not due to tbo 
development of a cruel disposition, but to reasons 
whose force I am not called uj)on to determine, and 
wbicb ought to make him very circumsjKict.” 

Madame Bonaparte fully appreciated tbo advice of 
il. do Reinusat, and immediately repeated bis word-* 
to her husband. ITo seemed well disposed to listen 
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1o her, and answered briefly, “Tliat is quite 
true/’ On rejoining i^Fadame Bonaparte before 
dinner, T found lier in the gallery, with her daughter 
and IM. de Caiilaincourt, who had just arrived. He 
had superintended the arrest of the Due d’Bnghien, 
but had not accompanied him to Paris. I I’ccoiled at 
ihe sight of him. “And you, too,” said he, addressing 
me, so tliat all could hear him, “ you are going to 
detest me ! And yet T am only unfortunate ; but 
that I am in no small degree, for the Consul has dis- 
graced me by tin's act. Sucli is the reward of my 
devotion to him. 1 liavc been shamefully deceived, 
and T am now ruined.” He shed tears Avhile 
speaking, and I could not but pity him. 

Madame Bonaparte assured me afterwards that 
he had spoken in ihe same way to the First 
Consul, and 1 was myself a witness to his severe 
and angry bearing towards Bonaparte, who made 
manj’- advances to him, but for a long time in 
vain. The First Consul laid out his plans before 
Ihm, but found him cold and uninterested ; then he 
made him brilliant offers, by 'way of amends, which 
were at first rejected. Perhaps they ought to have 
been always refused. 

In the mean time public opinion declared itself 
strongly against M. de Caulaincourt. Oei’tain 
persons condemned the aide-de-camp mercilessly, 
while they made excuses for the master ; and such 
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injustice exasperated M de Caulaincourt, wlio might 
have bowed bis bead before frank and candid 
censure, fairly distributed between them "Wben, 
however, be saw that every sort of affront was to be 
heaped on him, in order that the real culprit might 
go quite free, he conceived an utter disdain for 
these people, and consented to force them into silence 
by placing himself m a position of such authority as 
would enable him to overrule them He was urged 
to take this course by Bonaparte and also bj his 
own ambition Do not act like a fool,” said 
the foimer “If jou retreat before all this abuse 
you will be done for, no one will gue jou aiij 
thanks or credit for jour taidy opposition to luj’ 
wishes, and you will bo all the more heaiily 
censured because jou are not foimidable” Bj 
dint of similar reasoning frequeutlj leiterated, and 
by the emplojTiient of cicry sort of deuce for 
consoling and coaxing 31 de Caulaincourt, Boiii- 
parto succeeded in appeasing liis resentment, and 
by degrees he raised him to posts of great digiiitj 
about his own person The i\cakiie=s that in- 
duced 31 do Caulaincourt to pirdon the indelible 
iirjurj nliicli the Tirst Consul had done him, iiiaj 
he more or less blamed, but, at least, it should he 
admitted that ho iias ncicr a Mind or sonile 
courtier^ and that he remained to the 1 ist among 
the small number of Bonaparte’s scriaiils who 
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never neglected an opportunity of telling liim the 
truth/'* 

Before dinner, both Madame Bonaparte and her 
daughter entreated me to command 1113^ countenance 
as much as possible. The former told me that her 
husband had asked her that morning what effect the 
deplorable news had produced upon me, and on her 
replying that I had wept, he said, “ That is a matter 
of course ; she merel}^ did what was to be expected 
of her as a woman. You don’t understand anything 
about our business ; hut it will all subside, and 
eveiyhody will see that I have not inade a blunder.” 

At length, dinner was announced. In addition to 
the household officers on dut3’’ for that week, the 

* M. do Caiilaincourt retained the same feelings all his life, 
and veiy seyerely condemned the policy and the personal 
character of Bonaparte, whose fatal projects ho frequently 
endeayonred to avert. M. Monnier, the son of the celebrated 
member of the Assemblies of the Eevolution, with whom my 
father was very intimate in his youth, told him that in the 
campaign of 1813, M. do Caulaincourt, then Due de Vienne, 
while accompanying the Emperor with several members of his 
staff and of his household, saw a shell strike the ground close by 
Napoleon. He rode up, j)utting his horse between the Emperor 
and the missile, and covered him as much as possible from the 
fragments of the shell, which happily exploded without hitting 
anybody. In the evening, M. Monnier, who was supping at 
head-quarters, spoke to him of this deed of bravery, by which 
he had risked his own life to save that of his master. “That 
is true,” replied the Due do Vienne, “ and yet I could not 
believe that there is a Grod in heaven if that man were to di® 
on the throne.” 
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dinner-party included M. and Mme. Louis Bona- 
parte, Eugene Beauharnais, JI. de Caulaincourt, and 
General Hullin, n-lio was tlien Commandant of Pans. 
The sight of this man affected me painfully. His 
expression of face, pei-fectly unmoved, was just the 
same on that day as it had been on the preceding.® 
I quite believe that he did not think he had done an 
ill deed, or that he had performed an act of zeal in 
presiding over the militan' commission wliich con- 
demned the prince. Bonaparte rewarded the fat.al 
service which he had rendered him with money and 
promotion, but he said more than once, when he noted 
Huilin’s presence, "The sight of him annoys mo; 
he reminds me of things which I do not like,” 
Bonaparte did not come into the drawing-room at 
all ; be went from his c.abinct to the dinnor-t.ablo. Ho 
affected no high sjiirits that day; on the contrary, 
he remained during the whole time of dinner in a 
profound reverie. IVc were all very silent. Just as 
we were about to rise from table, the First Consul 
.^id, in a harsh, abnipt tone, as if in reply to his 
^n thoughts, “ At least they will see what we are 
capat, yipf, and henceforth, I hope, they will leave 
us alou-l” ',He then passed on into the dram'ng- 
room, where he talked for a long time in a low voice 
with his wife, looking at me now and then, but 
without any anger in his glance. I sat apart from 
• I ti.svi! riace Ivcn nssiirct th»t he ■.'»« 'ImtU’ 
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all, domicast and ill, witliont either the po\ver or 
the wish to utter a word. 

Presently Joseph Bonaparte and M. and Mme. 
Bacciochi ^ arrived, accompanied by M. de Fontanes.f 
Lncien was on had terms with his brother, who had 
objected to his marriage ^Yith Madame Jouberthon, 
and came no more to the palace ; indeed, he was then 
making ready to leave France. During the evening, 
Murat, Dubois, who was Prefect of Pohce, the mem- 
bers of the Council of State, and others arrived, all 
with composed faces. The conversation was at first 
trifling and awlcward ; the women sitting silent, the 
men standing in a semicircle, Bonaparte 'w^alking 
about from one side of the room to the other. 
Presently he began a discussion, half literary, half 
historical, with M. de Fontanes. The mention of 
certain historical names gave him an opportunity of 
bringing out his opinion of some of our kings and 
great military commanders. I remarked on this 
evening that he dwelt on dethronements of every 
kind, both actual, and such as are eflected by a change 
of public opinion. He lauded Charlemagne, but 

maintained that France had always been e7i decadence 
\ 

* M. Baccioclii was then a colonel of dragoons, and had 
nothing whatever to do with politics. He had a passion for the 
violin, and played all day. 

I M. de Pontanes was appointed President of the Corps Legis- 
latif at this time, and afterwards perpetual President. 
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Tinder the Valois. He depreciated the greatness of 
Henry lY. “He was wanting,” said he, “in 
gravity. Grood nature is an affectation wliich a 
sovereign ought to avoid. "What does ho want ? Is 
it to remind those who surround him that he is a man 
like any other ? TVhat nonsense ! So soon as a man 
is a king, he is apart from all, and I have always 
held that there was the instinct of true policy in 
Alexander’s idea of making himself out to be 
the descendant of a god.” He added that Louis 
XIV. knew the French better than Henry IT.; 
but he hastened to add that Louis had allowed 
“priests and an old woman” to got the bettor 
of him, and he made some coarse remarks on that 
point. Then ho held forth on Louis XIV/s geneinls, 
and on militar}* science in general. 

“ Military science,” said Bonaparte, ‘ consists in 
calculating all the chances accurately in the first 
place, and then in giving accident exactly, almost 
mathematically, its place in one’s calculations. It is 
upon this point that one must not deceive one s self, 
and that a decimal more or less may change all. 
Now, this apportioning of accident and science cannot 
get into any head except that of a genius, for genius 
must exist wherever there is a creation, and assuredly 
the grandest improvisation of the human mind is 
the gift of existence to that wliich has ii not. 
Accident, hazard, ehaucc, whatever you choose to 
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call it, a mystery to ordinary minds, becomes a 
reality to superior men. Turenne did not think 
about it, and so he had' nothing but method. I 
think,” he added, with a smile, “I should have 
beaten him. Conde had a better notion of it than 
Turenne, but he gave himself up to it with im- 
petuosity. Prince Eugene is one of those who 
understood it best. Henry lY. always put bravery 
in the place of everything ; he only fought actions 
— ^he would not have come well out of a pitched 
battle. Catinat has been cried up chiefly .from 
the democratic point of view; I have, for my own 
part, carried off a victory on the spot where he 
was beaten. The philosophers have worked up his 
reputation after their own fancy, and that was all 
the easier to do, because one may say anything one 
likes about ordinary people who have been lifted into 
eminence by circumstances not of their own creating. 
A man, to be really great, no matter in what order 
of greatness, must have actually improvised a por- 
tion of his own glory — must have shown himself 
superior to the event which he has brought about. 
For instance, Oaasar occasionally acted with weakness 
which makes me suspect the praises that are lavished 
on him in history. 

“ I am rather doubtful of your friends the histo- 
rians, i\I. do Fontaues. Even jmur Tacitus himself 
explains nothing ; he arrives at certain results with- 
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out indicating the routes that have been followed. 
He is, I think, ahle as a writer, hut hardly so as a 
statesman. He depicts Hero as an execrable tyrant, 
and then he tells us, almost in the same page with a 
description of the pleasure lie felt in burning down 
Rome, that the people loved him. All that is not 
plain and clear. Believe me, w'e aie sometimes the 
dupes of our beliefs — of writers who have fabricated 
history for us in accordance with the natural bent of 
their own minds. But do you know whose history I 
should like to rend, if it were well uwitten ? That 
of King Frederick II. of Prussia. I liold him to 
he one of those who have best undci*stood their 
business in every sort of way. These ladies” — Iioio 
he turned to us — “will not bo of my opinion; 
they will say that be was harsh and selfish. But, 
after all, is a gieat statesman made for feeling? Is 
he not a completely eccentric personage, who stands 
always alone, on liis own side, with the woild on 
the other. The glass thiough which lio looks is 
that of his policy ; his sole concern ought to be that 
it should neither magnify nor diminish. And 
while he observes objects wdth attention, ho must 
also he careful to hold the reins equally ; for the 
chariot which ho drives is often dravn by ilh 
matched horses. How, then, is bo to occupy him- 
self uith tlio^e fine distinctions of feeling ^^hich 

aie important to the generality of mankind ? fan 
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he consider the affections, the ties of kinship, 
the pnerile arrangements of society ? In such a 
•position as his, how many actions are regarded 
separately, and condemned, although they are to 
contribute as a whole to that great work which the 
public does not understand ? One day, those deeds 
will issue in the creation of the Colossus which will 
he the wonder of posterity. And you, mistaken 
as you are — you will withhold your praises, because 
you are afraid lest the movement of that great 
machine should crush you, as Grulliver crushed the 
Lilliputians when he moved his legs. Be advised ; 
go on in advance of the 'time, enlarge your imagina- 
tion, look out afar, and you will see that those great 
personages whom you think violent and cruel are 
only politic. They know themselves better, they 
judge themselves more correctly than you do ; and, 
when they are .really able men, they can master 
their passions, for they calculate the effects eveu 
of them.” 

From this, which was a kind of manifesto, the 
opinions of Bonaparte may be gathered, and also 
a notion of the rapid succession in which his ideas 
followed each other when he allowed himself to 
talk. It sometimes happened that his discourse 
would be less consecutive, for he jDiit u^d well enough 
with interruptions ; but on the day in question every 
one seemed to be ' benumbed in his presence ; no 
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one ventured to apply his words in the sense 
which it was evident he intended. He had never 
ceased walking to and fro while he was talking, 
and this for more than an hour. 3fany other 
things which he said have escaped my memory. 
At length, abruptly breaking off the chain of his 
ideas, he directed de Fontanes to read aloud 
certnin extracts from Brake’s correspondence, which 
I have already mentioned, nil relating to the con- 
spirac}’. "When the reading of the extracts was 
concluded, There are proofs here,” said he, “that 
cannot he disputed. These people wanted to throw 
France into confusion, and to destroy the Revolution 
by destroying me ; it was my duty both to defend and 
to avenge the Revolution. I have proved of what it 
is capable. The Due d’Enghien was a conspirator 
like nny other, and he had to he treated as sucli. 
The whole affair, moreover, was arranged witlmut 
caution or accurate knowledge of facts, on the faith 
of some obscure correspondence — a few credulous 
old women wrote letters, and were believed. The 
Bourbons will never see anything except through the 
(EiUJe-Bccuf, and they are fated to bo perpetually 
deluded. The Polignacs made sure tlmt every house 
in Paris would he open to them, and when the} 
arrived here, not a single noble would receive them. 

If all these fools were to kill me, they would not get 
their own way ; they wonld only put angry .Tncohhi'J 
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in my place. The day of etiquette is over — but the 
Bourbons cannot give it up. If ever you see them 
return, mark my words, etiquette will he the first sub- 
ject that will occupy their minds. Ah! it would 
have been another story could they have been seen, 
like Henry Y., covered with dust and blood on 
a battle-field. A kingdom is not got hack by dating 
a letter from London, and signing it ‘ Louis.’ Never- 
theless, such a letter compromises imprudent people, 
and I am obliged to punish them, although I feel a 
sort of pity for them. I have shed blood ; it was 
necessary to do so. I may have to shed more, but 
not out of anger — simply because blood-letting is 
one of the remedies in political medicine. I am the 
man of the State ; I am the French Revolution. 

' I say it, and I will uphold it.” 

xkfter this last declaration, Bonaparte dismissed 
us all. We dispersed without daring to interchange 
our ideas, and thus ended this fatal dav.* 


Tlie murder of the Due d’Enghien is an inexhaustible 
subject of controversy between tbe opponents of the Empire and 
the sujDiDorters of NaiDoleon. In the most recent and import- 
ant works of historians and memoir-writers, there is nothing to 
contradict the above narrative, which possesses, moreover, every 
mark of sincerity and truthfulness. The First Consul originated 
and ordered the crime ; Savary and the military commission 
executed it ; M. de Caulaincourt was the unconscious medium. ^ 
full account of the tnal may be found in a work enfitlec 
“ Le Due d’Enghien d’apres les Documents Historiques." 

L. Constant. In— 8. Paris, 1869. The following extrscr S"-—- 
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Chateaubriand s " iVIcmoircs d Outre fombe mil, I think, bo of 
interest at this point, although tho work does not nnk among 
the best productions of its author, and cannot be ahsolntelp 
relied on Kovorthelcss, M do Chateauhnand a I'csignation of 
his post on the day following the cnmo is justly hold honour 
able to him “ A council was held on the proposed arrest of 
the Duo dEnghien Cambac6res in his unpuhhshed ITcmoirs 
asserts — and I holiore him — that ho op|K)Scd tho arrest, but 
altliough he records his own words, ho does not saj what 
replies they elicited Tho ‘Memorial do Ste II6I6110’ denies 
however, that Bonaparte had to refuse any entreaties for cle 
mcncy The imaginary Kcono in which Josephine bogs on her 
knees for tho life of tho Duo d’Engluon, and, clinging to tlio 
coat of Napoleon is dragged along tho ground bj her inoxonblo 
huhband, is one of thoso melodramatic inaontions with which 
tho fiction wTitcrs of tho present day composo their verncious 
histones On the evening of SInrch 19th, Josephine was in 
Ignorance that tho Due dEughten was to bo tnetl, she onlj 
know that ho had boon arrested She had promised 'Mndaino do 
Ktmueat to interest licrself in his fato On tho Slat of 

March, Bonajvarto said to his w ifo, * Tho Due d Eoghieu lias been 
shot Iho Memoirs of Madamo do B^mueat, wath whom I was 
acquainted, were full of oxcecdinglj cimous details of tlio 
pnvato hfo of tho Imperial Court Tlicir author bnmcil them 
dunng tho Ilundrod Dajs, but oflonranls rowroto Ibem 
Thoj are now but recollections of former recollections, tho 
colours aro faded , but Bonai>arto w olwaj s clcarlj depicted and 
impartially judged ’ — P B 
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CHAPTER yi. 

1804 . 

The impression produced in Paris by the deatb of the Due 
d’Enghien — The Eirst Consul’s efforts to dispel it — Perform- 
ance at the Opera House — Death of Pichegru — Breach 
between Bonaparte and his bi-other Lucien — Project of adopt- 
ing the young Napoleon — Institution of the Empire. 

The First Consul spared no pains to allay the 
-excitement which was caused by this event. He 
perceived that his conduct had raised the question of 
his real character, and he set himself to prove, both 
by his speeches in the Council of State, and also to 
all of us, that political considerations only, and not 
passion of any kind, had led to the death of the Due 
d’Eughien. As I said before, he made no attempt 
to check the genuine indignation evinced by M. de 
Caulaincourt, and towards me he was so indulgent 
that’ he once more unsettled my opinions. How 
strong a power of persuasion do sovereigns, whatever 
their character, exercise over us ! Our feelings, and 
to be frank, our vanity also, run to meet rhfir 
slightest advances half-way. I grieved, hut I 

VOL. I. 
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myself being slowly ■won over by the adroitness 
of Bonaparte, and I cried— 

“ Phit K Dieu quo eo fftt lo demiot do tes crimes 1 ” 
ileanwhiic wo returned to Paris, and my feel- 
ings were again painfully excited by the state of 
opinion there. I could make no reply to what was 
said. I could only fry to persuade those who be- 
lieved that this fatal act was hut the beginning of 
a blood-stained reign, that tlioy wore mistaken; 
and while it would bo difficult to exaggerate flio 
impression that such a crime must produce, still 
party spirit ran so high that, although my own 
feelings revolted against it, I sometimes found 
myself endeavouring to oiTer some sort of o.xcuso 
for it — uselessly enough, since 1 ^vas addressing 
people whoso convictions were unalterable. 

I had a warm discussion with Madame do — — , 
a cousin of Jladame Bonaparte’s. She was one 
of those pereons who did not attend the evening 
receptions at the Tuilcries. but who, having divided 
the palace into two separate regions, consulcrcd 
that they might appear in Jladarno Bonaparte's 
apartment on the ground floor in the morning, 
without departing from their principles, or sullying 
their reminiscences, by recognition of the actual 
Government on the first floor. 

She was a clever, animated woman, with rather 
high-fiown notions, and she frightenwl Mndaino 
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Bonaparte by her veliement indignation. Finding 
me with her one day, she attacked me with equal 
vigour, and compassionated both of us for being, 
as she said, bound in chains to a tyrant. She went 
so far that I tried to make her understand the 
distress she was inflicting on her cousin. Then 
she turned violentl}’’ upon me, and accused me 
of not sufficiently appreciating the horror of the 
event that had just taken place. “ As for me,” 
she said, “ every sense and every feeling is so out- 
raged, that if your Consul were to come into this 
room, you would see me fly on the instant, as one 
flies from a venomous beast.” Ah, Madame,” I 
answered (little thinking that my words would prove 
prophetic), “ refrain from expressions which at some 
future day may prove embarrassing to you. Weep 
with -us, but bear in mind that words uttered in 
a moment of excitement often complicate one’s 
subsequent actions. To-day you are angry with 
me for my apparent moderation; yet, perhaps, my 
feelings will last longer than yours.” 

And, in fact, a few months later, Madame de 

became Lady-in- Waiting to her cousin, the newly- 
made Empress. 

Hume says that Cromwell, having established a 
sort of phantom royalty, very soon found himself 
surrounded by that particular class of nobles, who 
conceive themselves called on to live in palaces so 
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soon as their doors are reopened. The First Consul, 
on assuming the insignia of the power he already’ 
wielded, offered a salve to the conscience of the 
old nobility which their vanity eagerly applied — 
for who can resist the temptation of recovering the 
rank he feels himself made to adorn ? I am about 
to draw a very homely comparison, but I believe 
a true one. In the nature of the grand seigneur 
there is something of the character of the cat, which 
remains faithful to the same house, no matter who 
may come to live in it. 

Bonaparte, stained with the blood of the Due 
d'Enghion, hut having become an Emperor, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining from the French nobles that for 
which he would have vainly sought so long as ho 
was only First Consul; and when, in later days, 
ho maintained to one of his Ministers that this 
murder was indeed ,a crime, but not a blunder — 

“ for,” ho added, “ the consequences that I foresaw 
have all exactly happened” — ^lie was, in one sense, 
right. 

And yet, if wo look at things from a higlier 
standpoint, tho consequences of this act of his 
reached farther than ho thought. lie succeeded, 
doubtless, in moderating certain opinions, for 
there arc nninhons of people who give iq> feeling 
when thero is nothing to hope ; hnt, ns M. de 
Beinusat said, tho odium wliich tho crime c.ast iijssn 
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him obliged him to divert our thoughts from it 
h}" a succession of extraordinary feats, which would 
impose silence respecting the past. Moreover, he 
bound himself, as it were, to he always successful, 
for by success alone could he be justified. If we 
contemplate the tortuous and difficult path he was 
henceforth obliged to tread, we shall conclude that a 
noble and pure polic}’-, based upon the prosperity of 
the human race and the free exercise of its rights, 
would have been then, as it is always, the best on 
which a sovereign can act. 

By the death of the Due d’Enghien, Bonaparte 
succeeded in compromising, fii'st ourselves, then the 
French nobility, finally the whole nation and all 
Europe. Our fate was united with his, it is true — 
this was a great point for him ; but when he dis- 
honoured us, he lost the right to devotion and ad- 
herence, and he claimed them in vain when the hour 
of his ill fortune came. How could he reckon on 
a link, forged, it must be owned, at the cost of the 
noblest feelings of the soul ? Alas ! I judge by my 
own case. From that time forward I began to 
blush in secret at the chain I wore ; and this 
feeling, which I suppressed with more or less 
success at different times, afterwards became the 
general sentiment. 

On his return to Paris-, the First Consul was 
struck by the effect he had produced. He perceived 
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that feelings move more slowly than opinions, and 
that men’s countenances wore a new expression in 
hia presence, 'W' eary of a remembrance that he would 
have liked to have rendered a bygone from the veiy 
first, he thought the best plan was to let the people 
wear out their emotions as quickly as possible, and so 
he determined to appear in public, although certain 
persons advised him to defer doing so for a while. 
“ But we must, at any cost,” ho answered, “ throw 
that event into the past ; and it will remain new so 
long as anything fresh is to ho felt about it. If 
we change nothing in our habits, the public will 
soon regard the occurrence as an old afiair.” It 
was therefore arranged that he should go to tlio 
opera. 

On that evening I was in attendance on iladamo 
Bonaparte ; her carriage followed her husband’s. 
His usual custom was not to wait for her, hut to 
pass rapidly up the staircase and show himself in his 
box; on this occasion, however, ho ‘waited in the 
little ante-room adjoining it, until Jfadnmo Bona- 
parte arrived. She w.as trembling very i.mich, and 
he was excessively pale; he looked round at us 
all, as if mutel}* asking us how wo thought he 
would lie received ; and then I^wcnt forward at 
last like a man marching np to a battery. He 
was greeted in tlio iMiial way, either Itecauso the 
sight of him ])roduccd its customary efTect — for th*' 
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multitude do not change their habits in a moment — 
or because the police had taken measures of precau- 
tion beforehand. I had greatly feared he would not 
be apj)lauded, and yet, when I saw that he was, my 
heart sank within me. 

He remained only a few days in Paris ; thence 
he removed to Saint Cloud, and I believe that from 
that time forth he began to carry his projects of 
sovereignty into execution. He felt the necessity of 
imposing upon Europe an authority which could 
no longer be contested, and at the very moment 
when he had just broken with all parties by deeds 
which he himself regarded as merely acts of vigour, 
he thought it well to reveal the goal towards which 
he had been advancing with more or less precau- 
tion. He began by obtaining from the legislative 
body, now assembled, a levy of sixty thousand 
men; not that he wanted them for the war with 
England, which could only be carried on by sea, 
but because he required to assume an imposing 
attitude when about to astonish Europe by an alto- 
gether novel incident. The Code of Civil Laws had 
just been completed ; this was an important work, 
and was said to be worthy of general approval. The 
halls wherein the three great bodies of the State 
assembled rung on that occasion with the praises of 
Bonaparte. M. MarcoreUe, a deputy of the Corps 
L%islatif, moved, amid loud acclamations, on the 
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24tli of March, three days after the death of the Due 
d Enghien, that a host of the First Consul should be 
placed in the Chamber of Deputies. “ Let us,” he 
said, “ by a striking mark of our affection, proclaim 
to Europe that he who has been threatened b}’ the 
daggers of vile assassins is the object of our attacii- 
ment and admiration.” 

A few days later, Fourcroy, a member of the 
Council of State, closed the session in the name of 
the Government. He alluded to the princes of the 
House of Bourbon as “members of that unnatural 
family which would have drowned Franco in her 
own blood, so that they might reign over licr,” and 
he added that they must bo threatened with death if 
they ventured to pollute French territory by their 
presence. 

Meanwhile, pieparations for the great trial were 
going on ; Chouans, who were concerned in the con- 
spiracy, were arrested every day, either in Brittany 
or in Paris, and Georges Cadoudal, Pichegru, and 
Jiforeau liad already been examined several times. 
The two fii-st, it was said, answered with firm- 
ness; Moreau appeared to be much dejected. No 
clear information was obtained by tho=e inferrog:i-. 
tories. 

One morning, Genera! Pichegru was fouiul 
strangled in liis prison. This event, ivlncli was un- 
hesitatingly attributed to tlio need of getting rid of 
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a formidable enemy, made a great sensation. Picbe- 
grn’s determination of character would, it was said, 
have led him, when the proceedings became public, 
to utter strong language, which would have had an 
undesirable effect. He would, perhaps, have created 
a party in his favour ; he would have cleared Moreau, 
whose guilt it was already so difficult to prove. On 
the other hand, the partisans of Bonaparte said : — 
“ JSTobody can doubt that Pichegru came to Paris in 
order to get up an insurrection. He himself does 
not deny it. His own avowals would have con- 
vinced the most incredulous ; his absence will 
prevent that full light, which is so desirable, from 
being thrown on the proceedings.” 

Many years afterwards, I asked M. de Talley- 
rand what he thought of the death of Piche- 
gru. “ I think,” said he, “ that it happened very 
suddenly and in the nick of time ! ” But just 
then M. de Talleyrand had fallen out with Bona- 
parte, and took every opportunity of bringing 
accusations against him ; I therefore by no means 
commit myself to any statement respecting that 
event. The subject was not spoken of at Saint 
Cloud, and every one refrained from the slightest 
reflection on it. 

About this time Lucien Bonaparte left France, 
having quarrelled irrevocably with his brother. 
His marriage with Madame Jouberthon, which 
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Bonaparte had been unable to prevent^ was the 
cause of the rupture. The Consul, full of his great 
projects, made a last attempt to induce him to re- 
nounce this marriage ; but it •was in vain tliat 
Lucien was apprised of the approaching grandeur 
of his family, in vain that a marriage ■with the 
Queen of Etruria was proposed to him. “ Love 
was the strongest,” and he refused everything. A 
violent quarrel ensued, and Lucien was exiled from 
France. 

On this occasion I happened to see the First 
Consul give way to one of those rare bursts of 
emotion to which I ha-\e alluded. It was at 
Saint Cloud, lather late one evening. Jlndnmo 
Bonaparte was an-dously waiting the icsuU of 
the final conference between the two brothers; 
M. de Rdmusat and I were the only persons with 
her. She did not caio for Lucien, but she deprecated 
any family scandal. It was near midnight when 
Bonaparte came into the room ; ho was deeply 
dejected, and throA\ ing himself into au armchair, he 

• After the treit} of 7>iinc'ille, in 2S01, Tustan^ Jiait Ijcon 
erected into tlio kingdom of Etnina and gnen to the eon of tlio 
Duke of Parma Uho king li'ivmg dic<l in 1801, Iiw ^^nIow, 
Mario Louiso, a dauglitcr of Charles IV., King of S^um, 
cceded liim and rxigiitd mitil 1807, at ''Inch p<.nod the littlo 
kingtlom was incorjKintfxI with tho Empire, I'O again di* 
niombcnxl in ISO in f»\our of Madamo Ikicciochi, who t -ok 
the title of Grand lJuclie‘'S of Iki^canj. ' 
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exclaimed, in a troubled voice, “It is all over ! I 
-have broken with Lncien, and ordered him from my 
presence.” Madame Bonaparte began to expostulate. 
“ You are a good ■woman,” be said, “ to plead for 
him.” Then be rose from bis cbair, took bis wife 
in bis arms, and laid ber bead softly on bis sboulder, 
and with bis band still resting on tbe beautiful bright 
bead wbicb formed a contrast to tbe sad, set counte- 
nance so near it, be told us that Lucien bad resisted 
all bis entreaties, and that be bad resorted equally 
in vain to botb threats and persuasion. “ It is bard, 
though,” be added, “to find in one’s own family 
such stubborn opposition to interests of such mag- 
nitude. Must I, then, isolate myself from every 
one ? Must I rely on myself alone ? Well ! I will 
suffice to myself, and you, Josephine — ^you will be 
my comfort always.” 

I retain a pleasurable recollection of this little 
scene. Tears were in Bonaparte’s eyes as be spoke. 
I felt inclined to thank him when be betrayed 
feelings like those of other men. Shortly after 
this, bis brother Louis crossed bis wishes in another 
way, and one wbicb largely affected tbe fate of 
Madame Bonaparte. 

Tbe Consul, being quite resolved to raise himself 
to tbe throne of France and to found a dynasty, 
bad already occasionally entertained tbe idea of a 
divorce ; but, either because of bis attachment to bis 
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■wife being still too strong, or because his existing 
relations 'with Europe did not permit him to hope 
for an alliance which would strengthen his political 
position, he seemed just then disinclined to break 
with Josephine, and disposed to adopt the young 
Louis Napoleon, who was his onm nephew, and also 
Josephine’s grandson. 

He no sooner allowed this project to be discerned, 
than his family rebelled. Joseph Bonaparte ventured 
to represent to him that he had done nothing to 
forfeit the right to the prospective cromi, wliich, as 
the eldest brother, would be his, and ho defended that 
right ns if it had really e.xistcd of old. 

Bonaparte, always irritated by opposition, grow 
veiy angry, and only the more determined. Ho 
confided his intentions to his wife, who was over- 
joyed, and spoke to me ns though the realization of 
tin's project would bring her outj aiLxieties to an 
end. ^ladame Louis assented, but without display- 
ing any gintification. She was not at all ambitious, 
and, in fact, conid not help fearing that such an 
elevation would bring do^vn misfortune on tlio head 
of her son. 

One day, when Bonaprtc ^vas surrounded by his 
family, ho placed the little Nnjx>lcon between his 
knees, and said, while playing with him, “Do yon 
know, my little fellow, that you run the risk of fjeing 
a king some day ? *' “ And Achille ? " * imnuHliatoIy 
• Aclullo ^-as tbo cW«l »on of Murat 
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asked Murat, wlio was present. “ Oh, Achille,” 
answered Bonaparte, “ will be a great soldier.” This 
reply incensed Madame Murat ; but Bonaparte, pre- 
tending not to notice her, and stung by his brother’s 
opposition, which he believed with reason to have 
been prompted by Madame Murat, went on to say to 
his little step-grandson, “ And mind, my poor child, 
I advise jmu, if you value your life, not to accept 
invitations to dine with your cousins.” 

We may imagine to what feelings such a 
speech would give rise. From that moment Louis 
Bonaparte was beset by his family, who adroitly 
reminded him of the rumours respecting his wife, 
and that he ought not to sacrifice the interests of 
his own kinsfolk to those of a child who was at least 
half a Beauharnais ; and, as Louis Bonaparte was 
not quite so destitute of ambition as people have 
since made him out, he, like Joseph, went to the 
First Consul to ask why the sacrifice of his own 
rights should be demanded of him. “ Why,” said 
he, “ should I yield my share of inheritance to my 
son? How have I deserved to he cut off? -What 
will my position be when my child, taking that of 
yours, finds himself very much higher placed than I, 
and quite independent of me, standing next to your- 
self, and regarding me with suspicion, if not with 
contempt ? Ho ; I will never consent to this ; and, 
rather than renounce the proper course of succession 
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to tliG ro^'alty wliich is to bo youi^, ratlier than 
consent to luimble myself before my own son, I will 
lenvQ Pr:\nce, tubing Napoleon witii me, and wo 
sball see whetber yon will venture openly to tube a 
child from his father ! *’ 

The First Consuh jwwerful as ho n'as, found it 
impossible to ovoivomc his bi'othcr’s opposition. His 
wrath availed nothing, and ho was obliged to yield, for 
fear of a vexatious and even ridiculous scandal ; for 
such it certainly would have boon, that tin's whole 
family sliould (juarrel K'fomhand over the crown 
which Franco had not yet actually conferred. 

The strife was hushed up, and Naj>oleou ^vas 
obliged to dinw tip the scheme of succession, and the 
^>o«sibIe case of adoption which ho ivscrvcd to him- 
self the power of mabing, in the terms of the exist- 
ing deci'eo for the elevation of the First Consul to 
the Empire. 

Those <iunnvls emlnttorctl tbo enmity already 
existing lx>tweon the Honaparlos and the Ilcatibar- 
nuis. The fonuer roptrileil the plan of adoption a« 
the ivsnlt of >radame Bonaparte’s scheming. Louis 
gave stricter orlers than before to bis ^Tifo that sIio 
should hold no famihar intorcourso with her motlicr. 

“ If you coiriult her interests at the cost of wine, 
bo told her, “ I swear to you that I will make 
yon reivnt of it. 1 will separate you from your 
son; I will bluit you up in some out-of-the-way 
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place, and no power on eartli shall deliver you. 
You shall pay for your concessions to your own 
family by the wretchedness of the rest of your life. 
And take care, above all, that none of my threats 
reach the ears of my brother. Even his power 
should not save you from my anger.” 

Madame Louis bowed her head, a patient victim to 
his violence. She was then expecting the birth of 
her second child. Grrief and anxiety told upon her 
health, which was permanently injured ; the fresh 
complexion, her only beauty, disappeared. She had 
naturally, high spirits, but they now died away 
for ever ; and she became silent and timid. She 
refrained from confiding her troubles to her mother, 
whose indiscretion and hasty temper she dreaded; 
and neither would she further irritate the First 
Consul. He, knowing well his brother’s character, 
felt grateful to her for her reticence, but suspected 
what she had to endure. From that time forth 
he never let an opjDortunity jDass without exhibit- 
ing the interest — I may even say the respect — with 
which the mild and prudent demeanour of his 
stepdaughter insj^ired him. 

What I have just said is quite opposed to 
the general opinion which has unfortunately been 
entertained of this unhappy woman ; but her 
vindictive sisters-in-law never missed an oppor- 
tunity of injuring her reputation by the most 
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odious calumnies, and as she boro the name of 
Bonaparte, the public, -orho, avlien they came to hate 
the Imperial despotism, included every one belonging 
to the family in their impartial contempt, readily 
believed every calumny .against Jladame Louis. 
Her husband (whose ill-tre.atinent of her irritated 
him all the more against her), obliged to own 
that she could not love him alter the tyranny ho 
had exercised, jealous with the jealousy of pride, 
and naturally suspicious, soured by ill health, 
and utterly selfish, made her feel the fidl weight 
of conjugal de.spotism. She was surrounded by 
spies; her letters were ojrened before they reached 
her hands; her conversations oven rvith female 
friends were resented ; and if she complaine<l of this 
insulting severity, ho would say to her, “You 
cannot love me. You are a woman ; consequently a 
being all made up of evil and deceit. You ate 
the daughter of an unprincipled mother ; you Mong 
to a family that I loathe: arc not these reasons 
enough for me to susjwet you ? " 

JIadame Louis, from avliom I Iicanl .all thC'C 
details long afterwards, found her oiiK comfort 
in the affection of her brolbcr, wbn=e conduct, 
though jealoHslv watched by the Bouainrtes, wa. 
uuasstilable. Eugene, who was simple autl fnutl;, 
light'hearfod, and ai>eii in all his dealings, disphy- 
ing no ambition, bolding bimsolf aloof fnmt evtry 
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intrigiiej and doing his duty wherever he was 
placed, disarmed calumny before it could reach 
him, and Imew nothing of what took place in the 
palace. His sister loved him passionately, and con- 
fided her sorrows to him only, during the few 
moments that the suspicious jealousy of Louis 
allowed them to pass together. 

Meanwhile, the First Consul, having complained 
to the Elector of Bavaria of the correspondence 
which Mr. Drake kept up in France, and that 
English gentleman entertaining some apprehensions 
as to his own safety, as did also Sir Spencer 
Smith, the British Envoy at the Court of Wur- 
temhurg, they both disappeared suddenly. Lord 
Morpeth asked the G-overnment, in the House of 
Commons, for an explanation of Drake’s conduct. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied that the 
Envoy had been given authority for his pro- 
ceedings, and that a fuller explanation should be 
afforded when the ambassador had furnished the 
information that had been demanded from him. 

At this time Bonaparte held long and frequent 
consultations with M. de Talleyrand. The latter, 
whose opinions were essentially monarchical, urged 
the Consul to change his title to that of King. 
He has since told me that the word “ Emperor ” 
alarmed him ; it conveyed a sense of vagueness and 
immensity, but it charmed the imagination of Bona- 

VOL. I. Q 
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piito precisely for reason He .idded, “A com- 
bination of the Boman Bepublic and of Ctiarloinngne 
in the title turned his head I amused ln^^olfono 
day b} mystifying Beithier, I took him aside, and 
Slid to him, * You know of the great scheme tint is 
occupy ing us Go to the Consul, and uige him to take 
the title of King , it mil please him/ Accordingly 
Berthiei , n ho as delighted to have an opjxirtuiiity of 
speaking to Bonipirto on an ngieeahlo subject, went 
up to him at the other end of the room in ulnch 
wo were all assembled, and 1 drew back a little, foro- 
secing the storm Bertlnci began Ins httio speccli, 
but at the word ‘King* Bon ipaitcs ey c«* flashed fire , 
ho seized Bcrtliior by the throat, and pushed him 
hack against the w all ‘You idiot* 'ho said; ‘who 
has been adMSing you to come licrc and cvcito my 
angel ? Another time, don’t lake such a task on 
yourself’ Poor Berthiei, in due confusion, looked 
piteously at me, and if was i long time l»eforo ho 
forga\ e my sorry jCNt ” 

At last, on the dOth of April, JbOJ, Cime, the 
tribune, who had no doubt leanit his part, and who, 
liter on, was rewarded for hi*« complaisance h\ Iteing 
croited a tsonator, made what was then called “a 
motion of onlor” in the Tnbmntc, deni oithnjr tint 
the go\ eminent of the Republic ‘'hoiiH ho confidiA 
to an Kmjieror, ind that the Bmpiro AiouH l>e 
made honxhtan iii the fwiily ofKiiioIeon Ikina- 
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parte. His s]Deecli was effective. He regarded 
an hereditary succession, he said, as a guarantee 
against plots from, without, and in reality the 
title of Emperor only meant “ Yictorious Consul.” 
Nearly all the tribunes put down their names to 
speak. A commission of thirteen members was 
appointed. Carnot alone had the courage to protest 
against this proposal. He declared ,that he would 
vote against an Empire, for the same reason that 
he had voted against a life-Consulship, but without 
any personal animosity, and that he was quite pre- 
pared to render obedience to the Emj)eror, should 
he he elected. He spoke in high praise of the 
American form of government, and added that 
Bonaparte might have adopted it at the time of 
the treaty of Amiens ; that the abuses of despotism 
led to worse results than the abuses of liberty ; and 
that, before smoothing the way to this despotism, 
which would be all the more dangerous because it 
was built , on military success, it would have been 
advisable to create institutions for its due repression. 
Notwithstanding Carnot’s opjDosition, the motion was 
put to the vote and adopted. 

On the 4th of May, a deputation from the Tribunate 
carried it to the Senate, who were already prepared 
for it. The Yice-President, Fran9ois de Neufchateau, 
replied that the Senate had expected the vote, and 
would take it into consideration. At the same 
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Sitting, it was decided that the motion of the 
Tribunate and the answer of the Vice-President 
should be laid before the First Consul 
On the 5th, the Senate sent an address to 
Bonaparte, asking him, without further e\planation, 
for a final aet which would ensure the future peace of 
France His answer to this address may bo road in 
the Moratem “ I beg you,’ he said, “ to let me 
know your entire purpose I desire that ne may 
he able to say to the French nation on the 14th 
of nest July, ‘ The possessions ) oti acquired fifteen 
yeaiB ago, liberty, equality, niici glory, me non 
beyond the reach of every storm.”' In reply, 
the Senate voted unanimously for Impoiial goiein- 
ment, adding that, in the inteiests of the French 
people, it TV as important th.it it should bo enti listed 
to Napoleon Bouaparte 

After the 8th, addicssos fiom the toniis poured 
111 atSaintCioiid Auaddiess fiom Lyonsc.iioe fimt , 
a little later came those fioiu Pans .md other pi ices 
At the same tune cinio tho aoto from KFiii’s 
diiisiou,* and then that from tin. troops iii camp in 
Jlontreuil under tho orders of Gtiitral Ney ,t and tho 
othei diMsious promptly followed these examphs 


• Gctiiml ivktn nfnrnsnU msmwl the iljii^Wir «' l! ' 
Countess <t ArlKiru a Ijiil' m W oitiiig He u as i-rmtcs! » m'l r 
and remaned ft pctr ntukr tho King 
I Aftervmnla 
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M. de Fontanes addressed tire First Consul in the 
name of the Corps Legislatif, which at this moment 
was not sitting ; hut those among its members who 
were then in Paris, met, and voted as the Senate 
had done. The excitement caused at Saint Cloud 
by these events may readily be imagined. 

I have already recorded the disappointment which 
Louis Bonaparte’s rejection of the project of adoption 
had inflicted on his mother-in-law. She still hoped, 
however, that the First Consul would contrive, if he 
himself remained in the same mind, to overcome the 
opposition of his brother, and she expressed her 
relief that her husband’s new prospects had not 
induced him to reconsider the terrible question of the 
divorce. Whenever Bonaparte was displeased with 
his brothers, Madame Bonaparte always rose in 
his estimation, because he found consolation in the 
unfailing sweetness of her disposition. She never 
tried to extract from him any promise either for 
herself or for her children, and the confidence she 
showed in his .affection, together with the disin- 
terestedness of Eugene, when contrasted with the 
exactions of the Bonaparte family, could not fail to 
please him. Mesdames Bacciochi and Murat, who 
were in great anxiety about coming events, en- 
deavoured to worm out of M. de Talleyrand, or out of 
Fouche, the secret projects of the First Consul, so 
that they might know what to expect. Their per- 
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turbatfon was beyond their power to conceal ; and it 
was with some amusement that I detected it in their 
troubled glances, and in every word they let fall. 

At last we wore told, one evening, that on the 
following day the Senate was to come in great state 
and lay before Bonaparte the decree which should 
give him a crown. When I recall that evening, 
the emotions I esperienced return to me. The 
First Consul, when informing his wife of the 
coming event, had told her he intended to surround 
himself with a more numerous Court, but that he 
would fitly distinguish between the new-comers 
and those old servants who had first devoted them- 
selves to his service. He particularly desired her to 
assure Jf. de Remusat and me of his QooiUwiU to- 
wards us. I have ah-eady related how patiently he 
bore with the dismay which I was unable to hide 
on the occasion of tlio death of tlio Due d’Enghien. 
Ilis indulgence on this jwint did not diminish ; 
perhaps it amused him to pr^’ into ray secret feel- 
ings, and gradually to appease them, by kindness so 
marked that it revived my flagging ntt.acbment 
to him. 

I could not a.s yet overcome my ft*olings towurd>« 
him. I grievcil over his great f.mlt ; but when I 
saw that he was, ^a to speak, a l<!ttcr mati (inn 
fonucrly. although I still l»cHevo<l lie had made a 
fata! mistake. I felt grateful to him fur fccviang 
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Ms word and being gentle and kind afterwards, 
as be bad promised. Tbe faet is that at tbis period 
be could not afford to dispense with anybody, and 
be therefore neglected no means of success. By 
dexterous behaviour towards M. de Oaulaincourt be 
bad won him over so that be bad gradually recovered 
bis former serenity of mind, and was at tbis 
time one of tbe confidants of tbe First Consul’s 
schemes. Bonaparte, having questioned bis wife as 
to what each person at Court bad said at tbe time 
of tbe prince’s death, learned from her that M. 
de Bemusat, who was habitually reticent both from 
incbnation and from prudence, but who always spoke 
tbe truth when asked, bad not hesitated to express bis 
indignation. Being apparently resolved that nothing 
should irritate him, be broached tbe subject to M. 
de Bemusat, and, having revealed to him as much 
of bis policy as be thought proper, succeeded in con- 
vincing my husband that be bad really believed tbe 
duke’s death indispensable to tbe safety of France. 
My husband, when repeating tbis conversation to me, 
said, “ I am far from agreeing with him that tbis 
deed of blood was needed to establish bis authority, 
and I did not hesitate to tell him so ; but I own that 
it is a relief to me to think be did not commit 
tbe crime out of revenge. He is evidently dis- 
tressed, no matter what be may say, by tbe effect 
it has produced, and I believe be will never again 
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seelv to strengthen his 'luthonty by such terrible 
me'ins T did not fail to point out to him tint 
m an age like ours, and m a nation like ours, it 
is phying a dangerous game to rule by terroi anti 
bloodshed, and I think that the earnest attention 
with which he listened to me augurs ^^ell foi the 
future ” 

This sinceie a\owa1 of nhat ^^e both felt slious 
ho^ much need we had of hope Se\oro ]udges 
might blime us, no doubt, for the facilih with 
which wo again deceived ouisehe'?, and impute 
oui credulity, with appaient justice, to our owai po- 
sition in the Couit Ah* it is so hard to ha\c to 
blush in secret for the calling one has chosen , it is so 
pleasant to like 0110*8 self imposed duties , it ip bo 
natmnl to paint in bright colours ones own and 
ones country s futuio, that it is onl) after a long 
struggle the con> iction of a trutli w Inch must shatter 
one’s whole life is admitted Sucl) n trutli did come 
home to us slowl;^, but with n force that could 
not be gainsaid, nnd we paid dcarl\ for rin error 
to which all well-<lisposcd persons clung na long 
as pO‘'‘uble 

On the 18th of Mna, 1 80 1, the Second CoiiMikfam- 
b iCLrts,'l’rcs](]ent of the Senate, camotoSamt ( loud, 
accompanied h\ all the sciiators uul t'^cortcil h\ a 
largo IkkI} of tioops Ho made u ^{»ccch and 
ga\o to llonajnrto for the fifht liriu the litle of 
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Your Majesty.” Bonaparte took it coolly, just as 
tliougli he had borne it all his life. The Senate then 
proceeded to the apartment of Madame Bonaparte, 
who in her turn was proclaimed Empress. She replied 
with that natural grace which always raised her to 
the level of any position, however lofty, in which 
she might be jDlaced. 

At the same time, the G-rand Dignitaries, as they 
were called, were created — Grand Elector, Josej)h 
Bonaparte ; High Constable, Louis Bonaparte ; Arch- 
Chancellor of the Empire, Cambaceres ; Arch-Trea- 
surer, Lebrun. The Ministers, Maret (the Secretary 
of State, who ranked with the Ministers), the Colonels- 
general of the Guards, Duroc (the Governor of 
the Palace), and the Aides-de-camp took the oaths ; 
and the next day the officers of the army, among 
whom was Colonel Eugene Beauharnais, were pre- 
sented to the Emperor by the new Constable. 

The opposition that Bonaparte had encountered in 
his own family, to his intended adoption of the little 
Louis, induced him to postpone the project. The 
succession was therefore declared to belong to the 
heirs male of Napoleon Bonaparte, and failing 
these, to the sons of Joseph, and of Louis, re- 
spectively. The organic senatus consultum declared 
that the Emperor might adopt as his successor 
any one of his nephews whom he chose, but not 
until the selected individual had attained the age 
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of eighteen, and that no fiirther act of adoption could 
take place in the family. 

The civil list was to be the same as that granted 
to the King in 1791, and the princes were to be 
endowed in accordance with the law of the 20th 
December, 1791. The great dignitaries were to have 
one-third of the sum settled on the princes. They 
were to preside over the electoral colleges of the six 
largest towns in the Empire, and the princes, from 
the eighteenth year of their age, were to bo per- 
manent members of the Senate and the Council of 
State. 

Fourteen Maishals of France were created at this 
date, and the title of Marshal was conferred on four 
of the Senators. The new Jfarshals wore Rerthior, 
Murat, Jloncey, Jourdan, Massena, Augorcau, Bcnm- 
dotte, Soult, Brune, Lannes, ^lorticr, Noy, Davou**!, 
Bessicres ; the four Senators were Kollerinan, 
Lefeb\Te, Perignon, and Semiricr. 

An article in the Momtenr apprised the public 
that the title of Imperial Ilighness was to l>c given 
to the princes, that of Serene IIighne‘<s and Mon- 
seigneur to the great dignitaries ; that the Millimeters 
wore to bo addressed as “Monsigneur” by public 
oflicials and all petitioners, and the Marshals 
“ Monsieur le Mart'clml.” 

Thus disapjx'nrcd the title of ‘‘ Citi^iui,*' long 
since disused in society, whore “Mon-hur” had 
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resumed its former place, but wliicb Bonaparte was 
always most careful to employ. On the same day, 
tbe ISth of Ma}^, bis brothers, with Cambaceres 
and Lebrun and the officers of his household, were 
invited to dine with him, and we heard him use the 
old word “Monsieur” for the first time, without 
being betrayed b}’’ habit into saying “ Citizen ” even 
once. 

Titles were also accorded to the great officers of 
the Empire, eight inspectors and colonels-general of 
artillery, engineers, cavahy, and the navy, and the 
great civil officers of the Crown, to whom I shall 
refer hereafter. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Effects and causes of the accession of Bonaparte to the Imperial 
throne — The Emperor converses — The grievances of Sladatno 
Murat — Tho charaetor of M. do Bomusat — The new Court. 

Tnr accession of Bonaparte to tbe Imperial throne 
■was very variously regarded in Europe, anti oven in 
France opinions were divided. It is, liowevor, quite 
certain that it did not displease tho great majority 
of the nation. The Jacobins were not astonished 
by it, for they themselves were in the habit of push- 
ing success ns far as it would go, whenever luck 
favoured them. Among tho Royalists it spread 
disheartenment, and that was just what Bonaparte 
wanted. Tho exchange of tho Consulate for Imperial 
authority was, however, regarded with dislike by all 
true friends of liberty’. These true friends wore, 
unfortunately, divided into two classes, so that their 
influence was diminished — an c\nl whicli still exists. 
One class regarded tho change of the reigning 
dynasty with indifierence, and would have accepted 
Bonaparte as readily as another, provided tliat ho 
had received his royal authority in right of a 
constitution which would have restrained n.s well 
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as founded it. They regarded the seizure of power 
by an enterprising and warlike man with serious 
apprehension ; for it was plain enough that the so- 
called “bodies of the State,” which were already 
reduced to insignificance, would be unable to check 
his encroachments. The Senate seemed to be given 
over to mere passive obedience, the Tribunate was 
shaken to its foundations, and what was to be 
expected from a silent Corps Legislatif ? The 
Ministers, deprived of all responsibility, were no 
more than liead clerks, and it was evident before- 
hand that the Council of State would henceforth 
be merely a storehouse, whence such laws as 
circumstances might demand could be taken, as 
occasion for them arose. 

If this section of the friends of liberty had been - 
more numerous and better led, it might have 
set itself to demand the settled and legitimate 
exercise of its rights, which is never demanded in 
vain by a nation in the long run. There existed, 
however, a second party, which agreed with the first 
on fundamental principles only, and, abiding bv 
theories of its own, which it had already attempted 
to practise in a dangerous and sanguinary manner, 
lost the opportunity of producing an effective 
opposition. To this section belonged the proselytes 
of the Anglo-American Grovernment, who had dis- 
gusted the nation with the notion of liberty. 
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They had wifnessed the creation of the Consulate 
without any protest, for it was a tolerably fair 
imitation of the Presidentship of the United States ; 
they holioved, or wished to believe, that Bonaparte 
wovild maintain that equality of rights to which 
they attached so niueh imiiortauce, and some among 
them were really deceived. I say “some,” because 
I think the greater number fell into a trap, baited 
with flattery and consultations on all sorts of 
matter's, which Bonaparte dexterously sot for them. 
If they had not had some private interest to servo 
by deceiving themselves, how could they have do- 
olarod afterwards that they had approved of Bona- 
parte ns Consul only, but that ns Emperor ho was 
odious to them? In what respect was ho, while 
Consul, different from his ordinary self? IVhat 
was his Consular authority but dictatorship under 
another name ? Did ho not, as Consul, make peace 
and declare war without consulting tlio nation ? 
Did not the right of levying the conscription devolve 
upon him ? Did ho permit freedom in the dis- 
cussion of afl'airs? Could any journal publish a 
single article without his approval? Did he not 
make it perfectly clear that ho hold bis power by 
the right of his victorious arras ? How, thou, could 
stern Bopublicans have allowed him to take them 
by surprise ? 

1 can understand how it w.a.s that men, worn out 
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by the turmoil of the Revolution, and afraid of that 
liberty wbicb bad been so long associated witb death, 
looked for repose under the dominion of an able 
ruler, on whom fortune was seemingly resolved to 
smile. I can conceive that they regarded his eleva- 
tion as a decree of ’ destiny, and fondly believed that 
in the irrevocable they should find peace. I ma}^- 
confidently assert that those persons believed quite 
sincerely that Bonaparte, whether as Consul or as 
Emperor, would exert his authority to oppose the 
attempts of faction, and would save us from the 
perils of anarchy. 

None dared to utter the word Re23ublic, so deejfiy 
had the Terror stained that name, and the Directorial 
Grovernment had perished in the contempt with which 
its chiefs were regarded. The return of the Bourbons 
could only be brought about by the aid of a revolu- 
tion; and the slightest disturbance terrified the 
French peojole, in whom enthusiasm of every kind 
was apparently dead. Besides, the men in whom 
they had trusted Fad, one after the other, deceived 
them ; and as, this time, they were yielding to force, 
they were at least certain that they were not de- 
ceiving themselves. 

The belief, or rather the error, that only des 2 )ot- 
ism could, at that epoch, maintain order in France, 
was very widespread. It became the mainstay of 
Bonaparte ; and it is due to him to say that he also 
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held it. The factions played into his hands by 
imprudent attempts -whicii he turned to his own 
advantaged ; he had some grounds for bis belief that 
he was necessary' ; France shared that belief; and he 
even succeeded in persuading foreign sovereigns that 
he formed a harrier against Republican influences, 
which, hut for him, might spread widely. At the 
moment when Bonaparte placed the Imperial crown 
upon his head, there was not a Icing in Europe 
who did not believe that he wore his own crown 
more securely because of that event. Had the now 
Emperor added to that decisive act the gift of a 
liberal constitution, the peace of nations and of 
Idngs might, in sober seriousness, have been for 
ever secured. 

Siucere defendore of Bonaparte’s original system — 
and some of these still exist — advance, in justification 
of it, that wo could not have exacted from him that 
which it belongs only to a legitimate sovereign to 
bestow ; that freedom to discuss our interests might 
ba^'C been foJlowe<I tbo discussion of our rigJds ; 
that England, jealous of our reriving prosperity, 
would have fomented fresh disturbances .among us ; 
that our princes had not abandoned their dc'^igus, 
and that the slow methods of constitutional goveni- 
menl would not have availed to restrain the con- 
tending factions. Uume saj's, when pj>cakiiig of 
Cromwell, that the great difliculty of a usurping 
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Government is that its personal jDolicy is g’enei’allj 
opposed to the interest of the country. This gives 
a superiority to hereditary authority, of which it 
would he well that all nations should he aware. 
But, after all, Bonaparte was not an ordinary 
usurper ; his elevation offered no point of comparison 
with that of Cromwell. “ I found the crown of 
France lying on the ground,” said he, “ and I took 
it u]3 on the point of m}’’ sword.” He was the 
product of an inevitable revolution ; but he had no 
share in its disasters, and I sincerely believe that, 
until the death of the Due d’Enghien, it would have 
been possible for him to legitimize his power by con- 
ferring upon France benefits of a kind which would 
have pledged the nation to him and his for ever. 

His despotic ambition misled him ; but, I say it 
again, he was not the only one who went astray. 
He was beguiled by appearances which he did not 
take the trouble to investigate ; the word “ liberty ” 
did indeed resound in the air about him, but those 
who uttered it were not held in sufficient esteem by 
the nation to be made its representatives to him. 
Well-meaning, honest folk asked nothing of him 
but repose, and did not trouble themselves about the 
form under which it was to be granted. And then, 
he knew well that the secret weakness of the French 
nation was vanity, and he saw a means of gratifying 
it easily by the pomp and display tliat atten 
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inonarcliical power. He revived distinctions -which 
"were now, in. reality, democratic, because they were 
placed within the reach of all, and they entailed no 
privileges. The eagerness displayed in the pursuit 
of these titles, and of crosses, which were objects of 
derision while they hung on the coats of one’s neigh- 
bours, was not likely to undeceive Mm, if indeed 
he was on the wrong road. "Was it not natural, 
on the contrary, that he should applaud and con- 
gratulate himself, when he had succeeded in bring- 
ing feudal and republican pretensions to the same 
level, by the assistance of a few bits of ribbons, and 
some words added to men’s names? Had not wo 
ourselves much to do with the belief which hocamo 
so firmly fixed in his mind — that, for his own safety 
and for ours, he ought to use the power which ho 
possessed to suspend the Revolution without de- 
stroying it? “Jly successor,” said ho, “whoever 
he may he, will he forced to march with his own 
times, and to find his support in liberal opin- 
ions. 1 will bequeath them to him, but without 
their primitive crudeness.” France imprudently ap- 
plauded this idea. 

Kovortheless, a warning voice— that of con'^cienco 
for him, that of our interests for us — spoke to Mm 
and to us alike. He could silence that impor- 
tunate whisper only by dazzling us w*ith a hcnc*< 
of surprising feats. Hence those iuieriniuohlo war», 
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wliose duration was so all-important to liiin that 
lie always called each peace which he signed “a 
halt,” and hence the fact that he was forced into 
every one of his treaties by M. de Talleyrand’s skill 
in negotiation. When he returned to Paris, and 
resumed the administration of the affairs of France, 
in addition to the fact that he did not know what 
to do with an army, whose demands grew with its 
victories, he had to encounter the dumb, but steady, 
and inevitable resistance which the spirit of the 
age, in spite of individual proclivities, opposes to 
despotism; so that despotism has happily become 
an impracticable mode of government. It died with 
the good fortune of Bonaparte, when, as Madame 
de Stael said, “ The terrible mace which he alone 
could wield fell at last upon his own head.” 
Happy, thrice happy, are the days in which we are 
now living, since we have exhausted every experi- 
ment, and only madmen can dispute the road which 
leads to safety. 

Bonaparte was seconded for a long time by the 
military ardour of the youth of France. That 
insensate passion for conquest which has been im- 
planted by an evil spirit in men collected into 
societies, to retard the progress of each genera- 
tion in every kind of prosperity, urged us forward 
in the track of Bonaparte’s devastating career. 
France can rarely resist glory, which was especially 
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tempting when it covered and disguised the hu- 
miliation to which we were submitting. "When 
Bonaparte was quiet, he let us perceive the reality 
of our servitude ; when our sons marched away 
to plant our standards on the ramparts of all the 
great cities of Europe, that servitude disappeared. 
It was a long time before we recognized in 
each one of our conquests a link in the chain 
that fettered our liberties, and when wc became 
fully aware of what our delirium had led us into, 
it was too late for resistance. The army had become 
the accomplice of tyranny, had broken with Franco, 
and would have treated a cry for deliverance ns a 
revolt. 

The greatest of Bonaparte’s errors, — one very 
characteristic of him, — was that lie never took any- 
thing hut success into account in the calculations 
on which he acted. Perhaps ho was more excusable 
than another would have been in doubting whether 
any reverse could come to him. His natural pride 
shrank from the idea of a defeat of any kind ; 
there was the weak point in his strong mind. 
Such a man as he, ought to have contemplated every 
contingency. But as he lacked nobility of soul, and 
had not that instinctive elevation of mind which 
rises above evil fortune, ho turned his thoughts away 
from this vc.akness in himself, and considered 
only hib wonderful faculty of growing greater v illi 
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success. “ I shall win” was tlie basis of all his 
calculations, and his obstinate repetition of the 

phrase helped him to realize the prediction. At 
length his own good fortune grew into a super- 
stition with him, and his worship of it made every 
sacrifice which was to be imposed upon us fair and 
lawful in his eyes. 

And we ourselves — let us once more own it — did 
we not at first share this baleful superstition ? 
At the time of which I write it had great mastery 
over our wonder-loving imaginations. The trial 
of Greneral Moreau and the death of the Due 
d’Enghien had shocked everybody, but had not 
changed public opinion. Bonaparte scarcely tried 
to conceal that both events had furthered the 
project which for a long time past he had been 
maturing. It is to the credit of human nature 
that repugnance to crime is innate among us, that 
we willingly believe, when a guilty act is acknow- 
ledged by its perpetrator, that he has been abso- 
lutely forced to commit it ; and when he succeeded 
in raising himself by such deeds, we too readily 
accepted the bargain he offered us — absolution on 
our part, as the guerdon of success on his. 

Thenceforth he was no longer beloved; but the 
days in which monarchs reign through the love 
of nations are gone by ; and Bonaparte, letting us 
see that he could puTiish even our thoughts, vres 
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^ g 11 pleased, to exchange the affection we had 
striven to retain for him, for the i ery real fear he 
inspired AVe admired, or at least we wondered 
at, the boldness of the game which he was openly 
playing , and when at last he sprang, with imposing 
audacity, from the blood-stained gia\e at Vincennes 
to the steps of the Impel lal tlirone, exclaiming, 
“I have won*” Finnce, in her amazement, could 
hut re-echo his woids And that vas all he wanted 
her to do 

A few’ dajs after Bonaparte liad assumed the title 
of Emperor (by which I shall not «cruple to 
designate him, for, after all, he hole it longei than 
that of Consul"^), on one of those occasions when, 
as I have said before, he was disposed to talk freely 
to us, he was discussing his new position w’ith the 
Empress, my husband, and raj self I think I see 
him now, in the window -iccess of a diawiiig-room 
at Saint Cloud, astndo on a chair, icsting Iiis cbm 
on the hack of it Jladninc Bonaparte reclined on a 
sofa near him; 1 was sitting opposite him, and Jf. do 
Eeransat stood behind my chair For a long tmio 
the Empcroi had been silent , then ho snddeni) 
addressed me, “You ha\e borne me a grudge for 
the death of the Due d’Enghieii?" “It is true, 

• 'rtus rcmniU a atrangcj one, if tlic rcnUr 

not jocolloct tliit thc«o Menjojrs"cro AM’iltcn nniter tlit Kcatora 
lion, ^^h<.n the wonts I'nippror, Viiijurr, nnd H rnprfe "cie 
no longer ntten. 1 in g maI sotut^ — 1’ 
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Sire,” I answered, “ and I still bear it you. I be- 
lieve you did yourself much harm by that act.” 
‘‘But are you aware that he was waiting- at 
the frontier for me to be assassinated ? ” “ Pos- 

sibly, Sire ; but he was not in France.” “ Ah ! 
there is no harm in showing other countries, now 
and then, that one is the master.” “ There, Sire, 
do not let us speak of it, or you will make 
me cry.” “Ah! tears! Woman’s only weapon. 
That is like Josephine. She thinks she has carried 
her point when she begins to cry. Are not tears, 
M. de Remusat, the strongest argument of women ? ” 
“ Sire,” replied my husband, “ there are tears which 
cannot be censured.” 

“Ah! I perceive that you also take a serious 
view of the matter. But that is quite natural; 
you have seen other days, all of you, and you re- 
member them. I date only from the day when I 
began to be somebody. What is a Due d’Enghien 
to me? Only an emigre, somewhat more import- 
ant than the others. But there was enough to 
make me strike hard. Those crack-brained Bojml- 
ists had actually spread a report that I was to 
replace the Bourbons on the throne. The Jaco- 
bins became alarmed, and the}’- sent Fouche to me 
to inquire into my intentions. Power has for the 
last Iwo years lalleii so naturally into my hands, 
that people ma}’ well have .doubted sometimes 
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■whefhei' I had any serioxis intention of investing 
inysolf nith it ofKcialiy. I came to the conciusioii 
that it n*as iny dut}'' to profit hy this, in order to 
put a end to the Rovohition. The reason 

win I cho*o Empnc rathci than Dictatorship is 
because oue becomes legitimate hj* taking up well- 
known giound I heg;in by trying to icconcile 
the two contending factions at the time of my 
accession to the Consnlship. I thought that, in 
estahhslmig oidei hy means of permanent institu- 
tions, I should put an end to their ontoi prises; 
but factions arc not to bo put down so long ns 
any fon of them is sliowiu and evciy attempt 
to conciliate them looks like fear. Besides, it uny 
sometimes bo jwssiblo to get the hotter of a senti- 
ment; hut of an opinion, nc\cr. I saw* clearly that 
I could make no alliance between tlic two, hut (hat 
1 might make an alliance with both of them on my 
own account Tlio Conconlat and the jicrmiss-ions to 
return ha>c conoilnted the tmi^n'Sy and 1 shall soon 
be completely rctxmciled with them; for^ou will seo 
how the attractions of a Court will allui-e them. The 
moi-e phni''Cs that iccall fonnor Inbilb will win o\cr 
the nobilih, but the Jacohiiib ai'C not men to l>e won 
In fan wonU Tho^\ requn« dcciK They were 
‘iati'-fied with in\ iiocc'-s.irjk boenU when, after the* 
old Xuow,* at the ^er\ moment of a pua’h 
• *1 he civ>c1j ». f tilt * 111^.11 »l I lAthtt t ” 
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Royalist conspiracy, I transported a number of 
Jacobins. They might justly have, complained if 
I had struck a weaker blow. You all thought I was 
becoming cruel and bloodthirsty, but you were 
wrong. I have no feelings of hatred — I am not 
capable of acting from revenge ; I only sweep 
obstacles from my path, and, if it were expedient, 
you should see me pardon Georges Cadoudal 
to-morrow, although he came simply and solely to 
assassinate me. 

“ When people find that public tranquillity is the 
result of the event in question, they will no longer 
reproach me with it, and in a year’s time this execu- 
tion will be regarded as a great act of polic 3 ^ It is 
true, however, that it has driven me to abridge the 
crisis. What I have just done I did not intend to 
do for two years yet. I meant to retain the Con- 
sulate, although words and things clash with one 
another under that form of government, and the 
signature I affixed to all the acts of my authority 
was the sign-manual of a continual falsehood. We 
should have got on nevertheless, France and I, because 
she has confidence in me, and v'-hat I will she wills. 

“ As, however, this particular conspiracy was 
meant to shake the whole of Europe, the Royalists 
and also Europe had to be undeceived. I had to 
choose between continuous 23ersecution or one decisive 
blow; and my decision was not doubtful. I have for 
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ever silenced botli Royalists and Jacobins. Only tbo 
Republicans remain — mere dreamers, wbo think a 
Republic can be made out of an old Jlonarcby, and 
tbat Europe would stand quietly by and let us found 
a federative government of twenty million men. 
Xlie Republicans I shall not win, but they are few 
in number and not important. The rest of you 
Frenchmen like a Monarchy ; it is tlie only Govern- 
ment that pleases you. I will wager that you, 
JI. de Rchuusat, are a hundred times more at your 
ease, now that you call me Sire and that I address 
you as Afonsicur?" 

As there was some truth in this remark, my 
husband laughed, and answered that certainly tho 
sovereign power became his Majesty very well. 

“ The fact is,” resumed tho Emperor, good 
humouredly, “ I bolieve I should not know how to 
obey. I recollect, at tho time of the Treaty of 
Gampo Forraio, de Cobentzel and I met, iu order 
to conclude it, in a room where, according to an 
Austrian ci2stonj, a dais had been erected and tho 
throne of the Emperor of Austria was represented. 
On entering the room, I asked what that meant, 
and afterwards I said to the Austrian Minister, 

‘ Now, before we begin, have that arm-chair removed, 
for I can never sco one scat higher than the otliers 
without instantly wauling to place myself in it. 
You sec, I liad an instinct of what was to ha]‘jK'n 
to mo some day. 
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- “ I have now acquired one great advantage for 
my government of France : neither she nor I 
deceive ourselves any longer. Talleyrand wanted 
me to make myself King — that is the word of his 
dictionary ; but I will have no grands seigneurs, 
except those I make myself. Besides which, the 
title of King is worn out. Certain ' preconceived 
ideas are attached to it ; it would make me a kind 
of heir, and I will be the heir of no one. The 
title that I bear is a grander one ; it is still somewhat 
vague, and leaves room for the imagination. Here 
is a revolution brought to an end, and, I flatter my- 
self, not harshly. Would you know why ? Because 
no interests have been displaced, and many have 
been revived. That vanity of yours must always 
have breathing room ; you would have been wearied 
to death with the dull sternness of a Eepublican 
Grovernment. What caused the Revolution ? V^anity. 
What will end it? Vanity again. Liberty is a pre- 
text ; equality is your hobby, and here are the 
people quite pleased with a king taken from the 
ranks of the soldiery. Men like the Abbe Sieyes,” 
he added, laughing, “ may inveigh against despotism, 
but my authority will always be popular. To-day 
I have the people and the army on m}’- side ; and 
with these a man would be a great fool who could 
not reign.” 

With these concluding words, Bonaparte rose, 
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Hitherto lie had been very agreeable; his tone of 
voice, bis countenance, bis gestures, all were familiar 
and encouraging. He had been smiling, he had 
marked our answering smiles, and had even been 
amused by the remarks we made on his discourse ; in 
fact, he had put us perfectly at our ease. But now, 
in a moment," his manner changed. He looked at 
us sternly, in a way that alw.ays seemed to increase 
his short stature, and g.ave JI. de Be'miisat some 
insignificant order in the curt tone of a despotic 
master, who takes care that every request shall ho 
a command. 

His tone of voice, so different from that to which 
I had been listening for the last hour, made mo 
start, and when we withdrew, my husband, who 
had noticed my involuntary movement, told mo 
that he bad felt the same sensation. “Ton per- 
ceive,” he said, “ he was afraid that this raomeiitao' 
unbending and confidence miglit lessen the fear 
ho is always anxious to inspire. Ho tlicreforo 
thought proper to dismiss us witli a reminder 
that ho is the master.” I never forgot this just 
observation, and more than once I have felt on how 
sound an appreciation of Bonaparte's character if 
was founded. 

I have allowed myself to digress in relating 
this conversation and the reflections that pre- 
ceded it, and must now ivicirn to the day on "hii'h 
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Bonaparte was made Emperor, and continue to 
depict tlie curious scenes of wliich I was an eye- 
witness. 

I have already enumerated the guests whom Bona- 
parte invited to dine with him on that day. Just 
before dinner was announced, Buroc, the Grovernor 
of the Palace, informed each of us, severally, that the 
title of Prince was to he given to Joseph and also to 
Louis Bonaparte, and that of Princess to their wives. 
Mesdames Bacciochi and Murat were highly dis- 
pleased at the distinction made between themselves 
and their sisters-in-law ; and Madame Murat could 
hardly conceal her anger. At six o’clock the new 
Emperor made his appearance, and, with perfect ease 
and readiness, saluted each one present by his or 
her hew title. Throughout the whole scene, which 
made a deep impression on me, I felt a presenti- 
ment. The early part of the day had been fine, and 
very hot ; but about the time of the arrival of the 
Senate at Saint Cloud, the weather suddenly changed, 
the sky became overcast, thunder was heard, and 
for several hours a storm seemed impending. The 
dark and heavy atmosphere which enclosed the 
palace of Saint Cloud, struck me as an evil omen, 
and I could hardly conceal the depression I felt. 
The Emperor was in good spirits, and, I think, 
secretly enjoyed the slight eonfimon into which 
the new ceremonial threw us all. The Empress 
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was, as usual, gracious, unaffected, and easy ; 
Joseph and Louis looked pleased ; Madame Joseph 
appeared resigned to anything that might ho 
required of her, Madame Louis was equally suh- 
missive ; and Eug^e Beauhamais, whom I cannot 
praise too highly in comparison with the others, was 
simple and natural, evidently free from any secret 
ambition or repining. This was not the case with 
Murat, the new-made Marshal ; but his fear of liis 
brother-in-law forced him to rcstmin himself, and ho 
maintained a sullen silence. Madame Murat was 
o.\'cessivoly angry, and during the dinner Ijnd so little 
control over herself, that on hearing the Emperor 
address Madame Louis several times ns “ Princess,” 
she could not restrain her tears. She drank several 
glasses of water in order to recover licrsolf, and to 
appear to he taking something at the tabic, but her 
tears were not to he checked. Every one was omhar- 
rassed, and her brother smiled maliciously. For iny 
own part, I was surprised, and oven shocked, to see 
her pretty young face disfigured by emotion arising 
from so mean a passion as envy. 

Madame Murat wms then between twenty-two and 
twenty-tbreo years of ago ; her dazzlingly wliite shin, 
her beautiful fair hair, the flowery wreath which 
decked it, the rose-coloured dress she wore, nil 
contributed to give her ft youthful and cliildlihc 
appearance. The feelings she disjdayed contrasted 
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rudely witli siicli cliarms. No one could pity lier 
tears, and I tliink tliey impressed every one else 
as. disagreeably as they impressed me. 

Madame Bacciocbi, who was older and had more 
command over herself, shed no tears ; but her 
manner was abrupt and sarcastic, and she treated 
us all with marked haughtiness. 

The Emperor became anno3'ed at last by his 
sisters’ behaviour, and he aggravated their ill 
humour by indirect taunts, which wounded them 
very deepl3^ All that I witnessed during that 
eventful day gave me new notions of the effect 
which ambition produces on minds of a certain 
order ; it was a spectacle of which I could have 
formed no previous conception. 

On the following day, after a family dinner, a 
violent quarrel took place. I was not j)resent ; but 
we could hear something of it through the wall 
which divided the Empress’s boudoir from our 
salon. Madame Murat burst into complaints, tears, 
and reproaches ; she asked why she and her sisters 
were to be condemned to obscurity and contempt, 
while strangers were to be loaded with, honours 
and dignity ? Bonaparte answered her angrily', 
asserting several times that he was master, and 
would distribute honours as he pleased. It was 
on this occasion that he uttered the memorable 
remark, “ Really, mesdames, to hear your preten- 




2 1> w.uoz 7 ?s or ^r{D^^IF de nimsii 

sioii':, OTIC TAOuld tluiTk WG IioM tlio crOTHi froiu our 
fTthcr, tlio 1 lie King ' 

The Eiuprc'^ aftorw >rd-, rclTilcd flie whole of this 
TUgrv di''putc to me With 'll! hei himl-hoiricd 
^lCi^5^, she eouhl not but enjo\ the ^G^ntlon of u 
person who so thoroughh di'^hked her The di«* 
cu'^Ton elided In ^fid-ime AfumtV filling on the 
fltx>r in a do id funt. oioreonio h\ her cvccs^no 
ungor, *ind In the nenmom of her brothers, re- 
prOvTchc'' At till'' Bonojiortos irrith \‘un!shed, 
and when his si'.tor rceoienxl eon''eu>»^»oss, ho giie 
her <5ome little cncouMgemont A ft.w di\s liter, 
after a couMiltation with M de Tilloxnnd, Cimbi- 
uid others it vr\«5 amngod tint titks of 
courtesy should be gh cn to the «isiciN of the Emjieror, 
and w*c knrnod from the ^fo} tUur tint tho\ were to 
Im? addros*od a** “ Inux^rhl Ilighiiesi. 

Another \ ox itioii w~is, howc\ er» in «toro for Arndimo 
Miirit and her hiislvind The prnate reguhtioiis 
of the ivilnce of Siiut Cloud duided the Inn'i.nd 
apartment into «eAcn) rect.j>tion*room«, which could 
oiiU bo entoiVKl nccorvhns: to the nowUsacipnad 
muh of each j>crson The room ncarvst the 
Emperor ^ cnlnnet I'ecanie the Throiie-itiom or 
rriuocs' room and Marshal ATunt, althcigh th' 
husKind of a pnncisi., excludes! from it AI do 
Etmusat had the unpleasant tnA of nfusn^ 1 ri 
admittance when he was nl'out to j\as<; m \Irl ^di 
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husband was not responsible for the orders be 
bad received, and executed them with scrupulous 
politeness, Murat was deeply offended by this public 
affront, and be and bis wife, already prejudiced 
against us on account of our attachment to the 
Empress, henceforth honoured us both, if I may 
use the word, with a secret enmity, of which we 
have more than once experienced -the effects. 
]\Iadame Murat, however, who bad tested her in- 
fluence over her brother, was far from considering 
the case hopeless on this occasion, and, in fact, she 
eventually succeeded in raising her husband to the 
position she so eagerly desired for him. 

The new code of precedence caused much dis- 
turbance in a Court which had hitherto been 
tolerably quiet. The struggles of contending vanity 
in the Imperial family were parodied in Madame 
Bonaparte’s circle. 

In addition to her four Ladies-in- Waiting, 
Madame Bonaparte was in the habit of receiving 
the wives of the various officers attached to 
the service of the First Consul. Besides these, 
Madame Maret was frequently invited — she lived 
permanently at Saint Cloud on account of her 
husband’s position there — also Madame de la 
y alette, the Marquis de Beauharnais’ daughter, 
whose misfortunes and conjugal devotion at the 
time of the sentence passed on her husband and 

VOL. I. s 
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liiN csc,^po, in are so well blown Her 

lui'^lnnd was of humble 0115:111, but an able nnii, 
and of an ainnble dwpo&ition Aftei hwing soned 
some hmo in the aiim, he abandoned a mode of life 
uu'suited to and the rir't Con'uil, w bo Ind 

oiupIo\cd iiim on «omo diplomatic imsssions 
then appointed linn Coun'-ollor ofSlitc Ho e\uiced 
extivmo de\otion to all the Hi^anboinu'., Trbo''e 
IvUi'^inau ho had become Hi'' n ife w a*' amiahlo 
and unpretending In nature, but it seemed a«i though 
\aiutj wuxi heuct-forth to W tbc inbug pi^MOn in 
e\ m tnTo 4 .'^ongmg to the Court, of both ee\os and 
all agC" 

An onicr Irem the Km]>eror nhicli gaNo the 
Ijadios-vu-Waituig precvdctico. prod\icc<l an out- 
Inwk of ft.mininc I'-aiou-'X Hidame Maret, a cold, 
ptond jicixsouage, 'vas anno>cd that ^^c ''bould 
t iho pi'ccciUnco of lier, and made common came 
with ifaduuo ifurat. who fulK tlnreil her leclings 
Bc'^idc'' thi" M do Tdleirind n i*. no friend to 
M iret, and mcrcik'"-l\ luhculeil hi-' ah^urdUu-S 
as ho ^v'l^ \ho on Ku? term'' with Murat, be Ind 
Ix^cv'mo m object of di'*hKe to both md con’'OQUt.iitli, 

1 Knid of union Ktwccu the two The Kmprus^ did 
not like in\ I>Oil\ w ho wai'* n fncud of .^fad uue "^h rU, 
and trv itod Jradiiiie "'larvt with "Oiiie coldnc"'^» and 
although I jii-n r '■bared am ot tiu c ^ 

for nij own |vart, didiked noUnlx, 1 ''a" okIuIoI 
in tbo gvncril cnmitj to\rinl« the l>can!nri a ' 
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One Sunday morning’, tlie new Empress received 
orders to appear at Mass, attended only her four 
Ladies -in- Waiting'. Madame de la Yalette, who 
bad bitlierto accompanied her aunt on all occasions, 
finding’ herself suddenly deprived of this privi- 
lege, burst into tears, and so we had to set about 
consoling the ambitious young lady. I observed 
all this with much amusement, preserving my 
serenity in these somewhat absurd dissensions, 
which were, nevertheless, natural enough. So much 
was it a matter of course for the inmates of the 
palace to live in a state of excitement, and to be 
in high or low spirits, according as their newborn 
projects of ambition were fulfilled or disappointed, 
that one day, when I was laughing heartily at 
some jest or other, one of Bonaparte’s aides-de-camp 
asked me, in a low voice, whether I had been 
promised any new dignity ? I could not help 
asking him, in return, whether he fancied that at 
Saint Cloud one must always be in tears, unless one 
was a princess ? 

Yet I had m}^ own little ambition too, but it was 
moderate and easy to satisfy. The Emperor had 
made known to me through the Empress, and M. de 
Caulaincourt had repeated it to my husband, that, on 
the consolidation of his own fortunes, he would not 
forget those who had, from the first, devoted them- 
selves to his service. Belying on this assurance, we 
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felt easy with regard to oiir future, and took no 
steps to render it secure. We were wrong, for every 
one else was actively at work. JI. do Rmusat had 
always kept aloof from any kind of scheming*, a 
defect in any man who lives at Court, Certain 
good qualities ai*c absolutely a bar to advance- 
ment in the favour of sovereigns. They do not lilco 
to find generous feelings and philosophical opinionn 
which are a mark of independence of mind, among 
their surroundings; ami they tliink it still loss 
j)ardonahlo that those who scr\'c them shouhl have 
any nicnna of escaping from their i>owcr. Ilonap-artc, 
who was exacting in the kind of service he required, 
quickly perceived that M. do Hcmusat would servo 
him faithfully, and yet would not bend to all his 
CJipriccs. This discovery, together with some addi- 
tional circumstances which I shall relate in their 
j)ix»pcr jdace, induced him to dheard his obligations 
to him. IIo retained my hnsbaml near him; ho 
made use of him to suit his own convenience ; hut 
ho did not confer the same honours upon lu’m 
which he lK?stowe<l on many others, he knew 

tliat no favours would procure the compliniirv of 
u man who was inc:qvd»le of F.acrificing seir-resjH-ct 
to amhition. The arts of n ('ourtier u*erc, k-’-idA.*, 
incompatible with M. de Hf-umat's Jin 

likwl hcrious txv»j>n!ion*i, fimily hT-; e\»‘ry 

fading •-'! his heart wa** lender and pure; the «>r 
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rather the waste of his time, which was 


exclusively 


occupied iu a contiiuial aiul minute nitention to iht' 
details of Court etiquette, was a sourc('. of ct)nstan( 
regret to him. The Revolution having deprived him 
of his chosen callingj hy removing him Imm fht' 


ranks of the magistracy, he thought it his duty to 
his children to accept the position wliich laid oiTi*red 
itself, but the constant attention to important iritlos to 


which he was condemned was wearisome, and he was 


only punctual when he ought to have heen nssidtions. 

Afterwards, when the veil fell from his eves, and 
* % * 

he saw Bonaparte as he really was, his generous 

spirit was roused to indignation, and close jiersonal 

attendance on hhn became very irksome to my 

husband, hloibing is so fatal to tbc promotion of 

a courtier as his being actuated by conscientious 

scruples which he docs not conceal. But, at the 

period of which I am speaking, these feelings oi* 

ours were still only vague, and I must repeat what, 

I have already said — we believed the Emperor was 

in some measure indebted to us, and we ]-olied on 

him. 


The time soon came, however, when we lost 
some of our importance. People of rank equal to 
our own, and, soon afterwards, several of our 
superiors both in rank and fortune, begged to be 
allowed to form part of the Imperial Court; and 
tlioncefortli the services of those who were tlio first 
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io Ic'id tlio tlutlier decre^‘!Gd jn -vnluo Boin- 
pniie v.'xs liighK tioligflitod it Iik giidm! coIlqllC^t 
of the ricncli nol)lUt^ , iiid e\cn ‘Michme Boinpirte, 
who Ind fir more feeling tlnn he, hul her hend 
tinned for n tunc hy finding leil grandt'^ damcs 
nnong her Lidics-m-'Wiiting Wi^cr find more 
f!U“« ghted ])crvoiis3 thm onrHohe^s would hue l>cou 
more tlnu e^e^ iftentne and iKsiduous in order 
to keep their footing, ^\lncll \\i>. dispntctl in c\er\ 
direction h\ niimhoi*^ full of their own imjxirt'ince , 
hut, fir from ictiug tlui'* we gno to otiurs 
"U’e regirdcd vU this is an opportuinU of pirlnlK 
rtgiunug our freedom, ind impnuKnth v\iiLd our- 
sehts of it, andwhen, from in\ can o wlutcicr, 
one loH» ground it Com t, it i^rmU to borocoNcred 

M dc Tillo^nnd, who wis urging Bonipirto to 
surround him«tU with dl the pre-^tigc of nnilti, 
mKi'-eil him to gntifv the Minh nul prcleu‘'ioii of 
tho'-Q whom he wisheil to diuix , iml in I rvuco th 
nohihu cm l>o Mti^hed onlv h\ l^nug jdicvd in tli' 
front 

Iho e di-tmctiaij'* to which th\\ thought th* m 
Kl^c^ cniitlevl Ind to KdingW KfurL 
thv. Montuiortucit- the Monk^qnmi etc, wtn 
dluixd 1\ the punm-'O tint from llu die tl » v 
t I'-t in thtir h t with lion i|i.iite, th \ ^h ul 1 re^mt 
rd! till ir tomui inq^rtunx In fut, ii o din * b 
f !)i i\M-i wl 11 th I up* n r 1 il too' rv K ■•I * 
f rmm^ i 1 1* < ' irt 
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Some persons liave tlionglit that Bonaparte wonld 
have done more wisely had he retained, when he 
adopted the new title of -Emperor, some of the sim- 
plicity and austerity in externals which disappeared 
with the Consulate. A constitutional Government and 
a limited Court, displaying no luxury, and significant 
of the change which successive revolutions had 
wrought in people’s ideas, might perhaps have been 
less pleasing to the national vanity, but it would have 
commanded more real respect. At the time of which 
I am speaking, the dignities to be conferred on those 
persons who were about the new sovereign were much 
discussed. Duroc requested M. de Bemusat to put 
his ideas on the subject in writing. He drew up a 
wise and moderate plan, but which was too simple 
for those secret projects which no one had then 
divined. “ There is not sufficient display in it,” said 
Bonaparte, as he read it ; “ all that would not throw 
dust in people’s eyes,” His object was to decoy, in 
order to deceive more effectually. 

As he^ refused to give a free constitution to 
the French, he had to conciliate and fascinate 
them by every possible means; and there being 
always some littleness in pride, supreme power was 
not enough for him — he must have the appearance 
of it too; he must have etiquette, chamberlains, 
and so forth, which he believed would disguise 
the parmnu. He liked display ; he leaned towards 
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ji feudal system quite alien to the age in -which 
he lived, hut which nevertheless he intended to 
establish. It would, however, in all probability, 
have only lasted for the duration of his ovm I'cign. 

It would bo impossible to record all his notions 
on this subject. The following wero some of them. 
“The French Empire," he would say, “ will become 
the mother country of the other sovereignties of 
Europe. I intend that c.ach of the kings shall Ikj 
obliged to build a largo palace for his own u«o in 
Paris; and that, on tlio coronation of the EmjK'ror 
of the French, tljosc king.s slinll come to Paris, and 
grace by their presence that imposing ceremony to 
which they will render homage." '\Yhat did thi*» 
project mean, except that he hoped to revive the 
feudal s3’stcm, and to rosu‘‘Citate a Charlomiigno 
who, for hi.s own advantage onU', and to strengthen 
his own power, should avail himself of the dcsjiotic 
notions of a former eni, and txUo of the c.xjKirionce ot 
modern time-' ? 

llonaparto frequently dcclaml that ho almu* was 
the whole Kevolution, and he nl h-nglh j>orMiadcd 
Inm'^clf that in his own jMir-ou ho pri>ervt'tl all of it 
wliicli it would not Ik? well tocle-'troy. 

A fever oretifpiotto «oemed t<) have on tfi” 

inhnblunts of the IinjK?rid pd.uv (»f ,^\int nond. 
The ]><»nd»'rtms reirnlitions of I/mi-* XIV. 'mT' 
taVen do\\n fi-i'm th» shiK**» in ih** lihrnn, and 
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extracts were commenced from them, in order that a 
code might be drawn np for the use of the new Court. 
Madame Bonaparte sent for Madame Oampan, who 
had been First Bedchamber Woman to Marie Antoi- 
nette. She was a clever woman, and kept a school, 
where, as I have already mentioned, nearly all the 
yoimg girls who appeared at Bonaparte s Court had 
been educated. She was questioned in detail as to 
the manners and customs of the last Queen of France, 
and I was appointed to write everything that she 
related from her dictation. Bonaparte added these 
very voluminous memoranda to those which were 
brought to him from all sides. M. de Talleyrand 
was consulted about everything. There was a con- 
tinual coming and going; people were living in a 
kind of uncertainty which had its pleasing side, 
because every one hoped to rise higher. I must 
candidly confess that we all felt ourselves more or 
less elevated. Yanity is ingenious in its' expecta- 
tions, and our expectations were unlimited. 

Sometimes it was disenchanting to observe the 
almost ridiculous effect that this agitation produced 
upon certain classes of society. Those who had 
nothing to do with our brand-new dignities said 
with Montaigne, “ Vengeons-nous 2^cir en medvreT 
Jests more or less witty, - and calembours more 
or less ingenious, were lavished on these new- 
made princes, and somewhat disturbed our brilliant 
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visions; Imt the nnmhoi of tho^o ^^ho dnre to 
eeusui'c ‘success is sm-ilK and fiattcr^ \\'as much more 
common tlnn ciitickm, at any rate in the circle 
niulci our ohsci \';ition. 

Such, then, was the jm^tion of afthirs at the clo«o 
of the erc which tcriniintes here The inrrati\c 
of the poctmd ci>och will show wint prog;^c^s wo all 
mnlo (when I My *'wc all,” I mean France and 
Furojx') in thi<5 course of brilliant crroiN, which 
was destined (o lead to the of our liberties and 
the ohscunition of our true grcitncss for a Ion*' 
]>oriod. 

In the April of that >eir, Bonaparte made Ins 
brother liouis a meml'cr of the Council of State, 
and Joseph colonel of the Ith Bcgimcnt of Infintn*. 
“You must iMDth iMilong to the cisil and military 
service ha turns,” ho told them. “You must not lo 
stiwiigcrs to anvtbuig tint concerns the mtcrcNts of 
the country ' 
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CHAPTER yill. 

1801. 

The trial of General Moreau — Condemnation of MM. do Polignac, 
de Eiviere, etc. — Pardon of M. do Polignac A letter from 
Louis XVIII. 

The creation of the Empire had turned public at- 
tention away from the proceedings against Moreau, 
which were, however, going on. The accused had 
been brought before the Tribunal several times ; 
but the more the case was investigated, the less 
hope there was of the condemnation of Moreau, 
which became day by day an object of greater 
importance. I am perfectly convinced that the 
Emperor would not have allowed Moreau’s life to 
be taken. That the general should be condemned 
and pardoned would have been sufidcient for his 
purpose, which was to refute, by the sentence of 
the court, those who accused him of having acted 
with undue haste and personal animosity. 

All who have brought cool observation to bear 
upon this important event are agreed in thinking 
that jMoreau exhibited weakness and want of judg- 
ment. M hen he was brought up for examination, 
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lie showed none of the dignity that was expected 
from him. He did not, like Georges Cadoudal, 
assume the attitude of a determined man, who 
openly avowed the lofty designs that had actuated 
him ; neitlier did he assume that of an innocent 
man, full of righteous indignation at an unjust 
charge. He prevaricated in some of his aiiswci*s, 
and the interest which he insjiircd was diiniiiishc<l 
hy that fact ; hut even then Bonaparte gained 
nothing by this lessening enthusiasm, and not only 
])arty spirit, but reason itself, censured no le«s 
strongly than before a proceeding which was still 
attributed to personal enmity. 

At length, on the 30lh of May, the formal 
indictment (<TC^<r appcnrctl in the J/tmi- 

tetir. It was accompanied by certain letters written 
hy Jloreau in 1795, before the IBth Fnictidor, 
which proved tliat the gcncml, being then con- 
vinced that Pichegru was corresponding with tliu 
princes, had denounced him to the Directory. A 
general and natural guostion then arose: why had 
Moreau acted so dilTerciitly in the c.iho of this 
hccoiul cons])iracy, justifying him*'elf hy the fitnt(.‘- 
mont that ho had not thought it projHW to tlie 
First Consul to reveal the J-ecrct of a pl'»t in uhicli 
he had refiKcd to join? 

On the nth of .tune t)ie exainiuntieji't of all ll.*’ 
d «ol** j»ii)»h*'h<’»l. .SjJM'Ug tie th' f'* 
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were some wlio declared positive! j iliut tlio princes, 
ill England, were quite confident iliai they might 
count upon Moreau; tliafc it was with this liope 
Pichegru had gone to France, and that tlic Iavo 
generals had subsequentty on several occasions had 
interviews with G-eorges Cadondal. The^^ even as- 
serted that Picliegru had evinced great dissatis- 
faction after these interviews, had complained tliat 
Moreau gave him only half-liearted support, and 
seemed anxious to profit on his own account by 
the blow which was to strike Bonaparte. A person 
named Bolland declared that j\roreaii had said, The 
first thing to he done is to get rid of tlic First 
Consul.” 

Moreau, on being questioned in his turn, answered 
that' Pichegru, when he was in England, had con- 
veyed an inquiry to him as to whether he would 
assist him in case he should wish to return to 
France, and that he had promised to help him 
to carry out that project It naturally occasioned 
no little astonishment that Pichegru, who had been 
denounced some years before by Moreau himself, 
should have applied to him to obtain the necessary 
permission; and Pichegru, in his examination, had 
denied that he ever did so. At the same time, 
however, he also denied that he had seen Moreau 
although Moreau acknowledged that they had met, 
and he persisted .in declaring that in coming to 
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France he had been actuated solel}’ b^ his a\ersiou 
to a foreign country, and his desire to return to 
his own Shortly afteruarda, Pichcgiu %\as foiiiul 
strangled in Ins prison, and the circumstances of Ins 
death ln\e nc^er been explained, nor ha\o an) 
comprehensible motives v\hich could have rendered 
it ncccs'sar) to himself been assigned * 

Jloreau admitted tint be bad icceived Pichegru 
(who took bim, be ‘Jaid, by siirpii'so) at lus bou^-e, 
but be declared at the same tunc tint be had 
jiositivel) refused to enter into a schcnic for tlio 

• IIcTOj UR in the preceding chnptcr, the nnthor is not snf 
ficicutlj precifio in relating Ihe caiuo of the ilcath of Oinc al 
Piclicgru The statement tint he hml ctmmittCHl smcnle van 
rcccned nt tlio time nith ttidespnad incrc<l»)it;, nml iho first 
result of the death of the Dne d rnghun ^^'as that the 1 mj tror 
>\tis made to expato that enrae, haMUg dhin iminfi'd to 
him i\hich hi8 movt determined enemies 'aoiild not |rt.\io«d} 
Iia^o nttrihntcd to him It ii onlj o»inmon justice to ipoletm 
to rcctrd tlut lus accu'crs hn\o nc\tr l>ctn nhk to pruM) that it 
a^ IP fur hi*> interest in im\ tlinl the neenset! si (iil \ not «j j'Car 
l>croro hiP judges Ihieia* lini dcim riRtmlcd ll at Picl igius 
pri't-encc nt the trial was nccc*«ar 5 'Ihe dcj'o'ili ti^if lli' 
ntiuscd of ull parties viro nil cfHihmiutjrj of 1 nn 

11)3 legal cnminditj oans certain, an Hit could net faillolKictn* 
deinncd, and to dc«crvo hi" condcnmaiu n Tim man who wap 
riall> to l>o ftarc<l ava.p ^fomn It has inde<d, ►all t! at 
a report made hj t xpf rts istablished Iho n ij'OpmI tltlj of » li 1 1 
imdcr the circijirptannii, i c thco-t ofnsdhl n Ikrrthuf fo-n 
which the balj was f und I anging nmit h wi.\vr l^'ir 

in mind that legal Mclicire eerenta yam #g » wjp a renfj 
nnjeetural ^^■unc». oil ll at mrnt eipricm-’ 1 P ^ 
ftmt h 1 a p ran^ul ii« n lo 1« ^* 1 !% an 1 raj t Ui • ' 1 
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restoration of the House of Bourbon to the throne, 
because such a resolution would disturb the settle- 
ment of the national property ; and he added, so far 
as his own personal pretensions were concerned, the 
notion was absurd, as it would have been necessary 
to their success that not only the First Consul, but 
the two other Consuls, the Governors of Paris, and 
the Guard, should be got rid of. He declared that he 
had seen Pichegru but once, although others of the 
accused asserted that several interviews had taken 
place between them ; and he maintained this line of 
• defence unshaken. He was, however, obliged to 
admit that he had discovered, at an advanced stage 
of the affair, that Frasnieres, his private secretary, 
was deeply involved with the conspirators. Fras- 
nieres had fled on the first alarm. 

Georges Oadoudal answered that his plan was 
to attack the First Consul, and remove him by 
force; that he had never entertained a doubt of 
finding, in Paris itself, a number of enemies of the 
actual regime who would aid him in his enterprise : 
and that he would have endeavoured by every means 
in his power to replace Louis XV III. upon liis throne. 
He steadily denied, however, that he knew either 
Pichegru or ^^Ioreau ; and he terminated bis replies 
with these words : “ Yon have victims enough ; I do 
not wish to augment their number.” 

Bonaparte seemed to he impressed by this firmness 
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of lesoliitzon, “znd said on tint occasion, it ^\c^e 
possible that I conld spare anj of tbeso ass'i‘5sin‘!, I 
fcbouid paidon Georges ” 

The Due de Pohgnac replied tint lie Ind come 
to France secietl^> with the sole purpose of n‘;ccr- 
taining positncl^ the state of public opinion, and 
what were the chances it aflbided; hut that when 
ho perceived that an a'^sassimfion was in question, 
he had thought onl^ of getting awa_) ag*iin, and 
would ha\o left France if lie had not l>cen irrcstcd 

M do Buicro made a similar answer, and M Jules 
do Polignac declared tint he had merely followed 
Ins brother > 

On the loth of June, twenty of thoncensed persoiw 
were conMCtcd and sentenced to death At the head 
of the list were Georges Cadoudd and the Marqnw 
do RiMcre The judgment wont on to state tint 
Jules de Polignac, Louis Mtridin, Moreau, and 
Delhnd were guiltj oflnMng (ihen part in the f'.nd 
conspiracy , but tint it apjwaml from the “ invtrm- 
tion” and the iii\c«tigUion lint there wem cir* 
ujinslanccs which londcrcd them cxcu^-thk, and 
tint the court thereforo commuted the pum^Imitni 
which they huU incurred to fine and itnjTi'-on* 
meat 

I was at S unt Cloud whtn the nows of tin*- finding 
of the court arriNcd K\try one w dumf'iMjl d 
Ihc Clinf Jnilgt had pKdgid hiiU'^'ir to ih lit'’' 
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Consul that Moreau sBoulcl be condemned t,o deatli, 
and Bonaparte’s discomfiture was so great that be 
was incapable of concealing it. It was widely 
known that, at bis first public audience on the 
. Sunday following, be displayed unmeasured anger 
towards Lecourbe (brother to the general of that 
name), the judge who had spoken strongly in 
favour of Moreau’s innocence at the trial. He 
ordered Lecourbe out of his presence, calling him a 
“ prevaricating judge ” — an epithet wliose significa- 
tion nobody could guess ; and shortly afterwards be 
deprived him of his judgeship. 

I returned to® Paris, much troubled by the state 
of things at Saint Cloud, and I found that among a 
certain party in the city the result of the trial was 
regarded with exultation which was nothing short 
of an insult to the Emperor, The nobility were 
much grieved by the condemnation of the Due de 
Polignac. 

I was with my mother and my husband, and we 
were deploring the melancholy results of these pro- 
ceedings, and the numerous executions which were 
about to take place, when I was informed that the 
Duchesse de Polignac, and her aunt, Madame 
Daudlau, the daughter of Helvetius, whom I had 
often met in society, had come to visit me. d’hey 
were ushered into the room, both in tears. The 
duchess, who was in an interesting situation, 
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enlisted my sympathies at once ; she came to entreat 
me to procure an audience of the Emperor for 
her, that she might implore him to pardon her 
husband. She had no means of gaining admission 
to the palace of Saint Cloud, and she imped I umuld 
assist her. M. do Eemusat and my mother n'orc, 
like myself, fully alive to the difiiculty of the 
enterprise, but we all three felt that I ouglst not to 
allow that difficulty to hinder mo from making the 
attempt; and as wc still Iiad some days before iis, 
because of the appeal against their sentence, which 
tljo condemned men had made, I arranged with tlm 
two ladies that they should go to S»nnt Cloud on the 
following day, while I was to jirocctlo tljom by 
a few hours, and induce Madnmo llonaparto to 
receive them. 

Accordingly, the next day I rctunicil to Saint 
Cloud, and I had no difticnlty in obtaining a promise 
from my good Empress that she would receive 
a person in so uidiappy a po'^ition. Hut she did 
not conceal from me that she felt conf^idenddu 
dread of approaching the Eiaimror at a moment 
when he was so much displeased. “ If,” .‘■aid she, 

“ Morc.au had l>c<yj eondcm«e<l, I should h-^d more 
ho|>ofnl of «>nr .succe^s ; but he is in such a rag') that 
1 am afraid ho will turn us away, ami h.* angty 
witli yon for wluit you nr« going to inaho me ‘h>.’ 

1 was too much movc«l by tla* toan* ami tbr 
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condition of Madame de Polignac to be influenced 
by sucb a consideration, and I did my best to make 
tbe Empress realize tbe impression wbicb these 
sentences bad produced in Paris. I reminded ber 
of tbe death of tbe Due d’Engbien, of Bonaparte’s 
elevation to tbe Imperial throne in tbe midst of 
sanguinary punishments, and pointed out to ber that 
tbe general alarm would be allayed by one act of 
clemency wbicb might, at least, be quoted side by 
side with so many acts of severity. 

• While I was speaking to tbe Empress with all tbe 
warmth and earnestness of wbicb I was capable, and 
with streaming tears, tbe Emperor suddenly entered 
tbe room from tbe terrace outside; this be frequently 
did of a morning, when be would leave bis work, 
and come through tbe glass door into bis ^wife’s 
room for a little talk with ber. He instantly per- 
ceived our agitation, and, although at another 
moment I should baA^'e been taken aback at bis un- 
looked-for presence, tbe profound emotion wbicb I 
lelt OA’^ercame all other considerations, and I replied 
to bis questions with a frank avowal of what I bad 
ventured to do. Tbe Empress, who was closely 
observing bis countenance, seeing tbe severe look 
that overcast it, did not hesitate to come to my aid 
by telling him that she bad already consented to 
receive Madame de Polignac. 

Tbe Emperor began by refusing to listen to us, 
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and complaining that nre were patting him in for 
all the difficulty of a position which would give him 
the appearance of cruelty, will not see this 
woman,” he said to me. “ I cannot grant a paidon. 
You do not see that this Royalist party is full of 
young fools, who will begin again with this kind of 
thing, and go on with it, if they are not kept within 
hounds hy a severe lesson. The Bourbons are 
credulous; they believe tho assurances which they 
got from schemers who deceive them rcsj)ccling tho 
real state of tho public mind of Franco, and they 
will send a lot of victims over hero.” 

This answer did not stop nm ; I was extremely 
excited, partly by tho event itself, and |>orhaps 
also by the risk of displeasing my formidable 
master. I would not l>e so cowardly in my own 
eyes as to retreat before any jKjrsonal consideration, 
and that feeling made ino lx)ld and tonacioiH. 1 
insisted so strongly, and entreated with such earnest- 
ness, that the Emiwror, who was walking hurne<l!y 
nl>out tho room while I was 6j)caking, snddeidy 
paused opjK)sito to me, and fixing a piercing 
on me, said, “What {>et>'oiml interc-tdo you take in 
these |>eop}e ? Yon .arc not cxcn‘>:d*lc except they 
are your relative-^.” ’ 

■‘Sire,” I answon.'d, with all the I couM 

siiminon up ; ‘* I do not know them, and nutil 
yesterday I had lu'vcr rcen Mndarn*' d-* Poltirtn-.'. 
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“Wliat! And you tlius jolead the cause of people' 
who came here to assassinate me ? “ No, Sire ; I 

plead the cause of an unfortunate woman who is in 
despair, and—I must say i1>— I plead your own cause 
too.” And then, quite carried away hy my feelings, 

I repeated all that I had said to the Empress. She 
was as much affected as myself, and warmty 
seconded me. But we could obtain nothing from 
the Emperor at that moment ; he went angrily away, 
telling us not to “ worry ” him any more. 

A few minutes afterwards I was informed that 
Madame de Polignac had arrived. The Empress 
received her in a private room, and promised that 
she would do everything in her power to obtain a 
pardon for the Duo de Polignac. During the course 
of that morning, certainly one of the most agitating 
I have ever lived through, the Empress went twice 
into her husband’s cabinet, and twice had to leave it, 
rejpulsed. Each time she returned to me, quite dis- 
heartened, and I was losing hope and beginning to 
tremble at the prospect of having to take a refusal 
to Madame de Polignac as the final answer. At 
length we learned that M. de Talleyrand was with 
the Emperor, and I besought the Empress to make 
one last attempt, thinking that .if M. de Talleyrand 
were a witness to it, he would endeavour to persuade 
Bonaparte. And, in fact, he did second the Empress 
at once and strongly, and at length Bonaparte, 
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vanquisted by tbeir supplications, consented to allow 
Madame de Polignac to api^ear before him. This 
was promising everything ; it would have been im- 
possible to utter a cruel “So!” in such a presence. 
Madame de Polignac rvas ushered into the c.abinct, 
and fell fainting at the Emperor's feet. The Empress 
was in tears; the pardon of the Due do Polignac 
was granted, and on the following day an article 
written by Jf. do Tallej-rand gave a clianning 
account of the scene, in what was then called the 
Journal de t Empire. 

M. do Talloj’raud, on leaving tlio Emiwror's 
cabinet, found mo in tho Empress’ boudoir and 
related to mo all that had occurred. Ho made mo 
cry afresh, and ho was far from being tinmoved 
himself; but, novcrtholess, ho also made mo laugh 
by his recital of an absurd little circumstanco which 
had not escaped his keen perception of the ridiculous. 
Poor Jladamc Daudiau, who had accompanied her 
niece, ajid wanted to produce her own particular 
little effect, kciit on reiwating, in the mid-t of her 
efforts to revive Madame do Prdignac— who was 
restored to consciousne-.s with great ditlicidly — 

“ Sire, I am tho daughter of llclvotius 1 " 

Tho Due de Polignac's eentence was comtaul'sl to 
four ve.ars’ iuiprisonmeut, to Ur folloued by hini*.i' 
laent. lie was t-ent to join his brotlwr, and aft* r 
having Is^en taudiiHsl iir a fortrv-s, tluy were rv 
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moved to a civil prison, from whence they escaped 
during the campaign of 1814. 'The Due de Rovigo 
(Fouche), who was then Minister of Police, was 
suspected of having connived at their escape, in 
order to curry favour with the party whose ap- 
proaching triumph he foresaw. 

I have no desire to make more of myself on this 
occasion than I strictly deserve, but I think it will 
he admitted that circumstances so fell out as to 
enable me to render a very substantial service to the 
Poliguac family, one of which it would seem natural 
that they should have preserved some recollection. 
Since the return of the King to France, I have, 
however, been taught by experience, how effectually 
party spirit, especially among courtiers, effaces all 
sentiments of which it disapproves, no matter how 
just they may he. 

After the incident which I have just related, I 
received a few visits from Madame de Polignac, 
who doubtless held herself bound to so much re- 
cognition of me; but, by degrees, as we lived in 
different circles, we lost sight of each other for some 
years, until the Restoration. At that epoch, the 
Due do Polignac, having been sent by the King 
to ^Mahiinison, to thank the Empress Josephine in 
his Majesty's name for her zealous efforts to save 
the hfe of the Due d'Enghien, took advantage of 
the opportunity to express his own gratitude to 
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her j\t the same time. The Empi'ess informed ine 
ot this visitj and said that no donht the dulce ^yon]d 
also call on nic ; and I confess that I expected some 
polite recognition from him. I did not receive any ; 
and, as it was not according to my notions to en- 
deavour to axx)nse, hy any woixis of mine, gintitudo 
which could only be valuable by l»eing voluntary, I 
t*emuinod quietly at homo, and made no roferonco 
to an event which the persons concerned in it seemed 
to wish to forget, or at feast to ignore. 

One evening, chance brought me in contact 
with .Madame dc Polignac. It was at a I'cccptioii 
at the house of the Due d'Orlcans, and in the midst 
of a groat cixrwd. The Palais Poyal was splcndidl}’ 
decorated, all the French nobility were assomhlod 
there, and the (grands J^eiguciirs and high-lK)rn 
gentlemen to whom the Restoration at first seemed 
to me.an the restointion of their former rights, 
accosted each other with the easy, secure, and 
«\tisfied manner so re,adily rcsiunod with success. 
Amid this bnlliaut crowd. I iiereeived the Buche-jso 
do Polignac. After long years 1 found her again, 
rostoivd to her rank, receiving all those congi-atnla- 
tious which wero due to her, surrounded hy an 
adulatory crowd. I rocallctl the day on which 
1 first saw her, the state she was thou in, lier tears, 
her terror, the way in which she came towanis 
n\o when phe ontcrod my room, and nhno'‘t fell at 
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niy feet. 1 W 3 ^s deeply moved by tins contrftstj find 
being only a few paces from her, tbe interest with 
wbick she inspired me led me to approacli her. 
I addressed her in a tone of voice which, no donht, 
fully conveyed the really tender feeling of the 
moment, and congratulated her on the very different 
circumstances undet which we met again. All I 
would have asked of her was a word of remembrance, 
in response to the emotion I felt on this impressive 
occasion. 

This feeling was speedily chilled by the indiffer- 
ence and constraint with which she listened to what 
I said. She either did not recognize me, or she 
affected not to do so ; I had to give my name. Her 
embarrassment increased. On pexxjeiving this I 
immediately turned away, and with very painful 
feelings, for those which her presence had caused, 
and which I had thought, at first, she would share, 
were rudel}’- dispelled. 

The Empress’ goodness in obtaining a remission 
of tbe capital sentence for de Polignac made a 
great sensation in Paris, and gave rise to renexved 
praise of her Idndness of heart, which had obtained 
almost universal recognition. The wives, or mothers, 
or sisters of the other political offenders immediately 
l.iesicged the palace of Saint Cloud, and endeavoured 
io obiain audience of the Empress, hoping to enlist 
her sympathy. Applications were also made to her 
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daughter, and thej' hoth obtained further pardons or 
commutations of sentence. The Emperor felt that 
a dark shadow would he cast on his accession to the 
throne by so many executions, and showed liimself 
accessible to the petitions addressed to him. 

His sisters, who were by no means included in the 
popularity of the Empress, and were anxious to 
obtain, if possible, some public favour for them- 
selves, gave the wives of the condemned men to 
understand that they might apply to them also. 
They then took the petitioners in their own carriages 
to Saint Cloud, in a sort of serai-state, to entreat 
pardon for their husbands. These proceedings, as to 
which the Emperor, I believe, bad been consulted 
beforehand, seemed less spontaneous than those of 
the Empress, indeed, bore signs of pro-arrangemont ; 
but at any rate they served to save the lives of sovoral 
persons. Murat, who bad excited universal indig- 
nation by his violent behaviour and by his hostility 
to T^Ioreau, also tried to regain popularity by similar 
devices, and did in fact obtain a pardon for tlio 
Marquis de Riviere. On the same occasion ho 
brought a letter from Georges Cadoudal to Bona- 
parte, which I heard read. It was a manly and 
outspoken letter, such as might bo penned by a man 
who, being convinced that tlic deeds bo has done, 
and which have proved bis destruction, were dictatetl 
bv a generous sense of duty and an uncbangcalilc 
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resolution,- is resigned to Ms fate. Bonaparte -was 
deeply impressed By this letter, and again expressed 
his regret that he could not extend clemency to 
G-eorges Oadondal, 

THs man, the real head of the conspiracy , died 
•with unshaken courage- Twenty had been con- 
demned to death ; the capital sentence was, in the 
cases of seven, commuted to a more or less pro- 
longed imprisonment. Their names are as follows : 
—The Due de Polignac, the Marquis de Rivike, 
Russillon, Rochelle, D’Hozier, Lajollais, Guillard. 
The others were executed. General Moreau was 
taken to Bordeaux, and put on hoard a ship for the 
United States. His family sold their property by 
Imperial command ; the Emperor bought a portion 
of it, and bestowed the estate of Grosbois on Marshal 
Berthier. 

A few days later, the Ifoniteur published a protest 
from Louis XYIII. against the accession of Napoleon. 
It appeared on July 1st, 1804, but produced little 
effect. The Cadoudal conspiracy had weakened the 
faint sentiment of barely surviving' allegiance to 
the old dynasty. The plot had, in fact, been so badly 
conceived; it seemed to be based on such total 
ignorance of the internal state of Erance, and of 
the opinions of the various parties in the country ; 
(tie names and the characters of the conspirators in- 
spired so little confidence ; and, ahoTe all, the further 
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disturtances wliich must have resulted from au^* 
great change were so universally dreaded — that, with 
the e:5ception of a small number of gentlemen whoso 
interests would be served by the i-enewal of an 
abolished state of things, there was in Franco no 
regret for a result which served to strengthen the 
newly inaugurated system, '^'hether from conviction, 
or from a longing for i-cposc, or from yielding to the 
sway of the great fortunes of the new Head of the 
State, many gave in their adhesion to hi*? sovereignty, 
and from this time forth France assumed a i>caccful 
and orderly attitude. The opposing faction*? Ixjcamo 
disheartened, and, as commonly hapjxjn** when this 
is the case, each individual belonging to them m\do 
secret attempts to linh bis lot to the chance- oiTored 
hy a totally now system. Gentle and piinpto, 
Ro^’alists and Liberals, all began to pclioine fur 
advancement, Xew ambitions and vanities were 
aroused, and favours ^olicitcd in every direction. 
Bonaparte beheld tho-ooii nhom he could least liave 
counted suing for the honour of serving him. 

Meanwhile he was not in haste to cho<.>’'Q from 
among tliem ; he delayed a long time in order to 
feed their hojx?s, and to inerca*^^ the munlxT of 
aspinints During this respite I left the (’ourt, fur 
a little breathing time in (he country, f hta^r'I 
for a month in the Valley of Montmorency, 
Mndnmo d'HoudetAt, of wlmm I have altw.tfly a. 
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The quiet life I led in her house Tras ren'eshing nffer 

the anxieties and annoTances ttMcIi I had reeentiT 

«/ *■ 

had to endure almost iminterruptedlj. I needed this 
interval of rest ; mv health- which since that time has 
always been more or less delicate, was beginning to 
fail, and my spirits were depressed bv the new aspect 
of events, and by discoveries I was slowly making 
about things in general, and certain great per- 
sonages in particular. The gilded veil %vhich, as 
Bonaparte used to say, hangs before the eyes of 
youth was beginning to lose its brightness, and I 
became aware of the fact with astonishment, v/bich 
always causes more or less suffering, until time 
and experience have made us wiser and taught m to 
take things more easily. 
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CHAPTEU IX. 

1S(M. 

Fhws of imosion*— A« article m the .1f'fli?fttr~The pvat 
ciffieera of SKte — 'llio Lfidica m-Wmlinp— Iho aumxcPsirj of 
July Hth— FcMity of the Empre^— PnijocU of Divoiw— 
rrcpamtious for the Corouttion 

By degree^, the built in our other Inrlour^, 

came ixiund to join tlio<e of Boulogne. They some- 
times met with ob«taclc'> on the wny, for Bngh'-h 
\c«soI& wore ahsays crui’^ing nl>out the cos**! to 
prevont their junction The canip> at Bouloi^ne, at 
Montrcui!, and at Compiipie j>re'*cntorl an iin|H>ving 
.ippcaraiice. .iiul tlio army l>ccame duly more 
numerous and more fomndable. 

There is no doubt tint thi>-c prej\miu>in for war, 
and the coinniont« \Nhich an ere nnde upon them in 
Paris, croate<l amicty in I*iiro]x', for an artieh* 
api^ared in the newsiiaj'crs vldch prcKliKXHl m great 
inipres>}Dn at the lime, but vhich I con'‘id»’r NNortli 
reconling, InsnU'-o it was an exact forecA'-t of ail 
tint Ins since oocum\l. 

It npjvarcvl in the dfoui'-utr of duly iPth. 
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on the same day mth an account oi the audience 
„-iyen by the Emperor to all the amhaesadox's who 
had just receiyed fresh credentials to his Court. 
Some of the latter contained flattering expressions 
from foreign sovereigns on his accession to the 
iliTone. 

This is the article : — 

“ From time immemoi'ial, tlie metropolis lias been 
the home of hearsay (les on dit). A new rumonr 
springs up every day, to be contradicted on tbenext. 
Allhongh there has been of late more activity, and 
a certain persistence in these reports wbicb gratify 
idle cariosity, we tliink it more desirable to leave 
them to time, and that wisest of all possible replies, 
silence! Besides, what sensible Frenchman, really 
interested in discovering the truth, will fail to re- 
cAgnize in the current rumours the offspring of 
nndiguity more or less interested in their circulation ? 

“In a country where so large a number of men are 


well aware of existing facts, and are able to judge 
«it those which do not exist, if any one imagines that 
enrmui rnmonrs ought to cause him real anxiety, 
it u cvcdnlons conhdonce in them inhuences liis 
(' ^lumereial enterprises or his personal interests, 
-uis.u- !n!) ermr is not a lastiug one, or he must lay 
d.r l.htnc ,m his m™ want of reflectiou. 

■■ I’.m inrcig„cr,s. pei-sons attached to diplomatic 
i.aviug ,!,e same means of judging, nor 
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the same knowledge of the country, aio often de- 
ceived, and although for a long time past tbc) 
have had opportunities of observing hon m^arnbb 
every event gnes the lie to cuircnt gossip, tlie^ 
neaertheless repeat it m foreign countries, and thus 
give rise to most erroneous notions about Franco 
"We therefore think it adusable to sa} i fen words 
in this journal on the subject of political gossip 

“/t IS said that the Emperor is ibout to unite the 
Italian Republic, the Ligunan Republic, tlio Republic 
of Lucca, the Kingdom of Etruria, the Pipal States 
and, by a nccessarj consequence, Naples and Sicil\, 
under his own rule It ts <aid tint the same fito is 
^esc^^ed for S\Mt7orhn(l and Holland, it said 
that bj aniioMug Ilanoxcr, tho Empoior uj|! \>o 
enabled to become a member of the Gcrminic Con- 
federation 

‘ Jfaii) deductions ait drawn from thc'^o RUjijtO'ii- 
tions , and tho first wc icmarU is thit tho Poj^ will 
abdicate, and that Cmhiia! Fc'-ch or Cmhinl nufTi 
will 1)0 raised to tho Pontifical Throne 

“ "Wc im 0 already paid, and wt it, th d if th' 
influence of Fniicc were tolicoxertcal in ain chant's 
afiectiiig tho Sovereign PonlifT, it would 1« tsertcl 
for tho wtlfiro of the TIoR Path r, and to incrt-a* 
tiio respect duo to the Hol\ Seo and its po*. ituu ^ 
rather than to diuuinsb it 

“As to the kingdom of Kaph-^ AHtn* 
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aggressive action and liis constantly liostilo ])o]i(!3' 
might in former times have afforded voice a 
legitimate cause of war, which she would iiovor have 
undertaken with the intention of uniting- the Two 
Sicilies to the French Empire. 

“ The Italian and Ligurian Republics and the 
kingdom of Etruria will not cease to exist as inde- 


pendent States, and it is surely very unlilcely that 
the Emperor would disown the duties attached to 
the authority which he derives from the comiiia of 
Lyons, and also the personal glory he has acquired 
by twice restoring to independence the States wliich 
twice he has conquered. 


“ITe may ask, as regards Switzerland, v/ho pre- 
vented its annexation to France, before the ;^ct of 
l^ledianon? This Act, the immediate result of care 
and thought on the part of the Emperor, ha-. re;J/>red 
hanoiT^ility* to its peopde. and is also a guaranW; of’ 
iheir inaependence and securi*'/. ?;o long ae the/ 
do not destroy thit guarantee bv eobati- 

TR Tl L ^ ^ * *7 v /*/ f! m ^ 0 

— c ’~‘= >--n ot one or to err con etit cent cor 00/ a- 
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vidual existence and a special kind of organi- 
zation. 

“ A still more absurd supposition is entertained re- 
specting Hanover. The annexation of that province 
would be the most fntnl gift that could bo made to 
France, and no lengthened consideration of the 
matter is needed in order to perceive this. Hanover 
would become a cause of rivalry between the French 
nation and that prince who was the ally and friend 
of France, at a time when all Europe was in coalition 
against lier. 

“ In order to retain Hanover, it would bo neces- 
sary to keep \ip a military force, at a cost out of all 
proportion to the few millions which constitute tho 
wholo of tho revenues of that country. Will that 
Government which has made sacrifices in order to 
maintain tho principle that only a simple and con- 
tinuous frontier-line, bo fi»r .a** the fortificatiotis of 
Strasbourg and of Mayenco on tho right bank, is 
necessary, bo so shortsighted ns to wi‘<fj fi>r the 
incorponition of Hanover? Hut, it 1“ said, th«' 
advantage of Iwlonging to the Gennanic (‘oufidom- 
tion depends on the {w’-'-cssion of ffi\nover. 

“The mere title of Emperor of the IVencli U 
sufiiciont answer to this singular ide:i. Tin* fbr- 
manic Confcfleralion is compo«tsl of kings el/v'tor#. 
and princes, and it recognirts, \n ^‘btirln to 
but one Imp'rial dignity. It wnuM t^i mb* 
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judge tlie noble pride of our country to suppose she 
would ever consent to become an element in any 
other confederation, even had such a thing been 
compatible with national dignity. "What could have 
prevented France from maintaining her rights in tlie 
circle of Burgundy, or those which conferred on her 
the possession of the Palatinate ? 

“We may even ask, with pardonable pride, who 
was it that prevented France from keeping part of 
the States of Baden and of the Swabian territory ? 

“ No, France will never cross the Rhine ! Nor will 
her armies pass over it, unless it become necessary 
for her to protect the G-erman Empire and its 
princes, who inspire an interest in her because of 
their attachment to her, and their value in the 
balance of power in Europe. 

“If these are simply idle rumours, we have 
answered them sufficiently.' If they owe their origin 
to the anxious jealousy of foreign Powers, who are 
always crying out that France is ambitious in order 
to cloak their own ambition, there is another answer 
to be made. Owing to the two coalitions succes- 
sively entered into against us, and to the treaties 
of Campo Formio and Luneville, France ■ has no 
province for her neighbour which she could wish 
to annex ; and if in the past she has displayed an 
example of moderation unexampled in modern history, 
the result is an advantage for her, in^.mnnh as she 
need not henceforth take up arms. 
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“ Her capital is m the centre of Iier Empire , 
iier frontiers are bounded b> small States uhicli 
complete her political constitution , gcograpliicall) 
she can desire nothing belonging to her neighbouis 
—she IS theiefore niturall^ mimical to none, and is 
there exists in her respect neither anothci rinland, 
nor anothei Uner Inn, she is in a position which 
no other Po^\or enjoys 

“As it IS avith those rumouri» winch tr^ to pio\e 
that Franco is mordmatcl} ambition'*, so it is nitli 
Others ot a different nature 

“ Not long ago, rebellion was m our cimps Two 
days back, thirt) thousand rrcncinntn hid refused 
to embark at Boulogne, acsterda) onr legions were 
at war with each other, (cn ngunst ton, thitt) 
against thirty , ilag against flag Our four Rhenish 
departincuts were informed tint we were about to 
rtvtoi-e them to their former ruler To-d i^, ptrh ip^, 

It 18 said that the Public lVcasur\ is empU, tint 
the public works ln\o been discoiUinutd, that dis* 
cord prc\ uls c\cr> where, and tint the tiKu irc 
unpaid If the Em)Kror starts lor tlio i uiif ■’ it 
will bo said, iierhapN thit ne hurrutig tUiilar 
to ro'^toio jie ICC In fict, wlullar lie rciniiiH at 
Cloud, or goci to the lmIcr)e-,or Inc^ it M d- 
riniHon, there will opjwrlunitin for nl >!ud 
rciKirt*! 

“And if thc-e rmiioun*, Mmuhauton-iU n 1 
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about in foreign countries, were intended to cause 
alarm on account of tlie ambition of the Emperor, 
and at the same time to encourage any unbecoming 
and mistaken acts, by leading people to hope that his 
Government is weak, we. can but repeat those words 
which a Minister was instructed to utter on leaving 
a. certain Court ; ‘ The Emperor of the French desires 
war with no one, whomsoever he may be ; he dreads 
war with no one. He does not meddle with his 
neighbours’ business, and he has a right to similar 
treatment. He has alwaj^s manifested a wish for a 
durable peace, but the history of his life does not 
justify us in thinking that he will suffer himself to 
be insulted or despised.’ 

After a refreshing sojourn in the country, I came 
back once more to the whirl of Court life, where the 
fever of vanity seemed every day to lay stronger 
hold of us. 

The Emperor now appointed the great officers of 
the Household. General Duroc was made Grand 
I\Iarshal of the Palace ; Berthier, Master of the Hunt 
{Grand Veneur) \ M. de Talleyrand, Grand Chamber- 
lain; Cardinal Fesch, Grand Almoner ; M. de Caulain- 
court. Grand Equerry; and M. de S%ur, Grand 
blaster ot the Ceremonies, M. de Remusat received 
the title of First Chamberlain. He ranked immedi- 
ately next, to M. de Talleyrand, who would be chiefly 
occupied by foreign affairs, and was to depute my 
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husband to do the greater part of his duties. The 
matter was thus arranged at first ; hut soon after, 
the Emperor appointed Cliamhorlains in Ordinarv. 
Among these were the Baron do Talleprand (a 
nephew of the Grand Chamberlain^, some senators, 
some Belgian gentlemen of higii birth, and, a little 
later, some French gentlemen also. 

With these appointments began contests ns to pn'-. 
ccdcnco, and discontent on account of distinctions 
which were coveted and withheld. M. do Bcinusat 
found liimsclf exposed to continual envy, and ns it 
wore at war with these |>cnronagc«. I am now 
ashamed when I recall the aixnoynnco which nil this 
caused mo; but in whatever Court one lives — and 
ours had become a very real one — it U impossible 
not to attacli importance to the trifles of which life is 
composed. An honourable and sensible man is oOen 
ashamed in his own eyes of the pleasure or annoy- 
unco which he experiences in the profession of u 
courtier, and >cl ho can scarcely avoid citlier tbo oiio 
or the other, A ril)l>on, a slight diflorenfs' in 
permission to pass through n pxiticuhr tlrmr, tin* 
oi/rA to such or such a salon— these are the pitiful 
causes of a constantly Tvcurnxxg vexation. !n vain 
do wo try to harden ourselves against tiaun. The 
im|>ortaiice in which tlioy are hcM hy a gT* 
numln'r of ^M;j>ons, obliges «s, in spiV' of 
to priro them. In vain do son-sj and n'l'^an t'd* ! 
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against such a use of human faculties; however 
dissatisfied we may feel with ourselves, we must 
needs become as small-minded as everybody else, 
and either fly the Court altogether, or consent to 
take the follies, that fill the very air we breathe, 
seriousl}^. 

The Emperor added to the difficulties inseparable 
from the regulations of a palace those of his own 
' temper. He enforced etiquette with the strictness of 
martial law. Ceremonies were gone through as 
though by heat of drum ; eveiything was done at 
double-quick time ; and the perpetual hurry, the 
constant fear that Bonaparte inspired, added to the 
unfamiliarity of a good half of his courtiers with 
formalities of the kind, rendered the Court dull 
rather than dignified. Every countenance wore an 
expression of uneasiness and solicitude in the midst 
of all the magnificence with which his ostentatious 
tastes led the Emperor to surround himself. 

Madame de la Rochefoucauld, who was the Em- 
press’s cousin, was appointed her Lady of Honour, 
and Madame de la Fayette Lady of the Bedchamber. 
Twelve Ladies-in-Waiting were nominated, and by 
degrees the number of these was augmented. Many 
great ladies from different parts of the country were 
included in the list, persons who were much surprised 
at finding themselves in each other’s society. 'With- 
out entering into any details here, which would 
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now serve no good purpose, I may mention tliat 
applications were made by many persons wbo now 
affect ardent royalism, bardly compatible with 
the opinions they then professed. It ought to l>c 
frankly admitted that all classes wanted to liavo 
their share of these new creations, and I could point 
to several persons who, after having blamed me 
because I came to the First Consnrs Court in conse- 
quence of an old friendship, spared no efforts on their 
own parts to obtain places at that of the Emperor, 
from ambitious motives. 

As for tbc Empress, she wa.s delighted to find 
herself surrounded by a numerous stiitc, ami one 
80 gratifying to her vanity. The victory she had 
won over Madame do la Rochefoucauld by attaching 
her to her person, the pleasure of reckoning M. 
ID’Auhusson do la Fcuilladc among her ChamUwlains, 
Madame d‘Arl)erg do t?egur and tlio .Xfan'^lialcs 
among her Ladies-in-Waiting, intoxicated her a little; 
but I must admit that thisessontially feminine fi'cling 
deprived licr of none of her acoNtomod gmr** and 
kindline=!s. The Einprc^'* always know iv-rfcKrtly 
well how to prc.‘‘ervc the sui»rcmacy of her own ruik, 
while showing dcforcnc*' towards tho-f" men 

or women who cnhanwl the spluidour of la-r C<’ur 4 
hy thoir jK^rsonal distinction. 

At this time, tlie “MiiiNtra* of Geneml Politv** 
was n*cou«;tni'*t«*tl, and Fouclw wa^ fn'-'rr 

placed at its head. 
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He pissed more tlian a month in inspecting* the 
coasts and renewing* the troops m the various camps 
The army was at that time numerous, flourishing, 
and animated b3, the best spirit. Ho was present 
at several engagements between the ves-^els which 
were blockading us and our flotillas, which by this 
time had assumed a formidable aspect. 

HTnIe engaged in these military occupitioiis, ho 
fixed, by several decrees, the precedence and the 
rank of the various authonties which he hid caited , 
for his mind embraced e\or> topic at once. lie 
had already formed a private intention of asking 
the Pope to crown him, and, with a view to thi% 
he neglected neither that address b} which he might 
amicably carry lus point, nor certain moisurts b,> 
which he might be able to render a refusal exceed- 
ingly difficult He sent the Cro^-^ of the Ij^gion of 
Honour to Cardiml Caprara, the Pojk,*’s hg'itc, and 
aecorapinied the distinction by wonI*< (.fjmlly flatter- 
ing to the Sovereign Pontiflf and pronn^mg for the 
rc-cstabli^bmcnt of religion Tlan' ftii*' phri'-n a|v- 
peared m the Momtntr JCcvt-rthtU'-". wh n be com- 
municated to the Council of r=l it* in*' poy'-ci of con- 
firming In'* elevation by so ^okrnn a 
monv,behul to encounter dittnmn >ti ’i IV* m 

certiin of hi^ councinor*. Tti dlnnl, ui * oil i ■'«, 
rcsi'^ttd the proiKwiI slnuigly, Ti < I'lnp mr nil m*’’-! 
him to gj'cak, and tb^'n repbe»l, *' ^ou d > n i kt v*% 
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the ground we are standing on so well as I know it. 
Let me tell you that religion has lost much less of 
its power than you think. You do not know all that 
I effect by means of the priests whom I have gained 
over. There are thirty departments in France 
sufficiently religious to make me very glad that I 
am not obliged to dispute with the Pope for power 
in them. It is only by committing every other 
authority in succession, that I shall secure my own, 
that is to say, the authority of the Revolution, 
which we all wish to consolidate.” 

While the Emperor was inspecting the ports, 
the Empress went to Aix-la-Ohapelle to drink the 
waters. She was- accompanied by some' of her 
new household, and M. de Remusat was ordered 
to follow her, and to await the Emperor, who 
was to rejoin her at Aix. I was glad of this 
I'espite. I could not disguise from myself that so 
many new-comers were effacing by degrees her 
first estimate of my value to her, which had owed 
much to the non-existence of comparisons; and 
although I was yet young in experience of the 
world, I felt that a short absence would be useful, 
and that I should afterwards take, if not the first 
place, that of my choice, and hold it throughout 
securely. 

Madame de la Rochefoucauld, who attended the 
Empress, was then a woman of between thirty-six 
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and forty } ears old, sliort and ill-mnde, nritl) a 
striking countenance, but only ordimrv abilitio-s 
She had a great deal of a'^sumnco, like most jiliin 
women who have had some succc*;'* noh\ith^tanding 
their defects She was lerv hVeb, and not nt nil 
ill natured She proehimed her ndheronce to all tho 
opinions of those \\ ho n ore called ‘* aristocrats” b\ the 
Revolution, and as she would hue been parried to 
reconcile tboso views with her present |>o«ition, sho 
made lip her mind to laugh at them, and would jost 
about herself with the utmost good humour The 
Emperor liked her bccau«o she wa« quick, frivolous, 
and incajKiblc of scheming. Indeed, no Court in 
winch women were numerous ever olTored Kss 
opportunity for any kind of intrigue Affairs of 
State were absolutely coiifinevl to the c-Uuntt of the 
Em[K*ror onh , we wore ignorant of them, and 
we loicw tint nohody couM ineddfo with tln.iiu 
The ftw i^r-ons in whom the Knip'ror c*>u- 
fided wore vv holly devoted to the eu'cutjon of 
bis ^Mll, and alr-olut«ly iinappnwclnhh Dun'c, 
Sa\arv, and Marct never .\Uovve\l an imnecfsi«iry 
vrortl to e*^cape them, confining themselves ‘•trictiy to 
communicating to us \^ Uhoul d day sx oh onU i> ns t> t \ 
rcociv e<l AVe w ctv in their Hght and in our n i ' w- 
machims, simply and solely doing tiling' wl i i 
wo wort' ordercxl to do, and ofa!<'Ut tts much j'nj» "a* 
the eleg'int articles of row fumiturt- witl 


ance as 
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whicli the palaces of the Tuileries and Saint Cloud 
M^’ere now profusely adorned. 

I remarked at this time with some amusement, 
that as hy degrees the grands seigneurs of former 
days came to Court, they all experienced, no matter 
how widely their characters differed, a certain sense 
of disappointment curious to observe. At first — 
when they breathed once more the air of palaces ; 
found themselves again among their former associates, 
and in the atmosphere of their youth ; beheld 
anew decorations, throne-rooms, and Court costumes, 
and heard the forms of speech habitual in royal 
dwellings — they jdelded to the delightful illusion. 
They fondly believed that they might conduct them- 
selves as they had been accustomed to do in those 
same palaces, where all but the master remained 
unchanged. But a harsh word, a peremptory 
order, the pressure of an arbitrary will, soon re- 
minded them roughly that everything was new in 
this unique Court. Then it was strange to see 
how, despite all their efforts, they lost their pre- 
sence of mind, feeling the ground uncertain under 
their feet, and became constrained and uneasy in 
-all their futile little ways. They were too vain 
or too weak to substitute a grave bearing, unlike the 
manners of their past, for their former customs, 
and they did not know what course to adopt. 
The arts of the courtier availed nothing w’ " 
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Boinpnrte, nnd so profited them not ’xt nil It wns 
not snfo to remmn a mnn in liis presence — tint n 
to snj, to prcscr^e tiie \ne of one’s intollecttnl 
fncnlties, it nrns cnsicr nnd quid er for c^er^- 
bocij, or nenri) e^cr>bod 3 , to ncsiime the nttitudo 
of servilitv If I clio«e I could tell e\ncil\ the 
indmdmls to nhom such n course cnriie most 
rendih , but if I were lo more at hngih into 
this subject, I should g‘i\o mn Afcraoirs the colour 
of n entire, in Inch is neither nccording to iin insto 
nor m> intention 

While the Thiipcror uns nt Boulogne ho sent his 
brother Jo'^oph to Pnrn where nil the go>crning 
liodies pTe^ontc(l addrcsvcs to biin nnd lin wifi 
lliiis ho nssigucd cnch jierson ln« own pheo, and 
dictntcd 8Up^t.!nnc^ to «omc nnd vnitudt to others 
On the “Ird of ^cpt<.mb«.r, ht njonicd his wih at 
AiNdn-Chnjx'lk nnd niinimd there some d'\\'<, 
holding n bnlhiint Court nnd ree, iMiig the ticmnn 
Prince '« Dunne: this syouni, ih Ihmnsit wns 
directed to smd to Pms for tht com|inn\ of the 
second theitre, then inmngt ! h\ Pmnl, nn 1 
fites were given to the Uhetor^, whicli, although 
the} did not npproich tin mignifictncr of hf ' 
occJision**, wtn sphndid Ha INt r Arc'* 

Chnnwllor of tin Gtrrrnmc J'mpm, nn I th I N t r 
of Biden jnid ns'-idnoiis court to our p \ ir't * 
Tht I'mjxror and rmpn-ss nniUd (Vh gi 'itd 
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ascended the Rhine as far as Mayence, where they 
were met hy a crowd of Princes and distinguislied 
foreigners. This excursion lasted until the month of 
October. 

On the 14th, Madame Louis Bonaparte gave birth 
to a second son.'^^ This event was a great source of 
hap] 3 iness to the Empress. She believed that it would 
have a most favourable effect upon her future ; and 
yet at that very moment a new plot was being formed 
against her, which she only succeeded in defeating 
after much effort and mental suffering. Bonaparte 
arrived in Paris a few days later. 

Ever since we had learned that the Pope would 
come to Paris for the coronation of the Emperor, the 
Bonaparte family had been exceedingly anxious to 
prevent Madame Bonaparte from having a personal 
share in the ceremony . The j ealousy of our Princesses 
was strongly excited on this point. It seemed to 
them that such an honour would place too great a 
distance between themselves and their sister-in-law, 
and, besides, dislike needs no motive of interest 
personal to itself to make anything which is a 
gratification to its object distasteful. The Empress 
ardently longed for her coronation, which she believed 

* The second son of Queen Hortense was Napoleon Louis. 
This Prince died suddenly during the insurrection of the 
Pontifical States against the Pope, in which he took part. The 
third son of the Queen, Napoleon III., was horn on the 20th of 
April, 1808. 
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Avoiild establish hei lank and hor seciirity, and Oio 
silence of hei Imsbnnd alarmed her. He ajijKMtvd 
to bo hesitating, and Joseph spaicd no aigument to 
induce him to make his wife ineiely a nitncM 
of the coi'cmony. He even went so far as to revi\c 
tho question of the divorce, advising Ilornjurfe 
to piofit by the approaching event to decide u]K)n 
it. lie pointed out the advantage of an nHianco 
with tome foreign Princess, or at least uith tho 
hAiioss of a great n.amo in France, and dnelt ni>on 
Iho chance tlmt such a marri.jgo nould gi\o him 
direct heir. Joseph spoho uith tho •more 
lil^l'lihood of being listened to, l>ocau^o ho in- 
sisted strongly ou the jhjivoiuI disinlerestoduc*!'' of 
nd\ice \NlMch, if taken, might romo\e hiiu<olf from 
all clnnoe i.f the succession. The Km|vror, in- 
ecssanth hnia^^oil b\ his family, nj>]>oirod to K* 
iniprc«’?e<l l>\ lus hrother's arguments, and a hn 
words which cscajK.d him threw his wife inti' 
extreme disti\*ss Her foiiucr hibit of ctUifiding all 
her troubles to me now UhI htr to ri'iore me to her 
confidonoe. I was cxcoi'ihngh pur/lul how toad* 
Mso her, and md a little nfnivl nfcomuutlmg 
m <0 serious a matter. An iiirxptetml uuiih nt wx* 
near bringing ahuit the\«r\ thing whmh wi-dn ultd 
Pi'r some ijini' Mndiiee ITojnptrti bid priti'* 1 
nil incroasi- of intinnt_\ Htwi^n 1 > ’■ li'sUu. 1 1*1 1 
Madame de — — In \aiii did I intnat fi*r f *• < ’ 
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furnisli the Emperor with a pretext for a cpinrrel, 
which would be made nse of against her. Slie was 
too full of her gTievaiice to be prudent, and, in spite 
of my warning, she watched for an opportunity of 
confirming her suspicions. At Saint Cloud the Em- 
peror occupied the apartment which opens upon the 
garden, and is on the same level. Above this apart- 
ment was a small suite of rooms communicating 
with his own bj^ a back staircase ; these he had 
recently had furnished, and the Empress strongly 
suspected the purpose of this mysterious retreat. One 
morning, when there were several persons in her 

drawing-room, the Empress, seeing Madame de 

(who was then resident at Saint Cloud) leave the 
room, suddenly rose a few minutes afterwards, and 
taking me apart into a window, said, “ I am going 
to clear up my doubts this very moment ; stay here 
with all these people, and if you are asked where 
I have gone, say that the Emperor sent for me.” I 
tried to restrain her, but she was quite ungovernable, 
and would not listen to me. She went out at the 
same moment, and I remained, excessively apprehen- 
sive of what might be going to happen. In about 
half an hour the Empress re-entered the room 
b}^ the opposite door. She seemed exceedingly 
agitated, and almost unable to control herself, but 
took her seat before an embroidery frame. I re- 
mained at a distance from her, aj)parently occupied 
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by my needlework, and avoiding ber eye, but I 
could easily perceive lier agitation by tbo abrupt- 
ness of all her movements, ivdiicb ivero gencrallj* 
slow and soft. At last, as sbe was incapable of 
keeping silence under strong emotion of any kind, 
sbe could no longer endure this constraint, and 
calling to me in a loud voice, sbe bade mo follow 
her. “Wben wo had reached her bedroom, she said, 
“ All is lost. It is but too true. I went to look 
for the Emperor in bis cabinet, and ho was not there ; 
then I went up the back stairs into tbo upper room. 

I found the door shut, but I could hoar IJonapartcs 

voice, and also that of Madame do . 1 knocked 

loudly at tbo door, ai\d c.ailcd out that I was there. 
You may imagine the start I gave them. It was 
some time before tlm door was opened ; and when at 
la^t I was admitted, though I know I ought to 
have been able to control myself, it was iini>os<?iblt‘, 
and I reproached them bitterly. Mndaino do — ^ 
l>cgan to cry, and Bonaparte flew into so viob'iit a 
pa‘«sion, that I had hardly time to fly U'fore him and 
c*ca|)e bis rage. I am still treinbling at tbo thought 
of it ; I did not know to what etoe'-f hi** «nis'''r 
might have gone. Xo doubt, ho will soon c*>tne le'tt', 
and 1 may ovjK’ct a terrible scene," The eniofion of 
the Eiiipn -s moved me dc<*ply. **!)'> n'^t. 

“commit a si'conil finll, for the I'mp'rur vilf 
forgive von for having aduuttM any one, noriait** 
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■whom, to your coiiiideiice. Let me leave you, Madame. 
You must wait for him ; let him hud you alone.” 
I returned at once to the drawing-room, when I found 

Madame de . She glanced at me nervously ; 

she was extremely pale, talked almost incoherently, 
and tried hard to find out whether I knew what 
had passed. I resumed my work as tranquilly ns 

I could, hut I think Madame de , having seen 

me leave the room, must have known that the 
Empress had told me. Every one was looking at 
every one else, and nobody could make out what 
was happening. 

A few minutes afterwards, we heard a great noise 
in the apartment of the Empress, and of course I 
knew that the Emperor was there, and that a violent 

quarrel was taking place. 3>Iadame de called 

• for her carriage, and at once left for Paris. This 
sudden departure was not likely to mend matters. I 
was to go to Paris in the evening; and before I 
left Saint Cloud the Empress sent for me, and told 
me, with tears, that Bonaparte, after having insulted 
her in every possible way, and smashed some of the 
furniture in his rage, had signified to her that she 
was at once to quit Saint Cloud. He declared that, 
weary of her jealous spying, he was determined to 
shake off such a yoke, and to listen hen ' . only 

to the counsels of his policy, which d 
he should take a wife capable of giving 
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She added that he had sent orders to Eugene do 
Beauharnais to come to Saint Cloud in ordei to make 
arrangements for the departure of his mother, and 
she added that she was now lost beyond redemption 
She then directed me to go and see her daughter m 
Fans on the following day, and to inform her 
etactiy of all that had occurred 

Accordingl) , I went to Madame Louis Bonaparte 
She had just seen her brother, iiho had come from 
Saint Cloud The Emperor had signified to him 
his resolution to diioice his wife, and Eugene had 
received the communication with his accustomed sub- 
mission, but refused all the personal favours which 
were offered to him as a consolation, declanng 
that from tbo moment such a misfortune should 
fill upon bis> mother, he would accept nothing, but 
that he would follow her to an) retreat which 
might bo assigned to her, were it oven at Martinique, 
as ho was resoUed to sacrifice nil to her great need 
of comfort Bonaparte had appeared to bo deeply 
impressed h) this generous resolution, he hid 
h=Jtened to all that Eugene taid in unbroken sdente 
I found ifadamo Louis Io'js afiected bj tins oiciit 
than I c\pcctcd *‘I cannot interfere in au) wn), 
she said “M) husband has positiacl) forbuldf'ii 
mo to do 60 ^M) mother has been %en. imprudent 

She IS about to forfeit a croa\u, hut, at an) rate, f-la 
will haae iwice Ah* believe me, there arc worm a 
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more \iul\appy iliaii Khe/' ^^ps'lco with ,h\a’]i 

profound sadnosr^ lliat I foulil not lail to road Inn* 

thouo-hts: but. as she never albnwd a word to In* 

- ' 

said about her own persona! posit ioti. ! did tiot 
venture to n'plv in snob a way as would inalo; 
it evident that J bad utidorstticul bcr. •' And, 
besklesA said slic in coindusion. “if ti!<‘r‘“ ]•- ntiy 
cbaiice at all of settintr tbis niait'O* rlirln, it i*' sbo 
influence over Bonaparte of my motlnu-V i--ars attd 
her gentleness. Believe tm*. it is bettor to ji-avo 
them to tbcmselves — not to intorfero ;u all betwci'ii 
them — and I sironirlv advise voti not to return to 
Saint Cloud, especially as Madame X — - bas men- 
tioned you, aud believes ibat you would glvt* best lie 
advice.*’ 

I remained a wav from Saint Cloud for two da vs, 
in accordance with tbe advice of Madame Louis 


Bonaparte, but on tbe third I rejoined my ]iimj>rcss, 
concerning wboni I felt tbe deepest solieilnde. 
I found her relieved from one pressing trouble. 
Her submission and bcr leans liad, in fact, di.s- 
armed Bonaparte; bis anger and its cause %Ycre 
no longer in question. A tender reconciliation bad 
taken place between them; but, immediately after- 
wards, the Emperor threw his wife into b’esli agila- 
tion by letting her see that he was now seriously 
entertaining the idea of a divorce. “I liave not 
the courage, he said to her ‘‘ to come to a final 
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resolution , and if j ou let me see tliit j ou are too 
deeply afflicted — if you can render me oliedience onl} 
— I feel that I shall ne\er ha\e the stiength to 
oblige you to leave me I tell jou plainl;y , however, 
that it IS my earnest desire that you should resign 
yourself to the interests of mj policy, and } ourself 
spare me all the difficulties of this painful separa- 
tion ” Ihe Empress told me that he avcpt bitterly 
while uttering these terrible words I remember 
well how, as I listened to her, I coucencd in m) 
mind the plan of a great and generous sacrifice 
which sht might make to Franco 
Belieaing, aa I then believed, that the fife of tho 
nation was irrevocably united with that of Napoleon, 

I thought there would be true greatness of soul in 
do\oting ones self to all that might bccuro and 
confirm that destiny I thouglit, liad I been tlio 
woman to whom such a icprescntation had been 
made, that I should haac bad courage to abandon 
the brilliant pojsition which, ifter dl, w is giudged 
to me, and retire into a peaceful solitude, satisfied 
with the sacrifice tint I had made But whui I 
saw m Jiladamo Bonaparte r fico what sufibnng the 
Emperors words had caused her, I romeniUred n 
6 lying of m3 mothers, tbit advice to ho useful 
must bo adajitcd to tho cliiractcr of the |H.rhon to 
whom It 13 ofitrod, iiul I rtfriined from nticring 
tho loftj scutiments of which inv mind w is fall 1 
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bethouglit me in time of the dread with which the 
Empress would contemplate retirement, of her taste 
for luxury and display, and of the devouring’ ennui 
to which she would inevitably fall a prey when she 
had broken with the world ; and I confined myself 
to saying that I saw only two alternatives for her. 
The first of these was to sacrifice herself bravely 
and with dignity ; in which case she ought to g’O to 
Malmaison on tlie following morning, and from 
thence to write to the Emperor, declaring that she 
restored his freedom to him ; or to remain where 
she was, acknowledging herself to be unable to 
decide upon her own fate, and, though always ready 
to obey, positively determined to await his direct 
orders before she should descend from the throne 
on which he had placed her. 

She adopted the second alternative. Assuming 
the attitude of a resigned and submissive victim, she 
excited the jealous anger of all the Bonapartes by 
her gentle demeanour. Yielding, sad, considerate of 
everybody, entirely obedient, but also skilful in 
availing herself of her ascendancy over her husband, 
she reduced him to a condition of agitation and 
indecision from which he could not escape. 

At length, one memorable evening, after long 
hesitation, during which the Empress suffered 
mortal anguish and suspense, the Emperor told her 
that the Pope was about to arrive in Paris, that 
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he ^\’ouId crown them both, and that she had better 
at once begin to prepare 'for tlie great ceremonj*. 
It is easy to picture to ones fancy the joy with 
which such a termination to all her misery filled 
the heart of the Empress, and also the discomfiture 
of the Bonapartes, especially Joseph ; for the 
Emperor had not failed to acquaint his wife, 
according to his usual custom, with the attempts 
that had been made to induce him to decide on a 
divorce, and it is only reasonable to suppose that 
these revelations increased the ill feeling already 
existing on both sides. 

On this occasion the Empress confided to mo 
the ardent desire she had long felt to have her 
marriage, wliich had been civilly contracted, con- 
firmed by a religious eercmoin*. She said tliat she 
bad sometimes spoken of this to the Emixiror, and, 
although ho bad not evinced any repugnance, be 
bad objected that, even if a jwicst were brought 
into the palace to jxjrfonu the religious rite, it could 
not be done with suflicient secrecy to conceal the fact 
that until then they had not been married according 
to the Cliurch. Either that was his real reason, or 
ho wanted to hold this weans of hroaking his 
marriage in reserve for future use, should ho ci)n- 
sider it really advisable to do so; at any mte, be 
Ijnd rejected his wifes pleading firmly, but mildly. 
She tberofore detennined to await tbe arriv.al of 
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the Pope, being porsuntlei). vt*rv reasonably, tliai bis 
I'Toliness \vonlb espmise b«*r t'ausv* on sueb a point 
as this. 

The entire Court was now r>een])itMl in ]>ri'paralinin' 
for tile cerouumy of tljc coroiiuliou. 'I’le* bbopjvs’i 
was continnallv snrroundt^fj bv all (be best artisis 

* ft 

in millinery in Paris. an<l the Vieelors of ib'* nio^t 
fasbionablc wares. Will) tljeir .a;- -isfam'.; ^^lO tb- 
cblcd on the new forin of (’ourt «lrfs-'.. and on bar 
ov.’n costume. .As may be snjjjio-rd, jjiere w.'e. no 
ibonglit of resumijiL'- (be boo]» worn und")* (bf* o)fi 
rlybne; ii was merely j>ro]a«sed that (o our ordinary 
minuents the bur^ maistic Cwbieb. alOT ibf rcinrn 
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■was mads for her, and the ceremony was privately 
rehearsed. David, who afterwards painted the great 
picture of the coronation of the Emperor and 
Empress, attended these rehearsals, and arranged tlie 
positions of each. The coronation of the Emjxiror 
had been eagerly discussed. The first idea was that 
the Pope should place the diadem Upon the head 
of the Emperor; hut Bonaparte refused to receive 
the crown from any hand but his ovti, and uttered, 
on that occasion, the sentence which 3Iadame de 
Stael has quoted in her work r “ I found the crown 
of France upon the ground, and took it up.” 

At length, after a great deal of discussion, it was 
arranged that the Emjxjror was to crown himself, 
and that the Pope should only give his benediction. 
Everj'thing tvas done to make the fetes brilliant and 
popular, and people began to flock into Paris. Con- 
siderable bodies of troops were ordered up to the 
capital ; all the chief authorities of the provinces 
were invited ; the Arch-Chancellor of tlie Gonnnnic 
Empire and a great nunihcr of foreigners arrivetl. 
Party spirit slumbered for the time and 

the whole city gave itself up to the c.\citeiiiont nnti 
curiosity of so novel an incident, and a H|H.‘ctncIe 
wliicli would doubtless he magnificent. The sho|v* 
keepers drove a thriving trade; workmen of all 
kinds were employed, and rejoiced in the Ofx-nfmn 
that procured them such a stroke of hick; the 
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ktion of the city seemed to be doubled ; commerce, 
public establishments, and theatres profited, by the 
occasion, and all was bustle and activity. 

The poets were requested to celebrate this gi'cni; 
event. Chenier was ordered to compose a tragod3q 
for the perpetual commemoration of it, and lie 
took Cyrus for bis hero. The Opera was to give 
splendid ballets. To us dwellers in the palace, 
money was given for our expenses, and tlio 
Empress presented each of her Ladies-iii-Waitijig 
with handsome diamond ornaments. The Court 
dress of the gentlemen about the Emperor was also 
regulated. This becoming costume consisted • of 
the French coat, in different colours for those who 
belonged to the department of the Grand Marshal, 
the Grand Chamberlain, and the Grand Equerry 
respectively : silver embroidery for all ; a cloalc of 
velvet lined vath satin, v/om over one shoulder ; a 
sash, a lace cravat, and a hat turned up in front, 
with a v/hite plume. 'The Princes v/ere to wear 
white coats embroidered in gold ; the Emperor was 
to vrear a long robe somewhat resembling that worn 
by our kings, a mantle of purple velvet sev/n with 
golden bees, and his ctovti — 0. golden wTeath of 
laurels like that of the Caesars. 


It 


like 





a dream, or a stoi^’^ from the 
v/hen I recall the hixury that 
that the perpetual disputes 
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about precedence, the claims of rant, and all tlie 
demands made bj everybody. The Emperor directed 
that the Princesses should carrj the Empre&s’s 
mantle , there avas the greatest difficult;^ in inducing 
them to consent to do fins, and I remember uell 
that uhen at last they did consent, they performed 
their office ^vith so ill a grace that the Empie«3, 
overpowered by the ireight of her magnificent 
robe, could hardly walk, for fhe^ u ould scarce!} lift 
the folds off the ground The} obtained permission 
to have then oun trams home b} their rcspectuc 
chamberlains, and this distinction someu hat condoled 
them foi the obligation that uas imposed upon 
them * 

In the mean time uo learned that the Pope had 

• The Memoirs of Cotint Miot <le "Melilo contain some ctirioas 
particulars of Court life during tho Cvnsnlato and iho Fmpiro, 
tlio quarrels of Bonaparte with lii» brothers on Recount of tbo 
PUCCO<isi n to the throne «ml tho adoption of tho son of T/itiiR 
Bonaparte ITo also iiarrntos indctti) the disputes nlxuit jrc* 
cedenco, and tho %exc*d question uf tho Fmjrcs<»8 unntk It 
was after a Jong iliscwwon Ixtnc'-n tho Arch ChanrvlJor tho 
Arch Treasurer, tho 'Minister of tho Intenor, the Grm 1 
Fquerry, and tho Grand aiarshal of tlio Court the rnncx^ 
Ixims and Josejh, and tho Emperor him^i If, tint a iVcim » 
was arrived at which denied to those j nnevs tho larg* 
nnntlo of tmiine — ' an altrilntc,' as it »^as calhd '*( 
reigntj* ’ and that it was re«olrctl tho wonl* ‘ to h H up 
tho Tnantlo’ should bo U40«l in the rr^-errhu/ in*t«l<f ‘ t' 
cariA the tram ( •Mdmoirwi do Conito Mio* dc Mehto " ^ 1 
p 3J 1 tl $^ ) — •!’ It 
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left Rome on llie 2ml of XovomUor, Th' slowsu-^^s 
of his journcv mil] ibe srnlo <»l tli'* propa nit ions 
remlcrch it in’cessurv to put oil the {■oronutitin 
until the 211(1 (>f Deconil'cr: and on tin' 21th of 
November the Court went to louitaiiuddiam to 
receive his Holiness, who arrived thi'n*. on the. 


followino; dav. 

O fc 

Before I close this t'liapler. I wish to nii'iition 
n circurastmice which onglit, it Sfcms to me. to he 
recorded. 2'lie Emperor had. for the moment, re- 
liii(][uishcd the idea of a divoren, Imt, hm’njr still 
extremely anxious to have an heir, lie asked his wife 
whether she would consent to aeknowledpiv* a eiuld 
of his as her own, and to feign pregnancy, so that 
every one should be deceived. »4he consented to 
accede to any wish of his on this jioint. d'hen 
Bonaparte sent for Corvisarl, liis chief ]>li\vieian, 
'in whom he had well-merited coididcncc, and con- 
hded his plan to him. “ If 1 succeed," said he, 
“ in making sure of the birth oi' a boy wlio shall 
be my own son, I want you, as a wit.ncss of the pre- 
tended confinement of the Empress, to do all that, 
would he necessary to give the device every appear- 
ance of reality.” Corvisart, who felt that his honour 
and probity were injured by the mere proposition, 
refused to do what the Emperor required of him, but 
promised inviolable secrecy. It was not until long 
afterwards, and since Bonaparte’s second marriage, 
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that he confided this feet to me, while at the 
same time he affirmed in the strongest terms the 
legitimate birth of the King of Rome, concerning 
which some entirely unfounded doubts had been 
raised/ 
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CHAPTER X. 

The Pope’s arrival in Paris — The Plebiscitum~Tho marriage 
of the Empress Josephine — The coronation fetes in the Champ 
de Mars, at the Opera, etc.— The Court of the Empress, 

The Pope was probably induced to come to France 
solely by the representations which were made to 
him of advantages and concessions to be gained by 
such a gracious act. He arrived at Fontainebleau 
with the intention of lending himself to all that 
might be required of him, within legitimate bounds ; 
and, notwithstanding the superiority on which the 
conqueror who had forced him to take this unheard- 
of step plumed himself, and the small respect in 
which the Court held a sovereign who did not 
reckon the sword among the insignia of his royalty, 
he impressed everybody by his dignity, and the 
gravity of his bearing. 

The Emperor went to meet him at a few leagues’ 
distance from the chateau, and when the carriages 
met, he ahghted, as did his HoHness also. The 
Pope and the Emperor embraced, and then got into 
the same carriage, the Emperor entering first, in 
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order, fts tlie Jironitcttr of tte dfiy explained, to 
the Pope the rig'ht-han<3 seat, and so they came to 
the palace. 

The Pope arrived on Simday,* at noon ; and 
having rested for a while in his own apartment, to 
which he was conducted hy the G-rand Chamberlain 
(t.e. M. de Talleyrand), 'tlie Grand Jfarslial, and 
the Grand Slaster of Ceremonies, Ije visited tho 
Emperor, who met him outside the door of his 
cabinet, and after an interview of half an hours 
duration, reconducted him to the great hall, which 
was then called “ The Hall of the Great Ofiicers.'* 
Tho Empress had received instructions to place tho 
Pope at her right hand. 

After these visits, Prince Louis, the ^^m^storp, 
the Arch-Chanccllor, tho Arch-Trcasuror, Cardinal 
Fesch, and tlie great oflicers then at Fonfainoblonii, 
were presented to tho Pope, who received them all 
most graciously. IJq afterwards dined with tho 
Emperor and retired early. 

The Pope was at this time si.xty-two yoam of 
age; tall, and upright of figure, and with n hand- 
porac, grave, benevolent face, ife was attond<Hl 
by a numerous suite of Italian pric.sts; anything 
but imprcs‘?ivc personages, wlm'^e rough, noisy, 
and vulgar manners contrasted Ftnuiguly with the 
grave goo<l-brccding of the brench clergy, lh«* 

• 2jtli No\cml>cr, 1801, or -Ith rrlmiirt*, }( ir 13—1'. It. 
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Palace of Fontainebleau presented a siraiige spec- 
tacle just tlien, inliabitcd as it was by so exlra- 
ordinaiy a niedley of persons : sovereigns, jirinces, 
military officers, piaests, women, all gathered together 
in the different salons at the prescribed hours. On 
the day after his arrival, his Holiness received in 
his own apartment all those persons belonging to 
the Court who desired that honour. We liad the 
privilege of kissing his hand and receiving* liis 
blessing. His presence in sucli a place, and on so 
great an occasion, affected me very deeply. 

After these receptions, visits were again inter- 
changed between the sovereigns. On tJie occasion 
of her second interffiew with the Pope, the Empress 
carried out the intention she had secretly formed, 
and confided to him that her marriage had been a 
civil ceremony only. His Holiness, after liaving 
commended her for the good use she made of her 
power, ^ and addressing her as “ My daughter,” pro- 
misea -her that he would require of the Emperor 
that his coronation should be preceded by the cere- 
mony necessary to legitimize his marriage with her ; 
and, in fact, the Emperor was obliged to consent 
to this. On their return to Paris, Cardinal Fesch 
married Bonaparte to J osephine, as I shall presently 
relate. 

On the Monday evening a concert was to take 
ifface in the apartment of the Empress. The Pope, 
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however, declined to he present, and retired just as 
the entertainment was about to begin. 

At this time the Emperor tooh a fancy to ^ladamo 

<io X- , and, whether it was that his budding 

passion had inspired him with a wish to please, or 
that his satisfaction at the success of his idans kept 
him in good humour, I cannot say ; certain it is, 
however, that while wc were at Fontainebleau ho 
was more affable and approachable than usual 
After the Pope had retired, the Emperor remained 
in the Empress’s drawing-room, and talked, not with 
the men, hut, hy preference, with tho women who 
were there. Ilis wife, keen of perception where 
anything which aroused her jealousy was in ques- 
tion, was struck by tin's departure from his ordinary 
habits, and suspected that some new fancy was tlio 
Cause of it. Slic could not, however, discover tho 
real object of his tlioiights, because be very adroitly 
paid marlvcd attention to each of us in succession ; 
and iladamc do X , who as yet conducted her- 

self ^Yith great reserve, did not seem to perceive 
that she was the particular object of the genend 
gallantries that the Emperor affected to distribute 
among us. Some of those present l>clieve<l that tho 
Marechalo Xcy was al>oiit to receive his homage. 
Tho Marcchale is the daughter of M. Augiu^ fur- 
inerly Uecoivcr-Gonoral of Finance, and her mother 
was one of the lledchambor Women to Qii-tui *'lanV 
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Antoinofte. SliG was edncated by lier aunt, Madame 
Campan, and when in her establishment became 
the friend and companion of Hortense de Bean- 
harnais, now the Princess Louis. She was at this 
time about twenty-two or twenty-three years old, 
and rather pretty, but too thin. She knew very 
little of the world, was excessively shy, and had 
not thn slightest desire to attract the Emperor , 
whom she regarded with extreme dread. 

During our sojourn at Fontainebleau, a decree of 
the Senate was published in the Moniteur. It was 
to the effect that, according to the verification of 
the registers of the votes given upon the question 
of the Empire, made by a commission of the Senate, 
Bonaparte and his family were declared to be called 
to the throne of France. The general total of voters 
amounted to 3,574,898. Of these, 3,572,329 were 
Ayes, 2569 Noes. 

The Court returned to Paris on Thursday, the 
29th of November. The Emperor and the Pope 
travelled in the same carriage, and his Holiness was 
lodged in the Pavilion of Flora. Certain members 
of the Household were appointed to attend on him. 

During the first few days of his residence in Paris, 
the Pope was not treated by the inhabitants with 
all the respect which might have been anticipated. 
A Cloud, atti acted by curiosity, thronged his path 
when he visited the churches, and assembled under 
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his balcony when he appeared there to give his 
blessing. By degrees, however, the description of 
the dignity of his manners, given by those who had 
access to him, several noble and affecting sayings 
of his on different occasions, and the self-possession 
which he maintained in a position so new and 
strange to the Chief of Christendom, produced a 
marked change even among the lower classes of the 
people. 

Every morning tlie terrace of the Tuilcrics was 
covered with a great multitude, calling loudly for 
him, and kneeling to receive his blessing. The 
people were admitted to the gallery of the Louvre 
at certain specified times dnring the day, and then 
the Pope would walk from end to end of it and 
bless the multitude. Mothers flocked thither with 
their children, and were received with special kind- 
ness. One d.ayn an individual who w.as a ncll- 
known enemy of religion was in the gallery when 
the Pope arrived, and as his curiosity urged him 
to stay, ho held himself aloof, ns though to avoid 
the benediction. The Pope drew near him, divined 
his secret hostility, and said to him, in the gcntlc't 
tone, " IVhy do you avoid me, sir ? Is there any 
danger in an old man's blessing ? " 

Very soon all Paris resounded with praise of tlm 
Pope, and the Emperor’s jealousy was exei(e/|. ?/e 
made certain arrangements which obliged his Holi- 
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ness to deny himself to tlic too eager enlrcnties 
of the faithful; and the Pope, who detected the 
Emperor’s uneasiness, adopted extreme reserve, hut 
without allowing the slig'htest sign of human pride 
to appear in his manner or conduct.. 

Two days before the coronation, M. dc Remusat, 
wdio, in addition to being Grand Chamberlain, was 
also Keeper of the Wardrobe, and thci’cfore charged 
with all the details of the Imperial costumes, sub- 
mitted to the Empress the superb diadem wliich liad 
just been made for her. He found her in a state 
of delight and satisfaction, wliicli slic could hardly 
conceal from general notice. Presently she took my 
husband apart, and confided to him that, on the 
morning of that same day, an altar had been 
erected in the Emperor’s cabinet, and that Cardinal 
Fesch had performed the marriage ceremony between 
herself and Bonaparte, in the presence of two aides- 
de-camp. After the ceremony she had procured a 
written certificate of the marriage from the Cardinal. 
She carefully preserved this document, and, notwith- 
standing aU the Emperor’s efforts to obtain it from 
her, she never could be induced to part with it. 

It has since been said that any religious marriage 
not w'itnessed by the cure of the parish in which 
it is celebrated is de facto null and void, and that 
a means of breaking the mariiage was purposely 
reserved by this expedient. In that case. Car- 
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dinal Fescli must Lave been a consenting party 
to the fraud ; and yet Lis subsequent conduct for- 
bids any sueli supposition, WLen vioient quarrels 
arose on tlie subject of tbe divorce, and tLo Empress 
went so far as to threaten lier iiusband witli 
the publication of tbe certificate in her posse.s- 
sion, Cardinal Fescli w.as consulted lipon the point. 
Ho repejitedly affirmed that the document was 
in good form, and that Lis conscience obliged him 
to declare the marriage so validly solemnized that 
it could not bo brolcon othenviso tliaji by an act 
of arbitrary authority. 

After the divorce the Emperor wanted to get 
possession of the document in question ; but the 
Cardinal advised the Empre.ss not to ]>art with it. 
It is a remarkable proof of the c.vtcnt to which 
susjjicion and di.strnst prevailed among all the mem- 
bers of the Bonaparte family, that the Empress, 
while availing herself of advice that coincided 
with her own feelings, tohl mo she sometimes 
thought the Cardinal gave her that advice in con- 
nivance with the Emperor, who wanted to drive 
her to some outbreak which would give him an 
e.vcnse for banishing her from France. And yet, 
the uncle and nephew had quarrclltal, at that very 
time, almut the I’ojie's nlTairs. 

On the 2nd of Docemlior, the prronatiou took 
place. It woulil K' difficult todci-eril'e it- fploiidour 
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or to enter into tlie details of tliat day. Tiie 
weatiier was cold,, but dry and bright; the streets of 
Paris were crowded with people more curious than 
enthusiastic ; the Gruard under arms presented a fine 
spectacle. 

The Pope preceded the Emperor by several hours, 
and waited with admirable patience for the long- 
delayed arrival of the procession. He sat upon the 
throne erected for him in the church, and made 
no complaint either of cold or weariness. The 
Cathedral of Notre Dame was decorated with taste 
and magnificence. At the far end was a splendid 
throne for the Emperor, on which he was to appear 
surrounded by his entire Court. Before setting out 
for Notre Dame, we were admitted to the apart- 
ment of the Empress. Our attire was very brilliant, 
but it paled before the magnificence of the costumes 
of the Imperial family. The Empress especially, 
sparkling with diamonds, and wearing her hair in 
countless curls, a style of the time of Louis XYI., 
did not look more than twenty-five.^ She wore a 
white satin gown, and a Court mantle nfi the same 
material, both profusely embroidered - in mingled gold 
and silver. Her ornaments consisted of a diadem, 
a necklace, earrings, and a girdle of diamonds of 
immense value, and allthis gorgeous attire was worn 

* Slie was forty-one, having been bom at Martiniq^ne on the 
23vd of Jnne, 1763, 
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with lier customary easy grace. Her sisters-in-law 
were also adorned with a vast quantity of jewels. 
The Emperor insjiecfed eacli of us in her turn, 
smiling at this luxury, which was, like all the rest, 
a sudden creation of his sovereign will. 

His own costume was brilhant. He was to 
assume the Imperial rohes at Notre Dame, but for 
the present he wore a French coat of red velvet, 
embroidered in gold, a white sash, a sliort cloak 
sewn with bees, a plumed hat tiirnctl up in front with 
a diamond buckle, and tl»e collar of the Legion of 
Honour in diamonds. This suj>erb <lrcss became 
him well. The whole Court wore velvet cloaks em- 
broidered in gold. It must be acknowledged that 
we paraded ourselves a little for our common amuse- 
ment ; but the s|K)ctncle was really l>oautifal. 

The Em|K!ror got into his carriage — it had seven 
gl.asses, and 'ras gorgeously gilded — with his wife 
and his two brothers. Joseph and I^uis. Then we 
all tt>ok our .apjwintod pl.aces in the Kirriagtw u’hieh 
were to follow, and the .spIenihM corlege pnx^cided 
at a foot pace to Notre D.ame, 7'here \ras no lack 
of .'shouting on our way ; and .although the aoclamn- 
tions of the ivople had not that ring of entbu-iaMu 
which a s«>vcrcign jealous of his }>tmple’s love longs 
to recognize, they sufiiccil to grntifv the N'anity of .a 
haughty master, but one who was not Sf'uM'tixa*. 

<)n his arrival at Notrv Ihuue, the 
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entered the archiepiscopal pnlace, and tliorc assnined 
his robes of State. They seemed almost to crush 
him ; his slight frame collapsed under the enormous 
mantle of ermine. A simple laurel wrenth encircled 
his head; he looked like an antique medallion, hut 
he was extremely pale, and genuinely nlTccten. 'J'he 
expression of his countenance was stern, and .some- 
what distressed. 

The ceremony was grand and imprcs.sive. A 
general movement of admiration was noticeable at, 
the moment when the Empress was crowned. Sim 
was so unaffected, so graceful, as she advanced 
towards the altar ; she knelt down with such simple 
elegance, that all eyes were delighted with the 
picture she presented. When she liad to walk 
from the altar to the throne, there was a slight 
altercation with her sisters-in-law, who carried her 
mantle with such an ill grace, that I observed at one 
moment the new-made Empress could not advance 
a step. The Emperor perceived this, and spoke a 
few sharp short words to his sisters, which speedil}'' 
brought them to reason. 

During the ceremony, the Pope wore an air of 
resignation of a noble sort, the result of his own will, 
and for a purpose of great utility. It was between 
two and three o’clock when the cortege left Notre 
Dame, and we did not reach the Tuileries until tlm 
short December day had closed in. We were lighted 
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by tlie general illuminations, and a number of 
torches were carried along the line of vebiclcs. Wo 
dined at the cbS.teau, with tbe Grand JIarslial, 
and after dinner the Emperor received all the 
members of tbe Court who had not 3’ct retired. 
He was in high spirits, and delighted with the 
ceremony ; he admired us all, jested about tljo effect 
of finery on women, and said to us, laughingly, 

You owe it to me, mesdamos, that you arc so 
charming ! ” He had not allowed the Empre‘»s to 
take off her crown, although film liad dined tCtC'a-ti'te 
with him, and ho complimented heron fbo grace witli 
which she wore it. At length be dismissed us. 

Innumerable fetes and rejoicings took place during 
tbo ensuing month. On the btb of December, the 
Emperor went to tbe Cliamp do Mars with the same 
state as on tlie coronation day, and distributed ICaglos 
to a number of regiments. The ontliusia^m of tbo 
soldiers far burpassed that of the people ; but tbe bad 
weather spoiled the effect of this second great day. 
It rained iu torrents, but nevertheless an iinmen'-e 
multitude thjonged the Champ do Mars. M. Maret 
devoted tlie following flowery pa's^Jigo in the Afoniteiir 
to the min oftlie jtbof Dcccmlwr: — ** Ahhotigb tli'* 
fcituation of tbe ei>ectator8 was distre--^ing, tbi’m 
was not one among them who did not find nuipf* 
comjKjnmtion in the bciUiincut wliirii imlmvd him 
to roiuain in Ins pl.ico, and in tbi* ntti-runx- of 
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aspirations (vwuai), to which his acclamations bore 
testimony.” 

A common and absurd form of flattery, and one 
which has been resorted to in every age, is the 
making' believe that because a king has need of 
sunshine, he can secure its presence. I remember 
when it was a current saying at the Tuileries that 
the Emperor had only to fix a certain day for a 
review or a hunting-party,- and the sky could not 
fail to be cloudless. "Whenever it was so, the fact 
was eagerly remarked, but nothing was said about 
the days that were dull or rainy. A similar device 
was adopted in the time of Louis XIV. It was 
not, indeed, possible to say that it did not rain 
during the distribution of the Eagles at the Champ 
de Mars, but I met many people who gravely assured 
me that the rain did not wet them. 

A spacious platform had been constructed for the 
accommodation of the Imperial family and the Court ; 
on this the throne, protected as much as possible 
from the rain, was placed. The canvas and hang- 
ings were speedily wet through ; the Empress was 
obliged to withdraw, with her daughter — who was 
out for the first time after the birth of her second 
child — and her sisters-in-Iaw, excepting Madame 
Murat, who continued to brave the weather although 
she was lightly dressed. She was training herself 
as she said, laughingly, “ to endure the inevitable 
constraints of royalty.” 
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On tliat day a sumptuous banquet was given at 
the Tuilerios. A table was laid in the Gallery of 
Diana, beneath a magnificent canopy, for the Pope, 
tlio Emperor, the Empress, and the first Arch- 
Chancellor of the Germanic Empire. The Pope 
sat on the left of the Empress, and the Emperor on 
her right. Tliey were waited on by the great ofiicers 
of the Ilouschold. Lower down, there was a table 
for the Princes, among whom was the Hereditary 
Prince of Baden ; a table for the Ministers ; one for 
the ladies and gcntlemon of the I)n])crial Household- 
all served with the utmost luxury. Some fine music 
was performed during the repast. Tlicn came a 
largely-attended reception, at wliich the Pope was 
present ; and a ballot, performed by dancers from 
the Opera, in tho great drawing-room. The Pope 
withdrew before the ballot. Tlio evening conchidod 
with cards, and tho Emperor gave the signal for 
departure by retiring. 

At the Emperor's Court, cards formed merely a 
portion of tho ceremonial. He never allowed money 
to bo staked, and tbo games were wliist and loto. 
Wc used to make up the tables just for wntie- 
tbing to do, and genorally talkcfl, while wc hold our 
cards without looking at them. Tlie Emprc'-s was 
fond of playing cards, e\‘cn without nreiey, nnd 
plavod wliist in real camc’'t. Her caril-tahle, and 
that of the rririeC'’NOs, were placed in the riwun 
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called the Emperor’s cabiiicl, at llio ciilraiice of llie 
Gallery of Diana. Slie played vcHh llic g-rcatcst- 
personages present, foreigners, anibassadors, or 
Frenchmen. The two Ladics-in-Wailing for the 
weeh occupied soais behind her; a Chamberlain 
stood near her chair. 'While she was playing, all 
who were in the rooms came, one alter the olher, 
to make their bows and curlsios to her. llonapartc’s 
brothers and sisters also played, and sent invitations 
b}^ their respective Chamberlains to various ]icrsons 
to join their tables. His mother, who had been 
given a house and the title of Princess, but. who 
was always called ^ladamo Here, did the same, ^'he 
Emperor walked about everywhere, preceded by 
Chamberlains who announced his presence. On 
his approach every voice was hushed ; no one moved 
from his place ; the ladies stood up, waiting for the 
insignificant, and frequently unga-acious, remark's 
which he would address to them. He never remem- 
bered a name, and his first question almost invari- 
ably was, “ And what do you call yourself? ” There 
was not a woman present on those occasions who 
did not rejoice when he moved awaj^ from her 
vicinity. 

This reminds me of an anecdote about Gretry. 
As a member of the Institute he frequently attended 
the Sunday receptions, and it happened several 
times that the Emperor, who had come to recognize 
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Ill’s laeo, approached him «almost meclianicall}’, and 
asked him his name. One day, Gretry, wlio was 
tired of this perpetual question, and porliaps a 
little annoyed at not having produced a more lasting 
impression, answered to the Emperor’s rudely uttered 
“And you! who are you?” in a sharp, impatient 
tone, “ Sire, I am still Gretry.” Ever afterwards 
the Emperor recognized him perfectly. 

The Empress, on the contrar}*, had an accurate 
memory for names, and also for the smallest particu- 
lars concerning each individual. For a long time the 
routine of the Court receptions continued to bo what 
I have dcscrihod. Afterwards, concerts, ballots, 
and even plays, wore added to the list of amuse- 
ments ; but I shall refer to this subject in duo order 
of time. The Emperor desired that special jilaecs 
should he assigned to the Ladics-in-'\Vaiting, and 
these small privileges cxcilo<l small jealousies which 
engendered great animosities, after the invari:d)Io 
law of Courts. At this jioriod tlic Etn|K.Tor indulged 
in ceremonies of every kind ; ho liked tlioin, c*v|H-eially 
because they were of his own creation. Ho always 
siwilod their cfTcct to some extent by the haliitunl pre- 
cipitation from which he could rarely rofniin,nn(l ly 
the apprehension le.-t nil should not Ih' exactly he 
wished, with which he inspired overylwHly. t)n one 
occ:»sipn, he g^^vo aii<Hence, scatcsl cm his throne and 
surrounded by the great ofilceri* of the IIou^<•ho^l, th*' 
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Marshals, and the Senate, to all the Prefects, and to 
the Presidents of the electoral colleges. He then 
granted a second audience to the former, and 
strongly urged them to cany out the conscription. 
“ Without that,” said the Emperor (and these words 
were inserted in the Moniteur'), “ there can he 
neither national power nor national independence.” 
Ho doubt, he was then cherishing a project for 
placing the crown of Italy upon his head, and felt 
that his designs must lead to war ; and, besides, as 
the impossibility of an invasion of England had been 
made clear to him, although the preparations vmre 
still carried on, the necessity for employing an army 
which was becoming a burthen to France was 
pressed upon his attention. In the midst of these 
graver subjects of anxiety, he had reason to be pro- 
voked with the Parisians. He had bespoken from 
Chenier a tragedy to be acted on the occasion of the 
coronation. The poet had selected .Cyrus for his 
theme, and the fifth act of the tragedy (the corona- 
tion of the hero of ancient story) represented the 
ceremony of 'Notre Dame accurately enough. The 
piece was a poor production, and the allusions 
in it were too palpable, too evidently ' written to 
order. The Parisian audience hissed the tragedy 
from first to last, and laughed aloud at the scene 
of the enthronement. The Emperor was' much dis- 
pleased ; he was as angry with my husband as if 
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M de Remusat had been responsible to him for the 
approbation of the public, and b^ the re\ eHtion of this 
weah point the public learned to avenge themsches 
at the theatre for the silence so rigorous]} imposed 
upon them elsewliere 

The Senate gave a magnificent fete, and the Corps 
Legislatif follo'^ed their example On the ICth of 
December an entertainment took phcc, bj i^hich 
the cit} of Pans incurred adcbt, unpiul for many 
years, for a grand public banquet, fireworks, a ball, 
and the siher-gilt toilct-^'crMCCS presented to the 
Emperor and Empress Addresses and laudator} 
inscriptions abounded in all directions The flattcriO!» 
lavished upon Louis XIV during his reign Ila^o 
been much commented upon; I am sure, if tho} 
^\erc all put together, the} uould not amount to one- 
tenth of tho'50 ^\hlcll iverc bestowed upon Bonaparte 
Some }ears later, at another fete gi\cn In tho city 
of Pans to tlic Emperor, the repertor} of inscriptions 
being exhausted, a brilliant doMCc w is nsorted to 
o\cr the throne which he w is to otcnpi were 
placed m letters of gold the follow mg words from 
the Holy Scripture*. “I am tint I am And no 
one seemed to l )0 scandah/cd * 

France was gi\cii up at tins tunc to fetes and 
merr\ -making Med ds were Ptnick and dHtnlmt<sI 
profuFoh The Marshals ga\e a gre it loll in tin 
OjMjra IIoucc, at .1 co^t of ten tliou*- mil friruit to 
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eacli. The pit was hoarded over, on a level with 
the stage; the boxes were festooned with silver 
ganze, brilliantly lighted, and filled with ladies in 
full dress. The Imperial family were seated apart 
on an estrade, and the company danced in the vast 
enclosure. Flowers and diamonds in profusion, 
splendid dresses, and the magnificence of the Court 
made this a most brilliant entertainment. We were 
all put to great expense on these occasions. A sum 
of ten thousand francs was allowed to the Ladies- 
in-Waiting as compensation for their expenditure, 
hut it was not nearly sufficient. The cost of the 
coronation amounted to four millions of francs 
(£ 160 , 000 ). 

The Princes and distinguished foreigners staying 
in Paris paid an assiduous court to our sovereign, 
and the Emperor did the honours of Paris with a 
good grace. Prince Louis of Baden was then 
very young, and rather shy; he kept himself in 
the background. The Prince Primate, who was 
over sixty, was amiable, lively, and garrulous. 
He was well acquainted with France, and with 
P aris, where he had lived in his youth ; he was fond 
of literature, and friendly with the former Acade- 
micians, who were admitted, with a few other 
persons, to the smaller receptions held by the 
Empress. During this winter, about fifty ladies 
and a number of gentleman used to be invited, 

VOL. I. y 
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once or twice a week, to sup at tke Tuileries. Eight 
o’clock was the hour named, and full dress, hut 
not Court dress, was worn. TTe plajed at cards 
in the drawing-room on the ground-floor, which 
is now Madame’s drawing-room. On Bonaparte’s 
appearance we used to pass into a music-room, 
where a musical performance hy Italian singers 
occtipied half an hour; then wo returned to the 
drawing-room, and resumed our cards. The 
Emperor would move about, eitlicr playing or 
tallcing. A sumptuous and elegant supper was 
sensed at eleven o’clock, tlio ladies only being 
seated. Bonaparte’s armchair would remain unoccu- 
pied ; he wotild saunter round the table, but he ate 
nothing. When supper was over, lie wo\dd take his 
departure. The Princes and Princesses, the great 
oflicers of the Empire, two or tfirce .Ministers, a few 
Marshals, some Gcncmls, Senators, State Councillors 
and their wives were always invited to thoi'e small 
parties. Thoic was great rivalry in dress. Tlic 
Empress, as well as her sisteiv-in-law, always a|>- 
pcared in something new, with c|uantitics of |K.*arIs 
and precious stones. She was the J^nsscs^or of i>f‘ar!s 
worth a million of francs. At that time stufiV shot 
with gold or silver l)Cgaii to In' worn. During the 
winter, turbans l)ec:imo the fashion at Cotirt ; tlu*y 
were made cither of white or cidnunsl muslin, sjwittMl 
^vith gold, or of a lirilliaiit Tnrki«h materhl. By 
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degrees our garments assumed an Eastern sliapo : 
over our riclily embroidered muslin govms we used 
to wear short dresses of some coloured faljric, open 
in front : our arms, shoulders, and bosoms were 
uncovered. 

The Emperor, who, as I shall presently relate, 
was becoming more and more deeply in love, 
sought to disguise the fact by paying attentions 
to all the ladies, and seemed at his ease only when 
surrounded by them. I'lie gentlemen would then 
become aware that their presence embarrassed him, 
and they would retire to an adjoining room. The 
scene was then not unlike a harem, as I remarked 
one evening to Bonaparte. He was in a good 
htmiour, and. laughed ; but my jest was far from 
pleasing to the Empress. 

The Pope, who passed his evenings in retirement, 
visited the churches, hospitals, and public institu- 
tions in the morning. He officiated on one occasion 
at Notre Dame, and a great crowd was admitted to 
kiss his feet. He visited Yersailles, and the 
suburbs of Paris, and was received with such pro- 
found respect at the Invalides, that the Emperor 
grew uneasy. And yet I heard that while his 
Holiness was most anxious to return to Eome, the 
Emperor still detained him. I have never been 
able to discover his motive. 

The Pope was always dressed in white ; having 
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been a monk, he wore a woollen habit, and over it 
a sort of surplice of cambric trimmed ■«ath lace, 
which had a curious effect. His “ calotte,” or skull- 
cap, was of white woollen stuff. 

At the end of December, the Corps Legislatif was 
opened in state ; laboured speeches upon the im- 
portance and the happiness of the great event which 
bad just taken place were delivered, and a report, 
not only flourishing but also true, on the pros- 
perous condition of France was presented, 

Jleanwbile, applications for places at the now 
Coiurt were numerous, and the Emperor acceded 
to some of them. lie also named senators from 
among the presidents of the electoral colleges. 
Mannont was made coloncl-goncral of the Mounted 
Chasseurs ; and the Grand Cordon of the Legion of 
Honour was bestowed on Cambaccres, I^ebrun, the 
Marshals, Cardinal Fesch, M.M. Duroc, Do Caulain- 
court, De Talleyrand, Dc Segur, and ubo on Fcvoml 
^linisters, the Chief Judge, and on MM. Gaiulin 
and I’ortalis, Ministers of Public Worship. Tlioso 
apj>ointments and f.ivourb kept every one in a stale 
of expectation. 

Thenceforth the impuLHO was given ; iH‘oj>hT U'- 
camo nccustomul to wHiing, to waiting. t<» irig 
daily some new tiling. Each day w'oiild bring forth 
some little circuni'ilanw, iincx|M.'Cte<l in il-'‘dr, liui 
auticitMted— for we had uetjuired a habit of alaa)j« 
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being on the look-out for something. Since then 
the Emperor extended the system of continually ex- 
citing ambition, curiosity, and hope to the entire 
nation, to the whole of Europe : this was not the 
least ingenious secret of his government. 
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been a monk, be wore a woollen habit, and over it 
a sort of surplice of cambric trimmed with lace, 
which had a cunouS effect. His calotte,” or skull- 
cap, was of white woollen stuff. 

At the end of December, the Corps Legislatif was 
opened in state , laboured speeches upon the im- 
portance and the happmess of the great event %\hich 
had just taken place were delivered, and a report, 
not only flourishing but also true, on the pros- 
perous condition of France was presented 

Meanwhile, applications for pl.ices at flio now 
Court wore numerous, and the Emi>eror acceded 
to some of them He also named senators from 
among the presidents of the electoral colleges. 
Mannont was made colouel-gcncral of tlio Alounlcd 
Chasseurs , and the Grand Cordon of the IjCgion of 
Honour was bestowed on Caiulnctrts, Lebrun, the 
Mirshds, Cardmil Feseb, MM. Duroc, Do Cauhiin- 
court, De TallcjTand, Do Sigur, and aho on soNcml 
Ministers, the Cbief Judge, and on ilM. G mdin 
and Portalis, Ministers of Public Worship Tlic'-o 
appointments mid fv%ourh kept c\crj one in a ptate 
of expectation 

'i'lienccfoith the inipuhe was gnen, iK'nj)k> l>e- 
camo accustonud to wishing, to waiting, to n.ung 
daih i-omo new tiling. Iliclidix would bring forth 
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being on the look-ont for something. Since then 
the Emperor extended the system of continually ex- 
citing ambition, curiosity, and hope to the entire 
nation, to the whole of Europe : this was not the 
least ingenious secret of his government. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

1807. 

Tho Emperor in love — Madame do X— — . Madatno do Damaa 
— Tho Empress confides in me— Palace intrigncs — Marat in 
raised to tho rank of Prince. 

Tiik Empress could not forl)car from occasionally 
complaining, in private, that her son had no sliaro 
in the promotions which were made daily ; but she 
had tho good sense to conceal her dissatisfaction, 
and Eugene iiimsclf maintained an attitude wlu’cli 
was highly honourable to biin, and in marked con- 
trast with the jealous impatience of Murat. Madamo 
Murat was continually importuning the Emperor to 
raise her husband to n rank wliich would jiinco 
him above the Marshals, among whom it annoyed 
him to Ikj included. During the winter, iKjth 
the husband and wife contrived to profit by ih*’ 
weakness of the Emperor, and earned a claim to lii^ 
favour by making thcm'^clvcs tib«‘'rul in his new love 
affair, as wo shall pro'-cntly see, 

I have already said that Engine was captiM-iiied 
by Madame do X . This Indy, who was th* n 
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twenty-four or twenty-five years of age, was of fair 
hair and complexion ; her blue eyes could wear any 
expression she chose, except indeed that of frank- 
ness ; her disposition was habitually deceitful. Her 
nose was aquiline and rather long, her mouth was 
lovely, and her teeth, which she frequently dis- 
pla3'ed, were beautiful. She was of middle height, 
with an elegant but too slender figure ; she 
had small feet, and danced to perfection. She 
had no remarkable ability, but was not wanting 
in quickness ; her manners were quiet and cold. 
It was difficult to excite her feelings, still more dif- 
ficult to hurt them. 

The Empress had at first treated her with marked 
distinction. She praised her beauty, approved of her 
style of dress, and made more of her than ot others, 
for the sake of her son, Prince Eugmie. This, per- 
haps, led, in the first instance, to the Emperor’s 
taking notice of her. He began to pay her attention 
during the sojourn of the Court at Fontainebleau. 

Madame Murat, who w'as the first to discern her 
brother’s admiration, tried to insinuate herself into 
the confidence of the lady, and succeeded so far 
as to set her on her guard against the keen eyes 
of the Empress. Murat, in accordance, I believe, 
with some private arrangement, pretended to be an 

admirer of Madame de X , and thus for a time 

threw the Court off the scent. 
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The Empress, who was well aware of the new 
fancy of the Emperor, but could not discover 
its object, at first suspected the Mare'chale Ney, 
to whom he was in the habit of talking a good 
deal ; and for a few days that poor lady was closely 
watched. As usual, the Empress confided her 
jealous suspicions to me, but I saw nothing ns yet 
to justify them. 

The Empress complained to ^fadamo Louis of what 
she called the perfidy of Madame Ney, The latter 
was questioned, and after having declared that her 
own feeling towards the Emperor was simply fear, 
she admitted that ho had sometimes appeared to 

pay her attention, and that Madame do X had 

congratulated her on the grand conquest she was 
about to make. This was a flash of light to the 
Empress. She at once dnscovered the truth, and 
saw that Murat was feigning love for the lady only 
that he might bo the lioarcr of declarations from the 
Emperor. 

In Duroc's deference towards Mad.inic do X , 

she also disecnied a proof of his m.-istcr's senti- 
raent.s, and in the conduct of Madame Murat a 
deeply-laid scheme against her own ]x;.ie<) of mind. 
The Emperor began to jiass more time in bis wife’s 
apartments. Nearly evoiy evening he would come 
doivn, and his looks and worils iK irayeil tlw nbjiei 
of Ids preference. If Josephine went pri'ali'ly to tl.e 
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theatre — for the Emperor did not like her to appear in 
public without him — he would join her party unex- 
pectedly ; and day by day he became more engrossed 

and less capable of self-control. Madame de X 

maintained an appearance of indifference, but she 
made use of every art of feminine coquetry. Her 
dress became more and more elegant, her smile more 
subtle, her looks more full of meaning, and it was 
soon easy enough to guess what was going on. The 
Empress suspected that Madame Murat connived at 
secret interviews in her own house, and she after- 
wards became certain of the fact. Then, according to 
her custom, she burst into tears and reproaches, and 
once more I found myself obliged to listen to con- 
fidences which were dangerous to receive, and to 
give advice which was never heeded. 

The Empress attempted expostulations, but they 
were very badly taken. Her husband lost his 
temper, and having reproached her with opposing 
him, he ordered her to be silent; and while she, 
abandoned to her grief, was sad and downcast in 
public, he, more gay, free, and animated than we had 
yet seen him, paid attention to us all, and lavished 
rough compliments on us. On the occasions of the 
Empress’s receptions, of which I have already spoken, 
he looked really like a Sultan. He would sit down 
to a card-table, often selecting his sister Caroline, 
Madame de X , and myself to make up his game ; 
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and, scarcely noticing- his cards, he -^vould start some 
sentimental discussion in his own style, with more 
wit than sentiment, occasionally with douhtM taste, 
hut with a great deal of animation. On these 

occasions Madame de X was very reserved, and, 

being probably afraid lest I might mahe some 
discoveries, would answer in monosyllables only. 

Madame ^Iiirat took but slight interest in those 
conversations ; she always went straight to her point, 
and cared little for detail. As for me, I was amused, 
and I could take my part in them with a liberty of 
spirit not possessed by the other three, who were 
all more or less preoccupied. Sometimes, without 
naming any one, Bonaparte would cominonco a 
dissertation on jealousy, and then it was easy to see 
that he applied it to his wife. I understood him, 
and defended her gaily, ns well as I could, without 
plainly indicating her ; and I could hco tlml 

Madame de X and Madame Murat gave me no 

thanks for that. 

During these conversations, winch always made 
her uneasy, Madame Bonaparte would keep a watch 
on us from the other end of the room, where 
she was plaving at cards. Although she had 
reason to know she might deiioml on me, yet, ns 
she was natunilly hu*«piciou‘«, ahe somelinus ffand 
that 1 would (.acrifice Iut to the d‘"in's of pleasing 
the I‘hui>cror, and she wnsal-o wxi d with in«* Usvtu*' 

I would not tax him with his conduct. 
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Slie would sometimes ask me to g-o to liim and 
tell him of the harm which, as she said, this nc3\v 
entanglement was doing him in the eyes of the 
world: again, she wanted me to contrive that 

]\radarae de X should be watched in Ijct’ own 

house, whither she knew Bonaparte sometime- went 
of an eveninir : or else slie v.'ould make me write, in 
her presence, anonymous letters full of reproaches. 
These I wrote in or<ler to satisfr her. and to nrevent 
her from getting otlier persons to trrite *hem : hot 1 
carefully burned tliem afterwards, althou'gh I a-sored 
her that I had sent tljcrn. 
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ttat the latter was treated with coldness hy his 
stepfather. The Empress showed her anger at this ; 
the Princess Louis was also distressed, but she con- 
cealed her feelings ; Eugene was sore at heart, but 
his outward composure laid him little open to attack. 

In all this, the undying hatred between the Bona- 
partes and the Beauharnais was displayed, and it 
was my fate to find myself entangled in if, notwith- 
standing all my moderation. I have discovered by 
experience that at Court everything, or nearly 
cvcr}’thing, depends on chance. Tinman prudence is 
not a sufficient safeguard, and I know no moans of 
escaping from misconstniction, unless tho sovereign 
himself be incapable of suspicion. Far from this, 
however, the Emperor welcomed all gossip, and 
holieved ovciything that ^vas ill-natured, on any 
subject. The surest way to please him was to 
carry every rumour to him, and to denounce 
everj'body comhict ; and, thcrcforCf M. do Jldmusat, 
who was placed so near him, never obtained his 
favour. IIo declined to tread sueb a path to success, 
although if was froquenf/y pointed out (o him by 
Duroc. 

One evening the Emperor, who was quite out of 
patience, owing to a scene witli his wife, in wliicli, 
driven to desperation, she had declared she would 
forbid tho entrj* of her npartmonls to .M.arhnie d« 

X , addrc3«e<l himself to M. do nvA 
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complained that I did not nse my influence over 
her, to dissuade her from acts of imprudence. He 
concluded by telling him that he wished to speak to 
me in private, and that I was to ask for an audience. 
M. de Eemusat convejmd this order to me, and 
accordingl}'- on the following da^’" I asked for an 
audience, which' was fixed for the next morning. 

A hunting-party had been arranged for that day. 
The Empress started first with the foreign Princes ; 
she was to wait for the Emperor in the Bois de 
Boulogne. I arrived just as the Emperor was 
entering his carriage ; his suite was assembled 
round him. He returned to his cabinet, in order to 
receive me, to the great astonishment of the Court, 
to whom the merest trifle was an event. 

He began by complaining bitterly of the dis- 
cussions in his household ; and launched out into 
invectives against women in general, and his own 
wife in particular. He reproached me with assisting 
her spies, and accused me of many actions, of which 
I knew nothing whatever, but which had been 
reported to him. I recognized in all he said the ill 
offices of Madame Murat, and, which hurt me more, I 
perceived that in several instances the Empress had 
used my name, and attributed to me her own words 
or thoughts, in order to strengthen her case. This, 
together with the Emperor’s angry words, distressed 
me, and tears rose to my eyes. The Emperor 
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noticed them and rudely reteked my emotion ivitli 
a sa3nng which he frequently used, and which 1 
have already quoted: “’Women have always two 
ways of producing an effect — paint and tears.” Just 
then, these words, uttered in an ironical tone and 
with the intention of disconcerting me, had the 
opposite effect; they angered me, and gave mo 
courage to answer, “No, Sire, but wlien I am 
unjustlj" accused, I cannot hut weep tears of indig- 
nation.” 

I must render tliis testimony to the Emperor — ho 
was seldom hard upon any one who displaj-ed firm- 
ness ; either hecause, meeting with it seldom, ho was 
unprepared for it, or hecauso his natural sense of 
justice responded to a feeling justly entertained. 

ITo was not displeased xvilh me. “Since 3'ou do 
not approve,” ho said, “of the watch set over mo h\* 
the Empress, how is it your infhicnco is not sufiicient 
to deter her? She humiliates liolh herself and me 
hy surrounding me with spies ; she onl\' furnishes 
weapons to her enemies. Fince you arc in her confi- 
dence, you must answer for her, and I shall hold you 
resjmnsihlo for all her fatdts. ITo smiled slightU' 
as ho B]»ko these wonls. Then I repre--" iittMl to him 
that I was tenderly attached to the Enipre-s; tint 
I was incajiahle of advising her to an iinprap'r 
course of action ; lull that no one could gain mu-h 
infiuence over a perron of m» juassjonatc a nature. 
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of attacliment to kiinself, I maintained that I was 
more sincerely devoted than those who carried 
worthless gossip to him. This conversation ended 
better than it had begun ; I could perceive that I 
had made a favourable impression. 

This interview lasted a long time ; and the 
Empress, who had grown tired of waiting in the 
Bois de Boulogne, sent a mounted servant to discover 
what was detaining her husband. She Nvas in- 
formed that he was alone with me. Her uneasiness 
became very great ; she returned to the Tuileries, 
and finding I was no longer there, she scut iladaine 
de Talliouet to my house to Icaru all that had taken 
place. In obedience to the Emperor’s commands, I 
replied that the conversation had been restricted 
to certain matters relative to M. do Ilemusal. 

In the evening there was a dance at General 
Savary’s, at which the Emperor had promised to 
be present. Curing the winter ho took every 
opportunity of appearing in society ; ho was in good 
spirits, and would even dunce, rather awkwardly. 

I arrived at Madame Savary’s before the Court 
party. The Grand Marshal (Uuroo) came forward 
to meet me, and offered his ana to conduct me 
to my place ; and ourt host was full of alteutioiis. 
!My long audience of that morning had given rhe to 
conjectures; 1 was treated with rca]>ect, as though 
1 were in high favour, or liad received eontideiiti.d 
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commimications. I could not help smiling* at the 
simple cunning’ of these courtiers. 

Presently the Emperor and Empress arrived. In 
making his progress round the room, Bonaparte 
stopped and spoke to me in a friendly manner. The 
Empress was watching us, full of anxiety. Madame 

Murat looked astonished and Madame de X 

nervous. All this amused me ; I did not foresee the 
consequences. The next day the EmiDress pressed 
me with questions which I took care not to answer ; 
she became offended, and declared that I was sacri- 
ficing her to the Emperor, that I chose the safe side, 
and that I no more than others cared for her. Her 
reproaches grieved me deeply. 

I confided all my troubles to my dear mother. 
I was acquiring a bitter experience, and was still 
young enough to shed tears over it. My mother 
comforted me, and advised me to hold myself a 
little aloof, which I did ; but this did not help 
me. .The Emperor obliged me to speak to him, 
and, when he reproached his wife for her indis- 
creet behaviour, pretended he was repeating my 
opinions. The Empress treated me with coldness. 
I saw that she avoided speaking to me, and, for my 
part, I did not consider myself bound to seek her 
confidence. 

The Emperor, who enjoyed sowing dissension 
between us, perceived this coolness, and paid me, 
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in consequence, all the more attention ; but iladame 

de X , who had been taught to dislike me, 

and was uneasy at the favour in which I Avas held, 
and who also perhaps did me the honour of feeling 
a little jealous, tried in every way to injure me. 
As everything works together for evil in this world 
only too readily, she found an occasion on which 
she was perfectly successful. 

On the other hand, Eugene Beauhamais and the 
Princess Louis were convinced that I had betrayed 
-their mother, in order to further the ambition of 
31. de K^musat, who preferred the favour of the 
master to that of the mistress. 31. do Be'musat 
held himself entirely aloof from all these matters, 
but where arabitiou is concerned, tlie probable is 
always the true in the belief of dwellers in a Court. 
Eugene, who bad been fiiondiy to my Imsband, now 
kept aloof from him. As courtiers, our position 
was not an unfavourable one; but as wo wore merely 
honourable people, and would not reap any dis- 
graceful advantage fiom it, we %\ero botli greatly 
distressed. 

I have still to relate how 3[adamo do X 

contrived to strike the final blow. Among 
mother’s friends and mine, waa JIadama diaries 
de Daraas, whose daughter, tho wife of the Count do 
Vogud, was tlie intimate friend of my sister, and w.is 
also intimate, though in a leas degree, w'itli nyeelf. 
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Madame de Damas was an ardent Royalist, and in 
tire habit of expressing ber opinions with some im- 
prudence. Sbe bad even been accused, after the affair 
of tbe 3rd Mvose (tbe infernal macbine), of having 
concealed certain Cbouans who were implicated. 
In tbe autumn of 1804, Madame de Damas was 
exiled to a distance of forty leagues from Paris, on 
account of some foolish speeches. This act of severity 
sorely distressed both tbe mother and tbe daughter ; 
tbe latter was near ber confinement, and I, having 
witnessed their tears and shared their grief, went 
for consolation to the Empress. She spoke to her 
husband, and he was good enough to listen to my 
petition, and to grant me the revocation of the 
sentence. 

Madame de Damas, in her impulsive and affec- 
tionate way, published abroad the service I had 
rendered her, and, bound by feelings of gratitude to 
the Empress, as well as alarmed at the risk she had 
run, she became thenceforth more careful of her 
words. She never mentioned politics to me, but 
respected my position as I respected her feelings. 

It happened, however, that in the Marquise de 

C , a lady who had formerly been celebrated 

at Court and in society for her brilliancy of repartee, 
Madame de Damas had an enemy. Madame de 

0 was on friendly terms with Madame de X , 

and having discovered her liaison with the Emperor, 
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sKe extorted an avowal of the facts from ifadaiSe 

de X Then, being of an active and scheming 

disposition, she undertook to advise her fiiend in 
her capacity of mistress to the sovereign They had 

some conversation about me, and Madame de C , 

who always imagined the intrigues of Yersailles m 
the incidents of the Empeior’s Court, concluded, with 
some show of probability, that it was my inteution 
to supplant the new fa\ourite As I u is reputed 
to possess some talent — my reputation on this 
point owed a great deal to my mothei’s — it was 
supposed that I must bo fond of mtrigno JIadamo 

de 0 , intending to do a bad turn to M id imo 

do Damas, and at the same time to injure mo, men- 
tioned her to 'Madame dc X , as a woman more 

de-voted than q\ct to htr Royalist opinions, re idy 
to enter into any secret concspondouce, and to ibuso 
the indulgence with which she had been treated, 
by ’lotmg again&t tlie Emperor \vheno\or she could 
ily fuendship with her was described as more 
intimate than it reallj was, ind this, being rcportcil 
to the Emperor, ser\ed to prejudice him igunst 
me lie no longer summoned mo to join him »t 
the c^ird-table, nor con\crsed wnth mo, I was not 
imited to Malraaisou, or to the huutmg-pirtics, in 
short, I found iu>&elf in di-graco without hcing dde 
to guts's it tho c ius>e, for, on account of mj filling 
heilth, I win ii\ing in comjMriti\o &<iIitudo m'l 
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retirement. My Inisband and I were too closely 
united for. disgrace to fall on one without including 
,the other, and neither of us could understand why 
we were thus treated. 

As the Emperor’s friendship for me cooled, I 
regained the confidence of his wife, who took me 
hack into favour as lightly as she had given me up, 
and without a word of explanation. By this time I 
knew her sufficiently to understand that explanations 
would be useless. She enlightened me respecting 
the Emperor’s displeasure. She had learned from 

him that Madame de C and Madame de X 

had informed against me. He had gone so far as to 
acknowledge to his wife that he was in love, and 
gave her to understand that he must not he thwarted ; 
adding, in order to console her, that it was a passing 
fancy, which would only he increased by opposition, 
but would soon pass away, if it were not baulked. 

The Empress made up her mind to endurance ; but 

she never addressed Madame de X . The latter 

.cared little for that, however, and regarded the con- 
jugal broils of which she was the cause with im- 
pudent indifference. Besides, under the direction of 
Madame Murat, she ministered to the Emperor’s 
tastes, by retailing to him a great deal of evil of a 
great number of people. Many persons were ruined 
during her spell of favour, and she fostered the 
worst qualities of the Emperor’s suspicious nature. 
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When I learnt this new accusation against ine, 
I again requested an audience of him ; but this time 
his manner "was stern. He repioached me with 
being friendly only -with his enemies, udth having 
defended the PoHgnacs, with being an agent of the 
aristocrats.” I intended to make a great lady of 
you,” he said — “ to raise your fortunes to a great 
height ; but all that can only he the reward of entire 
devotion. You must break with your former friends, 
and the next time Hadame de Damas comes to your 
house, you must refuse her admittance, and have 
her told that you cannot associate with my enemies. 
Then I shall behove in your attachment.” I made 
no attempt to point out to him how contrary such a 
mode of action would be to all my habits ; but I 
consented to refrain from seeing Madame de Bamas, 
whose conduct, at least since the pardon had been 
granted her, I defended. Ho spoke to mo very 
severely ; he was deeply prejudiced, and I s.iw that 
I must only trust to time to open his e}cs. 

A few days later, Madame do Bamas was again 
ordered into exile. She was ill in bed ; and the 
Emperor sent Corvisart to her, to certify wliethcr, in 
fact, she could not bo lemoved. Corvifc.irt uas a 
friend of mine, and gave his opinion ‘according to 
my wishes ; but at length ^fadaino de Damas re- 
covered and left Paris. It uas long K’foro she 
returned. I no longer visited her, nor did she coma 
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to me, but she retained her former affection for 
me, and perfectly understood tbe motives wbicb 
constrained me to act as I did. Count Charles de 
Damas, who was straightforward, simple, and less 
indiscreet than his wife, was never annoyed by 
the police, while they kept constant watch on 
Madame de Damas. Some years later, the Emperor 
gave Madame de Vogue to understand that he wished 
her to be presented at Court : this was during the 
reign of the Ai’chduchess.-=-‘ 

Meanwhile the Bonapartes triumphed. Eugene, 
the constant object of their jealousy, was positively 
badly treated, and was a source of secret trouble to 
the Emperor. Suddenly, towards the end of January, 
in very severe weather, Eugene received orders to 
proceed with his regiment to Italy within four and 
twenty hours. Eugene felt convinced that he was 
in complete disgrace. The Empress, believing this 

to be the- doing of Madame de X , wept 

bitterly, but her son strictly forbade her to make 
any appeal. He took leave of the Emperor, who 
received him with coldness, and we heard the follow- 
ing day that the Guards’ Eegiment of Guides had 
departed, its colonel marching at its head, not- 
withstanding’ the inclemency of the season. 

* On the death of M. de Vogue, his -widow married the Count 
de Ohastellux^ now a colonel, and brother-in-law to the imprudent 
La Bedoyere. 
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The Princess Louis, m speahing to me of tins, 
expressed her piide m her hi other’s obedience 
“ If the Emperor,” she said, “ hod exacted such 
a thing from a member of liis own faiuilj , ) ou 
avould have seen uhat a noise would have been 
made, but not one woid has been uttered in this 
case, and I think Bonaparte must be impressed bj 
such an act of submission ” And in f let he w is, 
but still more by the ill uatured satisfaction of bis 
brothers and sisters He liked to disappoint tliem , 
and although, in a fit of jealousy, ho had sent an ly 
bis stepson, ho immediately ie« aided bun for Ins 
good behaviour Ou the lat of Fcbi uary, 1805, tho 
Senate leceivod two letteis • from tho Eiiipoioi In 

•llio follow mg ary tlio two messages aJJrcs cilb> tUoLmperor 
on tho same day 12th PlQ\Jose jear 13 (1st Tobruarj, l80o), 
to the Senate — Senators wo ha\o ajipomted our brothcrni- 
law, Marshal Murat to bo Grand Vdmiral of tho Lmjiro 
dctiiro to lecoguizo not onlj his '•cniccs to tho cxiuutrj, and tlto 
pvriiciilar attachment ho has showi to our person throUj,l»out 
his \\holo hfo but also what is duo to tho bistro and d»gmt> of 
tho Crown by raising to tho rank of I’rinco an iiili\ibial so 
closely allied to ua hy iho tits of blood btu ilors, wo ha\o up 
pointed our stepson, 1 ngtnoTScauhamais, \ico*Attli Chwictll t 
of State to tho Empire Among all tho nets of onr bokircignti, 
there is not ono more gratifying to our ht irt llruu^ht up 1> 
our caro, and from lus childhood, under our uu u jicojli, ho 1 as 
pr>J^cd himself worlhj of imitating and, with tho Kip of Otol, 
of some daj surpassing tho cxaniploH and tho k son* wo la'o 
given him AlUiough ho is still joung wo shall Iruui lli»d-i> 
forward consider him on acc unt of tho txi>ern.neo wo 1 a'u 
ha I of Ins condutl m tho uiost iniuieutom cireiim.>>tat •».* 
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one be aiiuouneeJ ibc elcvaiion of ^^ars]lal Mural, lo 
the rank of Prince ami tiraml Admiral of llie ibupire. 
Tills was tlie reward of bis recent acis of com- 
plaisance, ami tlie rcsull of Madame Murat’s im- 
portunities. fn the other lelter, which was couched 
ill fiatrerine' and alTectionale terms towanls KuL(cne, 
lie was created Vi(‘e-Arch-( 'hancellor of State. This 
was one of the uavat posts of the Pmpire. I'hi^'eue 
heard of his [iromoiion when lie was :i few miles 
from Lyons, where the courier found him on hor.se- 
back at the head of his reii,'imeni. covered with 
tlueklv-falliim* snow. 

Lefore [ deal with the union of the crown of Laly 
with that of Prance, :i threat event whieli alTorded 
us a new s[)eclaele, and was the cause of the war 
that broke out in the tiutumn of this year, I 
will relate all that remains to he told eoneerninir 
Madame do X . 

She .seemed to engross the Emperor's thouglits 
more and more, and as slic became assured of lier 

one of tho pillars of our throne, ami one of tho most ablo ilo- 
femlors of his country. In tlio midst of tlio cares and trials of 
tlio high rank to which wo havo huou called, our heart has 
sought for aftection in the tenderness and consoling friendship 
of this child of our adoption ; a consolation which is, no doubt, 
necessary to all men, hut pi'c-ominoatly so to us, whoso every 
moment is devoted to tho aflaijs of nations. Our paternal 
blessing will follow this young Prince throughout his Avholo 
career, and, Avith tho help of Providence, ho Avill one day ho 
Avorthy of tho approbation of posterity." — P. K. 
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power, so ske became less circumspect in her conduct 
towards the Empress, and seemed to dehght in her 
misery During a shoit stay which we made at Mai- 
maison, appearances were more than ever outraged 
To the suipnse of every one, the Emperor would 

walk about the grounds with Madame de X 

and young Madame Savary — whose eyes and tongue 
were not at all formidable — and he de\oted less 
time than usual to business The Empress remained 
in liei room, weeping, tortured with 'ipprehen- 
sion, brooding upon recognized liaisons^ disgrace 
and oblivion for herself, and possibly divorce, 
the continuallj recurring object of her apprehen- 
sions 

She no longer had courage for useless alter- 
cations , but her sadness bore witness to her grief, 
and at last touched her husbands heart Perhaps 
his love for her revived, or he became ashamed 
of the swaj which her rnal exercised o\er him, 
but, be that as it may, what he hid predicted of 
himself came to pass One da^ , when he w as alone 
with iifs Wife and sa?r her u coping st seaicihmg 
he had said, he suddenly resumed the affectionate 
manner of former times, and, admitting her to the 
most intimate confidence, he oivned to lier once 
more that he had been mtatuated, but added 
that it vas all oaer lie told her he hod de- 
tected an attempt to goiem him— tint Madame dc 
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X liad told liim a number of very ill-natured 

stories ; and lie actually concluded by asking tbe 
Empress to assist bim to put an end to an affair 
Tvbicb be no longer cared about. 

Tbe Empress was not in tbe least vindictive ; it 
is but just to say that for ber. So soon as sbe found 
that sbe no longer bad anytbiug to fear, ber anger 
vanished. Delighted to be rid of ber trouble, sbe 
showed no severity towards tbe EmjDeror, but once 
more became tbe gentle and indulgent wife, always 
ready to forgive bim. Sbe objected to any publicity 
on 'this occasion, and even promised ber husband 
that if be would alter bis behaviour to Madame 

de X , sbe, on ber part, would alter hers also, 

and would shield tbe lady from any annoyance 
which might result from tbe change. Sbe only 
claimed tbe right to an interview with Madame 

de X . Accordingly, she sent for her, and spoke 

to ber plainly and frankly, pointing out tbe risk 
sbe bad run, excusing ber apparent levity on tbe 
plea of ber youth and imprudence, recommending 
greater discretion for tbe future, and promising that 
tbe past should be forgotten. 

’ During this conversation, Madame de X re- 

mained perfectly self-possessed, calmly denying that 
sbe deserved any such admonitions, evincing no emo- 
tion, not a trace of gratitude. In sight of tbe whole 
Court, which for some time continued to observe her, 
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she maintained a cool and self-contained demeanour, 
wliich proved that her heart was not much concerned 
in the intimacy now brohen oiF, and aJso that she 
could keep her private feelings well in check — for it 
is difficult to believe that her vanity, at any rate, was 
not deeply mortified. The Emperor, who, as I have 
already said, dieaded the least appeaiance of being 
ruled by anybody, ostentatiously exhibited his free- 
dom. He was not even commonly civil to jJiIadame 

de X ; he never looked at her ; and he spoke 

slightingly of her, either to Madame Bonaparte, who 
could not deny heiself the pleasure of lepeating his 
words, or to men with whom lie was on familiar 
terms. *He was careful to explain that this had 
only been a passing fancy, and would tell liow 
he had thrown it off, with candour most insulting 
towards her who had been its object. He was 
ashamed of bis infatuation, for it was a proof 
that be bad submitted to a power stronger than 
his own. 

This behaviour confirmed me in a belief whicli 
I bad often expounded to the Empress in older 
to console her. To be the wife of such a man 
might be a grand and enviable position, gratifying 
to ones piide at least; but to bo his misticss could 
never he othei wise than unsatisfactory, for his uas 
not a nature to compensate a ^\eak .md loving 
woman for the snciifices she w'ould have to make for 
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liim, nor to afford an ambitious one the means 
of exercising power. 

Witb tbe short reign of Madame de X the 

influence of Murat and tbe Bonapartes came, for tbe 
time being, to an end ; for, on tbe reconciliation of 
tbe Emperor witb bis wife, bis former confidence in 
ber revived, and be beard from ber lips of all tbe 
petty schemes of which she bad been tbe victim, and 
himself tbe object. I profited in a measure by tbe 
change; yet tbe impression which bad been made 
could not be altogether effaced, and tbe Emperor re- 
tained bis conviction that M. de Eemusat and I were 
incapable of tbe sort of devotion that be required, 
a devotion claiming tbe sacrifice both of personal in- 
clinations and of those “ convenances ” which be 
despised. He bad a right, perhaps, to expect tbe 
former : one ought to renounce a Court life, unless 
one can make it tbe only sphere of one’s thoughts 
and actions ; and neither my husband nor I were 
capable of doing so. I have always longed to attach 
myself witb all my heart to tbe duties of my state, 
and at this period I was too heart-sore not to feel 
some constraint in performing those which devolved 
on me. I began to see that tbe Emperor was not tbe 
man I bad taken him for. Already be inspired me 
witb fear rather than witb affection ; and in propor- 
tion as my assiduity in obeying him increased, I felt 
tbe sharp pain of vanishing illusions, and I suffered 
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beforehand from all that I foresaw. The quaking- 
of the earth on which we stood, alarmed both ]\X. de 
Ee'musat and myself, and he especially resig-ned him- 
self with diflScuIty to a life which was extiemely 
unpleasing to him. 

When I recall these troubles now, how happy I 
am to see him, quiet and contented, at the head 
of affairs in an important province, honourably 
fulfilling the duty of a good citizen, and serving his 
country usefully.^ Can there be a worthier employ- 
ment of the faculties of an enlightened and high- 
hearted man, or a greater contrast with the rest- 
less, troublesome, not to say ridiculous life which 
has to be led, without one moment s intermission, in 
the courts of Kings ? I say courts, because they 
are all alike. No doubt the difierenco of character 
in sovereigns has some influence over the lives of 
those who surround them ; there are shades of differ- 
ence in the homage exacted by Louis XIV., our 
own King Louis XVfll., the Emperor Alexander, or 
Bonaparte. But though masters may differ, cour- 
tiers are everywhere the same ; the same passions 
are in play, for vanity is invariably their seciet 
spring. Jealousy, the longing to supplant others, 
the fear of being stopped on the road, or finding 
others preferred, to one’s self — these do, and always 
• At tho timo I write, September, 1818, my hiubaml u 
Prefect of the Dc^partement da Nbrd. 
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will, cause similar perturbations ; and I am pro- 
foundly persuaded that any one wbo, dwelling in a 
palace, wishes to exercise bis faculties of thinking 
and of feeling, must he unhappy. 

Towards the end of this winter the Imperial 
Court was again augmented. A number of persons, 
among whom I could name some who are now in- 
exorable to all who ever were in the Emperor’s 
service, were eagerly bidding for place. The 
Empress, M. de Talleyrand, and M. de Remusat 
received their requests, and handed long lists to 
Bonaparte, who would smile when he saw, in the 
same column, the names of ci-devant Liberals, of 
soldiers who had been jealous of his promotion, 
and of gentlemen who, after having jeered at 
what they called our farce of royalty, were now 
all begging to be allowed to play parts in it. 
Some of these petitions were granted. Mesdames de 
Turenne, De Montalivet, De Bouille, Devaux, and 
Marescot were appointed Ladies-in- Waiting ; MM. 
Hedouville, De Oroy, De Mercy d’Argenteau, De 
Tournon, and De Bondy were made Chamberlains 
to the Emperor ; MM. De Bearn, De Courtomer, 
and the Prince de G-avre, Chamberlains to the 
Empress ; M. de Canisy, Equerry ; and M. de Bausset, 
Prefect of the Palace, etc. 

This numerous Court consisted of various ele- 
ments foreign to each other, but all were brought to 
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one level by fear of the all-powerful master Theie 
was little rivalry among tbe ladies , they were 
strangers to each other, and did not become inti- 
mate The Empress treated them all abhe Madame 
de la Rochefoucauld, light hearted and easy-tem- 
pered, shoned no jealousy towards any one The 
Mistress of the Robes was amiable, silent, and no- 
thing more Day hy day I drew back from the 
somewhat dangerous friendship of the Empress, but 
I must own that sueh was her evenness of temper, 
so gracious was her bearing, that tbe Court circle 
by which she was surrounded was fiee from dis- 
turbance or jealousy 

It was not so m the case of the Emperor — but 
then he himself designedly kept up a state of dis- 
quiet For instance, M de TaJlojrand, who had 
slightly diminished the importance of M de Remu- 
sats iJObition, not with the intention of injuring 
him, but m older to satisfy some newcomers ^lio 
weie jealous of my husband, ^vas brought into 
closer contact ■s\ith him afterwards, and began to 
appieciate lus 'woitb and to sliow some interest 
in him Bonaparte perceived this Ibo shghtc'jt 
appearance of pm ate friendship alaimed him, and 
he took the minutest precautions to proient anj- 
thmg of the kind , so he spoke to my husband one 
da^ in a tone of unusual cordmlitj “Tikoc.uo,'’ 
said be, “M du Tdle^imd bcems to be making 
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advances to jou ; but I know to a certainty that be 
bears you no good will.” 

“ And why should M. de Talleyrand bear me ill 
will ? ” said my husband to me, on repeating these 
words. We could not tell why, but this sjpeech 
gave us a feeling of distrust, which was all that the 
Emperor wanted. 

Such was the state of things at the Emperor’s 
Court in the spring of 1805. I will now retrace 
my steps and give an account of the momentous 
resolution that was come to concerning the crown 
of Italy, 
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CHAPTER XII. 

1805. 

Opening of the Session of the Senate — M. de Talleyrand’s Eeport 
— Letter from the Emperor to the King of England — Union of 
the Crown of Italy to the Empire — Madame Bacciochi becomes 
Princess of Piombino — Performance of “ Athalie ” — The Em- 
peror goes to Italy — His dissatisfaction — M. de Talleyrand — 
Prospect of war with Austria. 

On the 4th of February, 1805, we were informed 
by the Moniteur that the King of England had 
intimated, in his speech on the opening of parliament 
on the 16th of January, that the Emperor had made 
fresh propositions of reconciliation. The Grovern- 
ment had replied that nothing could be agreed ujDon, 
without previously conferring with the Foreign 
Powers of the Continent, and especially with the 
Emperor Alexander. 

According to custom, some sharp comments were 
made upon this speech, which, while they put 
forward the friendly relations that existed — at least, 
outwardly — between ourselves and the sovereigns 
of Europe, yet admitted a certain coolness be- 
tween the Emperors of Russia and of France, 
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aud attributed tbia coolness to the intrigues of 
JIM. de Jlarcoff and De Woronzo\Tj who were both 
partisans of the English policy. The King’s speech 
also announced war between England and Spain. 

On the same day, the 4th of February, the Senate 
having been assembled, JI. de Talleyrand presented 
a report, very ably drawn up, in which he expounded 
the system of conduct adopted by Bonaparte towards 
the English. He described it as a constant effoit 
for peace, while entertaining no fear of war. Ho 
diQW attention to the state of our preparations which 
threatened the English coasts, many flotillas being 
ec^uipped and ready in the harbours ; and to the 
army, large in numbers and high in heart. Ho 
gave an account of the means of defence which the 
enemy had gathered together on the coasts, and 
which proved that the landing of the French was 
not looked upon as impossible ; and after bestowing 
the highest piaise on the conduct of the Empeior, 
he read to the assembled Senate the following letter, 
addressed to the King of England : — 

“ Sir and Brotuer, 

“IIa\ing been called by Piovidence, and 
by the voice of the Senate, the people, and the aimy, 
to the thione of France, my cliief du'^iro is foi 
peace. 

“Fiance and England are ^^asting tbeir pro^- 
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perity. They may contend for centuries; hut are 
their Grovernments rightly fulfilling their most 
sacred duty, and does not their conscience reproach 
them with so much hlood shed in vain, for no 
definite end? I am not ashamed to take the 
initiative. I have, I think, sufficiently proved to 
the whole world that I do not fear the chances of 
war. Indeed, war can bring me nothing to fear. 
Peace is my heart-felt wish, but war has never been 
adverse to my renown. I implore your Majesty not 
to deprive yourself of the happiness of bestowing 
peace on the world. Do not delegate so consolatory 
an action to your children. Never was there a 
better occasion, nor a more favourable moment for 
imposing silence on passion, and for listening only 
to the voice of humanity and reason. If this op- 
portunity be lost, what term can be assigned to a 
war which all my endeavours might fail to termi- 
nate ? In the last ten years your Majesty’s kingdom 
has increased in magnitude and wealth by more than 
the whole extent of Europe ; your nation has reached 
the highest point of prosperity. What do you hope 
to gain by war ? The coalition of some Continental 
Powers ? The Continent will remain tranquil. A 
coalition would hut increase the pre23onderance and 
the Continental greatness of France. To renew 
internal difficulties ? The times are no longer the 
same. To destroy our revenues ? Revenues founded 
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on good husbandry are not to be destroyed. To 
snatch her colonies from France ? Colonies are 
objects of but secondary importance to France , and 
does not your iilajesty already possess more than 
you can keep ? If your Majesty will leflect on it, 
you will see that war will be without an object, 
without any pi obable result for yourself. Ah^ how 
sad a prospect is it to engage nations in war, for 
war’s sake f 

The world is large enough for our two nations 
to live in it, and the iwwer of reason is sufficient 
to enable us to overcome all difficulties, if on both 
sides there is the will to da so In any case, I lia%o 
fulfilled a duty which I hold to be righteous, and 
which is dear to my heait. I trust your Majesty 
will behove m the sincerity of the sentiments 1 
have just expressed, and m my earnest desne to 
gn e you a proof of them On this, etc 

(Signed) “ N vpoli o v. 

Nno‘40, year 13 
|2mi Januarj, 1805 ” 

After ha-ving eiilogi/ed this letter (surely a ic- 
mnik.able one') as a sinking proof of lioinparte’s 
love for the Fieiich, of liia desiio foi peace, .ind 
of lus geneious inodeiation, M. de Tallej mud toia- 
inuuicitcd the leply of Loid Mulgia\c, the Foicigu 
Secictai) It \\ n as follows — 
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“His Majesty has received the letter addressed 
to him by the Chief of the French Government, dated 
the 2nd inst. 

“ His Majesty has no dearer wish than to embrace 
the first opportunity of once more procuring for his 
subjects the advantages of a peace, which shall be 
founded on bases not incompatible with the per- 
manent security and the essential interests of his 
States. His Majesty is convinced that this end can 
only be attained by an arrangement which, will 
provide alike for the future security and tranquillity 
of Europe, and prevent a renewal of the dangers and 
misfortunes which have beset the Continent. 

“ His Majesty, therefore, feels it to be impossible 
to reply more decisively to the question which has 
been put to him, until he has had time to communi- 
cate with those Continental Powers with whom he is 
allied, and particularly with the Emperor of Russia, 
who has given the strongest proofs of his wisdom 
and good feeling, and of the deep interest which 
he takes in the security and independence of Europe. 

“ 14t]i Januaiy, 1805.” 

The vague and indefinite character of this 
thoroughly diplomatic reply exhibited the Emperor’s 
letter to great advantage. That letter was firm in ‘ 
tone, and bore every appearance of magnanimous 
sincerity. It had, therefore, a good effect, and the 
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various reports of those whose task it was to present 
it to the three great bodies of the State, put it in" 
the most favourable light. 

The report of Begnault de Saint Jean d’Angely, 
Counsellor of State, is remarkable and interesting even 
now. The praises accorded to the Emperor,* though 
carried to excess, are finely phrased ; the picture of 
Europe is ably drawn ; that of the evil which war 
must entail on England is at least specious; and, 
finally, the description of our prosperity at that 
period is impressive, and very little, if at all, 
exaggerated. 

“France,” he said, “has nothing to ask from 
Heaven, but that the sun may continue to shine, 
the rain to fall on our fields, and the earth to render 
the seed fruitful.” * 

All this was true then, and had a •wise ad- 
ministration, a moderate government, and a liboml 
constitution been given to France, that 2^rosperity 
would have been consolidated. But constitu- 
tional ideas formed no part of Bonaparte’s jdan. 
Perhaps ho really believed, as ho often said, tliat 
the French character and the geographical position 
of France were opposed to rc2>re&cntativo goveni- 
mont. Perhaps, conscious of his own strcugtii and 
ability, he could not make uj) his mind to sacrifice 
to the future well-being of Fnince tliObO Juivimtages 
which ho believed 'he could give us hy the iiicic 
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strength of his will. Whatever was the case, he 
seldom lost an opportunity of disparaging our neigh- 
bour’s form of government. 

“ The unfortunate position in which you have 
placed your nation,” he wrote in the Iloniteur, ad- 
dressing himself, to the English Cabinet, “ can only 
be explahied by the ill fortune of a State whose 
home policy is insecure, and whose Government is 
the wretched tool of Parliamentary factions and of 
a powerful oligarchy.” 

Although he felt at times that he was opposing 
the spirit of the age, he believed himself strong 
enough to resist it. At a later period he said, 
“ During my lifetime I shall reign as I please ; but 
my son must perforce be a Liberal.” And mean- 
while, he pictured to himself the creation of feudal 
states, believing that he could make them acceptable, 
and preserve them from the criticism which was be- 
ginning to assail ancient institutions, by establishing 
them on a scale so grand that as our pride would 
be enlisted, our reason might be silenced. He 
believed that once again he could exhibit what 
history has already witnessed, the world subject to 
a “ People-King,” but that royalty was to be repre- 
sented in his own person. A combination of Eastern 
and Roman institutions, bearing' also some resem- 
blance to the times of Oharlemagme, was to transform 
the sovereigns of Europe into , great feudatories of 
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the French Empire , and perhaps, if the sea hid not 
effectually preserved England from invasion, this 
gigantic project might have been earned out 

Shortly after, the Emperor laid the foundation- 
stone of this bram-built edifice I allude to the 
union of the Iron Crown with that of Fiance 

On the 17th of Maich, Signor de llelzi, Yice- 
President of the ftahan Republic, accompanied by 
the principal members of the Council of State and a 
numerous deputation of presidents of the electoral 
colleges, deputies from the Corps Legislatif, and 
other important persons, were received by the 
Emperor on his throne, and submitted to him the 
aident desiie of the Council that he would graciously 
consent to reign over the ultramontane Republic aho 
“ Our present Government, said the Yicc-Picsident, 
‘‘cannot continue, because it throws us behind the 
age in which we live Constitutional Monarchy is 
e\ery%\heie indicated by the finger of progress 
“ The Italian Republic claims a King, and lier 
iritercsCs demand that thm King should bo NyM?lcov, 
on the condition that the two crowns shall bo united 
on hifa head only, and tint so soon as the Jlediter- 
ranean is once more fiec, he will hinibclf iioiinnato 
a successor of his own blood 

Bonaparte replied that he had alnajs Iibourcd 
foi the «eIfuo of Itilj , tint foi this. i.ml lit wouM 
wccjit the Clown Ucniio he htlicM,cl tint m\ olhti 
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personally. A war, therefore, would serve liis pur- 
pose, by relieving him from this project of invasion, 
which, from the moment lie renounced it, became 
ridiculous. 

During the same session, the State of Piombino 
was given to the Princess Elisa, On announcing 
this to the Senate, Bonaparte stated that the princi- 
pality had been badly governed for several years ; 
that the interests of France were concerned, on 
account of the facilities which it offered for commu- 
nication with the Island of Elba and with Coisica ; 
and that the gift was not a token of special affection, 
but an act in accordance witb a wise policy, with 
the splendour of the crown, and with the interests 
of nations. 

As a proof that these gifts of the Emperor wero 
in the nature of fiefs, the Imperial decree was to 
the effect that the children of Madame Bacciochi, 
on succeeding to their mother, should receive 
investiture from tho Emperor of the French ; that 
they should not marry without his consent; and 
that the Princess’s husband, who was to assume tho 
title of Prince of Piombino, should take tho follow- 
ing oath : — 

“ I swear fidelity to the Emperor ; I promise to 
aid with my whole power tho garrihou of tho 
Island of Elba ; and I declare that I will not cca;,e, 
under any ciicumstances, to fulfil tho duties of a 
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missing lines, like the statues of Brutus and Cassius, 
were all the more conspicuous by their absence. 

In consecjuence of the momentous decision he 
had arrived at, the Emperor announced that he 
would speedily proceed to Italy, and fixed the epoch 
of his coionation for the month ot May He con- 
vened the Italian Legislature for the same date, 
and issued several decrees and ordinances relating 
to the new customs to be established m Italy 

He also appointed Ladies m-Waitmg and Cham- 
berlains to attend on his mother , and among others 
!M. de Cosse-Bnssac, who had solicited that fa\our. 
At the same time Pimce Borglieso vas declared a 
French citizen, and the Ladies-mAVaiting recei\ed 
an accession to their number m Madame dc Camay, 
one of the most beautiful women of her time 

Madame Murat gave bath to a child just at this 
tune, she vas then lesiding at the Hotel Tliclusbon, 
at the end of the Rue d’Artois It was observed 
on this occasion that the luvunousness of the new 
Princesses was continually on the merense, and jet 
it had not then reached the height w Inch it has smee 
attained Madame ilurut’s bedchaiiiber was hung 
with pink satin, the bed and window curtains were 
of the same mateiial, and all tiicso hangmga were 
tiimmed wuth broad and very fine lace, instead of 
fnngc 

The prep irations foi the Cinpciors de|iartuie 
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husband’s health. He was a clever man, but diflacult 
to deal with, somewhat malicious, and of a peevish 
temper. He was the cause of more than one of our 
troubles, and this is why I now make mention of 
him 

My delicate health made it impossible to include 
me m the suite. The Empress seemed to regret this. 
As for myself, I was, on the whole, glad of a rest 
after the husy life I had been leading, and happy 
to remain with my mother and my children-l 

• M Salembemi, who had a readjr pen, «roto freely from 
Italy, aad d^velt rather on Uie scandals of the Court than on 
politics His letters woro opened and shown to tbo Emporor, 
who ordered him to leave witbm tnenty four hours Hie dis- 
grace caused some vexation to my grandfather Although a cer- 
tain coDBtriint may bo observed m tho conespondcnco of tho 
adtlior of these Memoirs, and mauj phrases ore in^orted for tho 
pmpose of contenting a jealous master, it is probable that tho 
letters of the husband aod wife wero also regarded ns too free m 
expression for courtiers Wo hnon that tho hateful custom of 
opening letters was transmitted from tho Tirst to tho Second 
Empire, and it is a curious coincidcnco that, on tho 4th of 
September, 1870, a letter nddro'seJ to my father by ro> mother 
was discovered m a drawer of tbo avnting table of tho Emperor 
Napoleon lH That letter was, howeaer, ovidontly amtten 
Without any fear of tbo post offico — 'I*. R 
t 5Iy grandmother, wlioso health hud always boon dtlicato, 
nov began to bo seriously indisposed, and unable for any 
exertion. Her disposition becarao influenced by this She lost 
none of her goodness, but her composure, Fcrenitj.nnd pne'y 
failed bor She suffered frequently from lur'otifi attacks, 
■which, together wiih her natumlly M'ld imagination, nndonsl 
her more liable to disquiet and mdancholj. 'iho joiinirj 
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of Paris. He received a good deal of company, 
welcoming them witli a gloomy civility wliich gave 
him an almost ridiculous air. 

Paris and France were at that time in repose j 
all things seemed to work together for order, and 
the general state of subjection to be complete. The 
Emperor went first to Champagne. He passed 
a day at the fine old chateau of Brienne, in 
order that he might visit the scenes of his 
childhood, iladame de Brienne professed extreme 
enthusiasm for him, and, as worship was not 
displeasing to him, he behaved to her ^vith great 
amiability. 

It was amusing, just then, to see some of her 
kinsfolk at Paris receiving the lively letters she 
wrote to them on this Imperial visit. However, as slio 
described events, these letters produced a good eflcct 
in what we call here “good society.” Success is 
easy to the powerful; they must needs bo very 
ill natured or very blundering when they fail to 
please. 

A few days after all these departures, the follow- 
ing paragraph appeared in the Moniteur: “ Monsieur 
Jerome Bonaparte has arrived at Lisbon, on board 
an American vessel. Among the passengera are 
Mr. and Miss Patterson. 31. Je'romo immediately 
took the post for 3Iadrid, Mr. and iUss P.itteraon 
have re-embarkod. It is understood that they have 
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returned to America ” I believe that they crossed 
to England.-]* 

This Mr. Patterson was no other than the fatber- 
in-law of Jerome, who, having fallen in love while 
in America with the daughter of an American 
merchant, had made her his wife, persuading himself 
that, after some displeasure on his brother s part, he 
should obtain his forgiveness. But Bonaparte, who 
was already formiug other projects for his family, 
was highly incensed, annulled the marriage, and 
forced his brother to an immediate separation. 
Jerome travelled to Italy, and joined him at Turin, 
but was very badly received. He was ordered to join 
one of our fleets then cruising in the Mediterranean ; 
remained at sea for a considerable time, and was not 
restored to favour until several months afterwards. 

Throughout all Prance the Emperor was welcomed 
with genuine enthusiasm. He stayed at Lyons, where 
he secured the good will of the traders by issuing 

* The Emperor announced the return of his brother to the 
Minister of the Admiralty, Yice-Admiral Deeres, in the fol- 
lowing terms : — 

“Milan, 23rd Elorial, year 13 (13th May, 1805). 

“ Monsieur DicRks, 

“M. Jerome has arrived. Mademoiselle Patterson has 
returned to America. He has owned his fault, and does not 
recognize this person as his wife. He promises miracles of 

good behaviour. MeanwhHe I have sent him to Genoa for 
some time.”— P. R. 

t See Appendix. 
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decrees favourable to their interests. He crossed Mont 
Cenis and remained a few days at Turin. 

Meanwhile M. de Hehinsat had reached Milan, 
where he met Prince Eugene, who received him 
with his characteristic cordiality. The Prince 
questioned my husband as to what had taken tdace 
in Paris since he had left that city, and suc- 
ceeded in eliciting some details concerning Madame 

de X , which were very grieyous to his feelings. 

M. de Ee'musat wrote to me that, pending the arrival 
of the Court, he was leading a tolerably quiet life. 
He explored Milan, which seemed to him a dull 
town, and its palace was dull also. The inhabitants 
showed little affection for the French. The nobles 
shut themselves up in their houses, under the pretext 
that they were not rich enough to do the honours of 
the place in a fitting style. Princo Eugene en- 
deavoured to collect them about him, but succeeded 
imperfectly. The Italians, still in a state of suspense, 
did not know whether to rejoice or repine at the 
novel destiny that we had forced upon them. 

M. de Ee'musat sent me at this period some ratlicr 
curious details of the life of the ililunosc. llieir 
ignorance of all that constitutes agreeable society ; 
the absolute non-existence among them of family 
life, the husbands, strangers to their wives, le.u-ing 
them to the care of a cavaliere servents ; the dullucas 
of the theatres ; the darkness of the bouse, wbitlicr 
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I was struck by tbe dismal tone of M. de Ee'musafc’s 
letters, and soon afterwards I learned that he was 
suffering from hia master's displeasure. The naval 
officer of whom I have spoken, a satirical spectator 
of what was going on at Milan, having taken it into 
his head to write to Paris some lively and rather 
sarcastic accounts of what was passing before his 
eyes, his letters had been opened, and M. de 
R^musat was ordered to send him back to Paris. Ho 
was not at first told the reason for this order, and it 
was only at a later period that he learned its cause. 
The displeasure of the Emperor was not confined to 
the secretary ; it fell also on him wlio had brought 
him to Italy. 

Besides this, Prince Eugene let fall some of the 
details he had obtained in confidence from my hus- 
band ; and, finally, it was discovered from oMrj 
letters, as I have said before, that our thoughts and 
aspirations were not entirely centred in tlio interests 
of our places at Court. These causes were suf- 
ficient to anger a master wlm was by nature iras- 
cible ; and so, according to his custom of using men 
for his own advantage, when they could bo useful to 
him, whatever might ho his feelings towards them, lie 
exacted from my hxishand a service of the most rigid 
punctuality, because the length of time de 
Eemusat had passed at Court liad given him ex- 
perience in a ceremonial which daily became more 
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minute, and to which the EmiDCror attached greater 
importance. At the same time he treated him 
with harshness and severity, repeating continually 
to those who, with good reason, would praise the 
high and estimable qualities of my husband : “ All 
that you say may be true, but he does not belong to 
me as I wish him to belong to me.” This reproach 
Avas always on his lips during the years we passed 
in his service, and perhaps there is some merit in 
om' never havine; ceased to deserve it. 

This Court life, so busy and yet so idle, gave 
de Talle3n'and and i\r. dc Kemusat an opportunity 
of becoming better acquainted, and was the be- 
ginning' of an intimacy which at a later period 
caused me many and Amrious emotions. 

The fine tact of M. de Talleyrand discerned the 
right-mindedness and the keenness of observation 
of my husband ; they agreed on a multitude of 
subjects, and the difference of their dispositions did 
not prevent them from enjoying an interchange of 
ideas. One day, M. de Talleyrand said to M. de 
Remusat, “ I can see that you distrust me, and I 
know from whence your caution proceeds. We serve 
a master who does not like intimacies. When he 
appointed us both to the same service, he foresaw 
there might be friendship between us. You are a 
cleA^er man,' and that is enough to rhake him wish 
that you and I should remain apart. He therefore 
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prejudiced you in some way against me, and he also 
tried, by I know not what reports, to put me on my 
guard It will not be his fault if we do not remain 
strangers to one another This is one of his weak- 
nesses, and we must recognize, indulge, and excuse, 
Without however submitting to it” This straight- 
forward way of speaking, enhanced by the graceful 
manner which M de Talleyiand Icnows so well how 
to assume when he likes, pleased my husband, who, 
moreover, found m this friendship some alleviation 
of the weariness of his life * 

At this period M de Hcmusat perceived that 
M de Talleyrand, who had influence over Boua- 

* This mutual distrust between his Qrcat Chambcriam and 
Ins Pirst Chamberlain, originated and kept up by the Emperor, 
was slow m dying out, and, notwitbsfanding tlio good 
Will of both, no real intimacy existed between them until tho 
following year, dunng tho tour in German) After tho first 
advances had been made by M do Jalleyrand, iii> gramlfather 
WToto to his wifo 111 tho foUo>%ing terms, m a loiter dited 
Milan, 17th Floreal, ) ear 13 (7th May, 1805) — “ il do Talley 
rand has been hero for the last wtok. It only depends on 
myself to boltovoliim my best fneod lu words ho 6tera«firftnJ- 
ship itself I often go to see him Ho takes inj arm iihcno'cr 
ho happens to meet mo, and tails mth mo m a low ^oico 
for two or three hours at a timo, ho tells uio \anous limits 
which havo over) appearance of being confidential, uvti.rv 2 >ls 
himself m my career, talks to mo about it, and wants mo to 
bo distinguished among all Iho other Chamberlains ItH 
juy dear one, am I reall) held in esteem, or dots ho uant to 
ploy mo a tnck!” Shortly after tins, hia loaguoto coiu[IcUb 
changed, and tho inradsliip Iccamo mtimato and afllctnmato 
on both sides.—!’ K. 
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parte because be- was of use to bim, was jealous 
of Foucbe, wbom be disliked. He entertained a 
positive contempt for M. Maret, and gratified it by 
tbe biting sarcasm in wbicb be habitually indulged, 
and wbicb few could escape. Altbougb under no 
delusion- regarding Bonaparte, be nevertheless 
served him well ; for be tried to restrain bis passions 
by tbe position in wbicb be placed bim, both with 
respect to foreign affairs and in France ; and be 
also advised bim to create certain institutions wbicb 
would control bim. Tbe Emperor, who, as I have 
said, liked to create, and who seized rapidly upon 
anything novel and impressive, would follow tbe 
advice of M. de Talleyrand, and, in concert with bim, 
would lay tbe foundation of some useful enterprise. 
But afterwards, bis domineering temper, bis suspi- 
cion, bis dread- of finding himself restrained, made 
him afraid of tbe action of that wbicb be bad himself 
created, and, with sudden caj)rice, be would abruptly 
suspend or relinquish tbe, work be bad begun. 
M. de Talleyrand was provoked by this ; but, as be 
was naturally indolent and careless, and did not 
possess in himself ' those qualities of strength and 
perseverance wbicb enable a man to carry bis ]3oints 
in detail, be usually ended by neglecting and aban- 
doning tbe fatiguing task of solicitude and super- 
intendence. Tbe sequence of events will, however, 
explain all this better than I can in this place. 
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llLantime, war broie out between England and 
Spain, and we were frequently, sometimes success- 
fully, engaged at sea A fleet which sailed out 
from Toulon found means to join the Spanish 
squadron, and the press exulted loudly over this 
feat * 

On the 30th of May, Bonaparte was ciowned 
King of Italy, with great pomp The ceremony was 
similar to that which had taken place m Pans The 
Empress sat in a gallery and beheld the spectacle 
M de Eemusat told me that a thrill of emotion passed 
over the oiowd in the church, at the moment when 
Bonaparte, taking hold of the Iron Crown, and placing 
it on his head, uttered in a threatening loico the 
antique formula, “ II oielo mo la diede, guai a chi la 
toochera I The remainder of the Emperor’s stay 
at Milan avas divided between attending fetes and 
issuing deeiees for the legulition and adininistration 
of his new kingdom Bejoicmgs took place all over 
France in honour of the event , and yet it caused 
great appiehension among many people, avho fore- 
saw that avar with Austria aaould result from it 

On the 1th of Juno tho Dogo of Genoa airived at 
Milan Ho came to beg that his Republic might bo 

* This liossagQ refers to tho achievement of Admiral Vllle- 
nouvo ivho having sot sail on tho 30th of hlarcli, contnieil to 
got clear of tho portot roiilon aailhout cnoouutcnng Iho Liigloh 
lieet — I’ k 
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united to the Empire; and this action, which had 
been concerted or commanded beforehand, was made 
the occasion of a grand reception and state ceremony. 
That portion of Italy was at once divided into new 
departments, and shortly afterwards the new consti- 
tution was sent to the Italian Legislature, and Prince 
Eugene was made Viceroy of the kingdom. The 
order of the Iron Crown was created ; and, the dis- 
tributions being made, the Emperor left Milan and 
set out on a journey which,, under the appearance of 
a pleasure-trip, was in reality undertaken for the 
purpose of reconnoitring the Austrian forces on the 
line of the Adige. 

By the treaty of Campo Formio Bonaparte had 
abandoned the Venetian States to the Emperor of 
Austria, and the latter thus became a formidable 
neighbour to the kingdom of Italy. On his arrival 
at Verona, he received a visit from Baron Vincent, 
who commanded the Austrian garrison in that por- 
tion of the town which belonged to his sovereign. 
The Baron was commissioned to inform himself of 
the state of our forces in Italy ; the Emperor, on 
his part, observing those of the foreigner.. On 
inspecting the hanks of the Adige, he perceived 
that forts would have to be constructed for the 
defence of the river ; but, on calculating the neces- 
sary time and expense, he said that it would be 
better and quicker to push the Austrians back 
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from that frontier altogether. From that moment 
we may believe that he had resolved upon the war 
wliich, a few months later, was declared. 

It was impossible that the Emperor of Austria 
should regard the acquisition by France of so 
much power in Italy with indifference; and the 
English Government, which was making great 
efforts to stir up a continental war against us, 
availed itself of the uneasiness of the Emperor 
of Austria, and the dissatisfaction which was by 
degrees impairing the cordiality of our relations 
with Eussia. The English newspapers hastened to 
assert that the Emperor had held a review of his 
troops in Italy for the sole purpose of putting them 
on the footing of a formidable enemy ; and thence- 
forth movements began in the Austrian army. Those 
appearances of peace which were still observed up to 
the time of the rupture were in reality preparations 
by both Emperors, who at that period had become 
almost declared enemies. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

1805. 

Fetes at' Verona and Genoa — Cardinal Maury — My retired life 
in the country — Madame Louis Bonaparte — “ Les Templiers ” 
— The Emperor’s return — ^His amusements — The mafriage of 
M. de Talleyrand — War is declared. 

The Emperor visited Cremona, Yerona, Mantua, 
Bologna, Modena, Parma, and Piacenza, and then 
went to G-enoa, where he was received with enthu- 
siasm. He sent for Le Brun, the Arch-Treasurer, 
and entrusted to him the task of superintending’ the 
new administration to he established in that city. 
At Genoa also he parted with his sister Ehsa, who 
had accompanied him on his journey, and to whom 
he gave the httle Republic of Lucca, adding to it 
the States of Piombino. At this period the French 
began once more to wear foreign decorations.' 
Prussian, Bavarian, and Spanish orders were sent 
to the Emperor, to be distributed by him at his 
pleasure. He divided them among his great 
officers, some of his -Ministers, and a few of his 
Marshals. 

At Yerona a fight between dogs and bulls was 
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given, .for the entertainment of the Emperor, in the 
ancient amphitheatre, which contained forty thousand 
spectators. Loud applause greeted his arrival, and 
he was really affected by this reception, rendered 
impressive by the place, and by the magnitude 
of the crowd. The fetes at Genoa were very mag- 
nificent. Floating gardens were constructed on 
huge flat barges ; these gardens led to a floating 
temple, which, approaching the land, received Bona- 
parte and his Court. Then the barges, which were 
all fastened together, were set in motion, and the 
Emperor found himself on a beautiful island in the 
middle of the harbour, from whence he had a com- 
plete view of Genoa, and of the simultaneous dis- 
plays of fireworks from various parts of the splen- 
didly illuminated city. 

de Talleyrand found amusement entirely to his* 
taste during his stay at Genoa; for he was always 
pleased to detect an absurdity and to point it out to 
others. Cardinal J^Iaury, wbo had retired to Homo 
since his emigration, had gained a great reputation 
there, by the firmness of his attitude in our famous 
Constituent Assembly. Nevertheless, ho was desirous 
of returning to France, and do Talleyrand wrote 
to him from Genoa, advising Iiim to come at once 
and present himself to the Emperor. The Cardinal 
acted upon this, and immediately assuming that 
obsequious attitude which ho has ever since scriipu- 
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lously retained, lie entered .G-enoa, loudly proclaim- 
ing that he had come to see “ the great man,” 

He obtained an audience, “ The great man ” took 
his measure very quickly, and, while esteeming him 
at his proper value, resolved to make him give a 
complete contradiction to his past conduct. He 
gained him over easily by flattering him a little, 
and induced him to return to France, where we 
have since seen him play a somewhat ridiculous 
part. M. de Talleyrand, whose recollections of the 
Constituent Assembly were not effaced, took many 
opportunities of wreaking a petty revenge upon the 
Cardinal, by bringing out his silly sycophancy with 
great skill and effect. 

While the Emperor was thus travelling through 
Italy and consolidating his j)ower, and everybody 
around him was getting tired of the continual full- 
dress parade at which he kept his Court ; while the 
Empress, happy in the elevation of her son, and yet 
grieved by her separation from him, amused herself 
and distracted her mind by the perpetual fetes given 
in her honour, and took pleasure in exhibiting 
her magnificent jewels and her elegant costumes, 
T was leading a quiet and pleasant life in the 
. Yalley of Montmorency, at the house of Madame 
d’Houdetbt. I have already mentioned this amiable 
and accomplished woman. Her recollections enabled 
me to reconstruct in my imagination those days of 
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wliich slie loved to talk. It gave me great pleasure 
to hear her speak of the famous philosophers whom 
she had known, and whose ways and sayings she 
remembered so clearly. I was so full of the “ Confes- 
sions ” of Jean Jacques Rousseau, that I was not a 
little surprised to find her somewhat cold in her 
appreciation of him ; and I may say, in passing, tliat 
the opinion of Madame d’Houdetot, who would, I 
should think, have regarded Rousseau with excep- 
tional indulgence, contributed not a little to make 
me distrust his character, and heliovo that ho was 
only great in point of talent.* 

During the absence of the Court, Paris was quiet 
and dull. The Imperial family were living in the 
country. I sometimes saw Madame Louis Boimparto 
at Saint Leu, a place wliich her Imsband had just 
bought. Louis appeared to occupy himself exclu- 
sively with his garden. Ilis wife w’as lonely, ill, 
and alwa^^s afraid of lotting some word at whicli 
lie might he offended escape her. She had not 
ventured either to rejoice at the elevation of Prince 
Eugene, nor to u'cep for Ins ahscJice, n'hich tvvw, 
of course, indefinite. She wrote to him seldom and 
briefly, because she knew that the privacy of 
tier letters ivas not rcsjKictcJ. On one occasion, 
when I ivas visiting her, she told mo a rumour had 

• Tor a noto on this yohbJgo M. I'.uil Jo lltumi-if, ix-o 
Ai'jwmlix. 
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arisen that the Due de Polignac and his brother, 
who were imprisoned in the Chateau of Ham, had 
attempted to escape ; > that they had been transferred 
to the Temple ; and that Madame Bonaparte and 
myself were accused of being concerned in the 
affair. This accusation, of which Madame Louis 
suspected Murat to be the author, was utterly un- 
founded. Madame Bonaparte never gave a thought 
to the two prisoners, and I had entirely lost sight 
of the Duchesse de Polignac. 

I lived in the strictest retirement, so that my 
solitude might supply a sufficient answer to any 
gossip concerning my conduct ; but I was more 
and more distressed by the necessity for taking 
such precautions, and especially at being unable 
to use the position in which I was placed for any 
purposes of utility to the Emperor, to myself, or to 
those persons who wished to obtain certain favours 
from him through me. There was no want of 
kindness in my natural disposition ; and, besides 
that, I felt a degree of pride, which I do not 
think was misplaced, in serving those who had 
formerly blamed me, and in silencing their criti- 
cisms of my conduct by favours which could not 
be said to lack generosity. I also believed that the 
Emperor might win many persons who now held 
aloof, by the permission which he had granted me 
to bring their solicitations and their necessities 
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under hfs attention, and as I was still attached to 
lum, although he insiiired me with more fear than 
formerly, I would have gained all hearts for him, 
had it been possible. But as it became evident that 
my plan was not always approved by him, I found 
I had to think of defending layselfl rather than 
assisting others. 

My reflections were occasionally sad ; but at 
other times I could malce up iny mind to the 
difficulties of my position, and resolve that I would 
only look at the agreeable side of it. I enjoyed a 
certain consideration in society, and I liked that; 
and we were fairly prosperous, though not free 
from the difficulties which always beset persons 
whose fortunes have no secure basis, and whoso ex- 
penses are obligatory. But I was young, and I 
thought little of the future.' I was surrounded by 
pleasant society ; ray mother was perfection to me, 
my husband most kind and good, my eldest sou 
all I could wish. I lived on the pleasantest terms 
with my land and charming sister. All this turned 
away my thoughts from tho Court, tmd enabled mo 
to bear the drawbacks of my position patiently. 
My health was a perpetual trial to me; it was 
.always delicate, and an unquiet life was evidently 
injurious. I must not, however, dwell upon my.-.eir : 

I do not know bow I have liecn templed into doing 
BO ; if over this narrative should be read by otliers. 
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as well as my sou, all this ought to be suppressed 
without hesitation. 

During the Emperor’s sojourn in Italy, two plays 
were acted with success by the Comedie Fran9aise. 
The first was “ Le Tartuffe des Moeurs,” translated, or 
rather adapted, from Sheridan’s “ School for 
Scandal,” by M. Cheron ; the second was “ Les Tern- 
pliers.” M. Cheron had been a deputy to the Legis- 
lative Assembly. He married a niece of the Abbe 
Morellet ; his wife and himself were intimate friends 
of mine. The Abbe had written to the Emperor 
to solicit a place for M. Cheron ; and, on Bonaparte’s 
return, “ Le Tartuffe des Moeurs ” was acted before 
him. He was so much amused by -the play, that, 
having ascertained the name of its author from 
M. de Bemusat, and also learned that M. Cheron was 
well deserving of employment, he, in a moment of 
easy good nature, sent him to Poitiers as Prefect. 
Unfortunately, he died there, three years afterwards. 
His widow is a most estimable and talented person. 

M. de Fontanes had read “ Les Templiers ” to 
Bonaparte, who approved of some portion of the 
piece, but objected to others. He wished to have 
certain corrections made, but the author refused, 
and the Emperor was annoyed. He was by no 

Notwithstanding the above injunction, my readers will not 
he surprised that I have retained these personal details, which 
lend a particular interest to the narrative. — P. E. 
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nieam pleased that «Les Templiers " had a brilliant 
success, and set himself against both the play and 
the authoi, with a petty despotism which was cha- 
racteristic of him when either persons or things 
incurred hia displeasure Ail this happened \\hcn 
he came back * 

Bonaparte expected that his wishes and his 
opinions should be accepted as rules He had taken 
a fancy to the music of “ Les Bardes,” an opein by 
Lesueur, and he was angry because the Paiisiau 
public did not think as highly of it as he did 

The Emperor came direct from Genoa to Pans 
This was to be his last sight of fan Italy, that 1 md 

• It waa not until his return to Pans that iho Emperor dia 
plajed the ill humour which the ilcmoirs record On Ujo 
1st of June, 1805, ho wrote from Slilaii to Foucho, as fuHous 
— It seems to me that the success of ‘ Les Tcniplitra ’ leads tho 
peopio to ducll upon this jwint of Freoch history lint in 
well hut I do not thiiilv it would ho wise to allow pieces hihcu 
fiom hifetoiical subjects of a jicriod too close to our own fime>, 
to ho acted I road in a newspaper that it is proposed to act 
a tragedy on the subject of Ilinrj IV Hut ciMx.h is ntar 
enough to oui'8 to aiouso popular j>af,sion8 'Iho stago rt<jinKs 
antiquity, and, without restricting tho theatre too much, I thmh 
jou ought to proa cut this, hut not to allow jour mUrferenco 
to appear You might speak of it to M Itajnouanl, wlio turns 
to ho a man of ahilitj ^Vhy should jou not induco Inm to 
avnto a tragedj uiwn tho transition from tho first to the tec? » I 
lino? Initcad of being a tyrant, ho who should suco-td to thit 
a\ould 1 0 tho siMour of tho nation iho cnlorio of ‘‘*auJ i» 
no other thm tins it is a gKit im« sitcttc-ding » d<otnir»lo 
king 
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in which he seemed to have exhausted every mode 
of impressing the minds of men, as a general, as a 
pacificator, and as a sovereign. He returned by 
Mont Cenis, and gave orders for great works which, 
like those of the Simplon Pass, were to facilitate 
communication between the two nations. The Court 
was increased in number; several Italian noblemen 
and ladies were attached to it. The Emperor had 
already appointed some Belgians as additional Cham- 
berlains, and the obsequious forms in which he was 
addressed were now uttered in widely varying accents. 

He arrived at Fontainebleau on the 11 th of July, 
and went from thence to reside at Saint Cloud. 
Shortly after, the Moniteur began to bristle with 
notes, announcing in almost threatening language 
the storm so soon to burst over Europe. Certain 
expressions which occurred from time to time in 
these notes revealed the author who had dictated 
them. One of these in particular made an impres- 
sion on my memory. 

It had been stated in the English newspapers that 
a supposed genealogy of the Bonaparte family, which 
traced its nobility to an ancient origin, had been 
printed in London. 

“ Researches of this kind are purposeless,” said 
the note. “To all those who may ask from what 
period dates the House of Bonaparte, there is a ready 
answer : ‘ It dates from the 18 th Brumaire.’ ” 
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I met the Emperor after his return with mingled 
feelings. It was difficult not to be affected by 
his presence, but it -was painful to me to feel that 
■ my gladness, was tempered by the distrust with 
which he was beginning to inspire me.* • The 
Empress received me in a most friendly manner, and 
I avowed to her quite franltly the trouble that was 
on my mind. I expressed my surprise that no past 
jnoof of devotedness or disinterested service could 
avail with her husband against a sudden prejudice. 
She repeated my words to him, and he well under- 
stood what they meant; hut he persisted in his own 
definition of what he called dovotedness, which was 
an entire surrender of one’s being, of one's senti- 
ments and one’s o'pinions, and repeated that wo 
ought to give up all our former habits, in order 
to have only one thought, that of his interest and 
his will. He promised, in recompense for this exac- 
tion, that we should be mised to a groat height of 
rank and fortune, and have everything that could 
gratify our pride. “I will give them," said he, 
speaking of us, “enough to enable them to laugli 
at those who find fault with them now, .and if they 
will hreiik with my enemies, I will put their cnemie.-f 
under their feet.” Apart from this, I had but lilllu 
annoyance in the household, and my position was 
easy enough, as Eonaparte’s mind w.is fi.vud on 
• For a fuller c.’Jrlun.ition of this see . 
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important affairs during liis stay in France before 
tbe campaign of Austerlitz. A circumstance recui’s 
to my memory at this moment, which is only im- 
portant because it serves to depict this strange man. 
I therefore give it a place here. The despotism of 
his will grew in pro|)ortion to the enlargement 
of the circle with which he surrounded himself; 
he wanted to bo the sole arbiter of reputations, to 
make them and to unmake them at his pleasure. 
He branded a man, or blighted a woman, with a 
word, without any kind of hesitation, but he was 
much displeased that the public should venture to 
observe and to comment on the conduct of cither 
the one or the other, if he had placed them within 
the rays of the aureole with which he surrounded 
himself. 

During his journey in Italy, the idleness of life 
in palaces and its opportunities had given rise to 
several gallant adventures on his part, which were 
more or less serious, and these had been duly reported 
in France, where they fed the general appetite for 
gossip. One day, when several ladies of the Court — ■ 
among them those who had been in Italy — were 
breakfasting with the Empress, Bonaparte came 
suddenly into the room, and leaning on the back of 
his Avife’s chair, addressed to one or another of us 
a few words, at first insignificant enough. Tlien he 
began to question us about what Ave Avere all doing, 
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and let us know, but only by hints, that some 
among us were very lightly spoken of by the public. 
Xhe Empress, who knew her husbands ways, and 
was aware that, when talking in this manner, ho 
was apt to go very far, tried to interrupt him; but 
the Emperor, persisting in the conversation, pre- 
sently gave it an exceedingly embarrassing turn. 
“ Yes, ladies, you occupy the attention of the worthy 
inhabitants of the Faubourg St. Germain. They 

say, for instance, that you, Madame , have a 

liaison with JI. ; tliat you, Madajiio ” 

and so ho went on, addressing himself to three or 
four ladies in succession. The etfect upon us ail 
of such an attack may easily be imagined. The 
Emperor was amused hy the confusion into wlu'cli 
ho threw us. “ But," added he, “ you need not sup- 
pose that I approve of talk of this kind. To attack 
ray Court is to attack myself, and I do not choose 
that a word shall bo said, cither -of me, or of my 
family, or of my Com’t." AVhilc thus speaking, 
his countenance, which had previously been smiling, 
darkened, and his voice became o.vtrcincly hamh. 
lie then declaimed violently against that .section 
of Parisian society which was still rebellions, dccl.u- 
ing that be would e-iile every woman who should 
say a word against any LaJy-in-IVaiting ; and 
lie proceeded to work himself into a fuiiou.s pisaioii 
upon tlii-s lo.vt, wliieh he had cniiiely to Idmacll, 
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for not a single one. of ns attempted to make him 
an answer. The Empress at length rose from the 
table in order to terminate this unpleasant scene, 
and the general movement put an end to it. The 
Emperor left the room as suddenly as he had come 
in. One of our ladies, a sworn admirer of every- 
thing that Bonaparte said and did, began to expatiate 
upon the kindness of -such a master, who desired 
that our reputation should he held a sacred thing. 

But Madame de , a very clever woman, answered 

her impatiently, “Yes, madame, let the Emperor 
only defend us once again in that fashion, and we 
are lost.” 

Bonaparte was greatly surprised when the Empress 
represented to him the absurdity of this scene, and 
he always insisted that we ought to have been 
grateful for the readiness with which he took offence 
when we were attacked. 

During his stay at Saint Cloud, he worked inces- 
santly, and issued a great number of decrees relative 
to the administration of the new departments he had 
accpiircd in Italy. He also augmented his Council 
of State, to which he gave more influence from 
day to day, because he was cpiite sure of having it 
completely under his aiithorit3\ He showed himself 
at the Opera, and was well received by the Parisians, 
whom, however, he still thought cold, in comparison 
with the people of the provinces. He led a busy 
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mul l.iluriotH life, Komulimea allowing liimself tlio 
U'creatioii of hnntiiig; bttt ho walkoil out for ono 
hour u tluy only, aiul loooivod company on but one day 
in cacit week. On that d.iy tlio Conityio FraiifaibO 
onno lo r'.uni t'Jomh nml acted liagcdics or comedies 
in a very pretty theatio which had been recently 
built. Then bog:in the diiliculties of JI. do Kemufcat 
in providing amu-^oment for him whom Talleyrand 
e.dlctl ** tlio Cnnmii»able.” (n vain were tlio master- 
pieces of our the.Uric.ll rejtcHoire performed; in 
vain did our Ijcst .actura atiivo their very best to 
please him: ho generally appeared at these icpie- 
sentations j)reoccu])ied and weighed down by tbo 
gravity of hia thoughts. Ue laid the blame of his 
own want of attention to the play on bis First 
(‘hambcriain. on Corneiile, or I^acine, or on the 
aetora. Ho liked Talma’s acting, or rather Talma 
binifcelf — there bad been some sort of acquaintance 
iKjtwccn tliem during his obscure youth — he gave 
him a gie.U dc.il of money, and received him 
familiarly; but oven Talma could not succeed in 
iulcvcsting him. Just like an invalid, who blames 
olbors for tbo state of his own health, he was angry 
with those who could enjoy those pleasures which 
passed him hy ; and he alwa^’s thought that by 
scolding and worrying he should get something 
invented whieli would succeed in anuising him. 
The man who was cntiusicd with J^onapazle’s idea- 
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siires was very; seriously to be pitied ; unfortunately 
for us, M. de Remusat was the man, and I could 
not describe what he had to bear. 

At this time the Emperor was still flattering 
himself that he would he able to gain some naval 
triumphs over the English. The united French and 
Spanish fleets made several efforts, and an attempt 
was made to defend the colonies. Admiral Nelson, 
pursuing us everywhere, no doubt upset the greater 
part of our plans, but this was carefully concealed, 
and our newspapers taught us to believe that we 
were beating the English every day. It is likely 
that the project of the invasion was abandoned. 
The English Grovernment was raising up formidable 
enemies for us upon the Continent. The Emperor 
of Russia, who was young and naturally inclined 
to independence, was perhaps already tempted to 
resent the preponderance that our Emperor desired 
to exercise, and some of his Ministers were suspected 
of favouring the English policy, which aimed at 
making him our enemy. The peace with Austria 
held only by a thread. The King of PrussiaT alone 
seemed resolved to maintain his alliance with us. 
“ Why,” said a note in the Moniteur, “ while the 
Emperor of Russia exercises his influence upon the 
Porte, should he object to that of France being 
exercised upon certain portions of Italy ? When 
with Herschel’s telescope ' he observes from the 
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lorr.icu Ilf his imhicf that whicii pusses hetweoii fiio 
IvHUn.'ior (if the I'lx'iicli anil a few Apcniiino popiila- 
(imis, why shimld he exact lliat (he Knvpoior of 
the trench siinil not see what is passing in ilio 
iiiK'ieiil eiiijiire of Solyiuan, and in I’ersia ? It ia 
f/iu fisiilon to iiccnso I'mnco of ambition* and yet 
how gix'at has been her past njodetatlion/’ etc.* etc. 

In the loonth of August the Knijiefor .set out for 
lionlogne. It w.xs on longer his jmriioso to inspect 
tiie (lotiilas, hut lie intended to review that numerous 
army eneamped in the north, which heforo loii" lie 
WiU) de-stiiicd to set in motion, Viiying his ahsorieo 
(ho Eiiilire.ss iiiatlu an excuraiou to the hatha of 
I*hmthil;rc.s. 1 tliinU 1 sh.all usefully employ this 
interval of leisure by retracing my stops, in order 
to mention certain |iarticiilar,s concorniug M. d<3 
Talleyr.nul which I have hitherto omitted. 

Talleynmd, who had come bach to France some 
time before, was apiiointed ** ilinister of E.xternal 
llelationa,” through the influence of Madame de Staiil, 
who induced Barras, the Director, to select him for 
that post.^ It was under tho Directory that he first 
made tho aecjuaintance of Madame Grand. Although 
Bho was no longer very young, this lady, who was 
horn in the East Indies, was still remarhablo for her 
h(jauty. She wished to go- to England, where 'her 

• Oa tlio 15th of July, 1797. Ho hod lOtaroed to Fmttoo m 
SoploJn^r. K. 
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husband resided, and she applied to M. de Talleyrand 
for a passport. Her beauty and her visit produced, 
apparently, such an effect upon him that either 
the passport was not given, or it remained unused. 
Madame G-rand remained in Paris ; and shortly after- 
wards she was observed to frequent the “ Hotel of 
External Pelations ; ” after a short time she took up 
her abode there. Meanwhile, Bonaparte was First 
Consul ; his victories and his treaties had brought 
the ambassadors of the first Powers in Europe and a 
crowd of other foreigners to Paris. Persons who 
were obliged by their position to frequent M. de 
Talleyrand’s society, accepted the presence of Madame 
Grand, who did the honours of his table and his 
salon with a good grace ; but they were somewhat 
surprised at the weakness which had consented to 
put so prominently forward a woman who was indeed 
handsome,' but so deficient in education and so faulty 
in temper, that she was continually annoying Talley- 
rand by her foolish conduct, and disturbing him 
by her uncertain humour. M. de Talleyrand has 
a very good temper, and was easy-going in every- 
day life. The way to rule him was by frightening 
him, because he hates a disturbance, and so Madame 
Grand ruled him alike by her charms and her 
exactions. "When, however, the ambassadresses 
were in question, difficulties arose, as some of them 
would not consent to be received at the Hotel of 
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liiVteiiial lieliitioiis by ^rtidanio Gland Siio coni- 
pl.iined, and tboso piotests on both sides came to 
(be eais of tlio I'’nst Consul. 

He immediately had a decisive interview on the 
biibjcct with Tallejiand, and luforined his Jlmister 
tliat he must banisii Jfadaine Grand from his house, 
hfo sooner had that lady been apprised of this 
decision, thin she went to the Empress, whom 
blie induced, by dint of teais and supplications, to 
piocure foi hei an interview with Bonaparte She 
was admitted to ins presence, fell on her knees, and 
intieated him to levoUe a decree which reduced hei 
to despair. Bonaparte allowed himself to be moved 
by the feais and sobs of this fair personage, and aftei 
having quieted her, he said, “ I see only one way of 
managing this Let Talleyrand many you, and all 
will be ai ranged , but you must bear his name, or you 
cannot appear in his bouse ” Madame Grand was 
highly delighted with this decision , the Consul le- 
peated it to Tallej rand, and gave him twenty-fom 
hours to make up his mind It is said that Bonapaito 
took a malign pleasure in making Talleyrand marry, 
and was secretly delighted to have this opportunity 
of branding his character, and thus, according to 
his favourite system, getting a guarantee of Ins 
fidelity It IS very possible that he may have entei- 
tained such an idea , it is also certain that the 
Empress, over whom tears always exercised a great 
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iiillueuco, iiscvl all lier power with her huahaud to 
iiuluce him to favour Madame (jramls [)e(ition. 

Tallevraiul went hack to his hotel, ti'ravcly troulded 
by the prompt decision retpiired of him. I'hero lie 
had to cacoumcr tumultuous scenes, lie was at- 
tacked bv all the devices likelv to exhaust his 
patience. lie was pres.sed, pursued, urged against 
his inclination. Sonic nmiains of love, the power 
of habit, perhaps also the fear of irritating a woman 
whom it is impossible to suppose he had not. 
admitted to his confidence, combined to iiillucnce 
him. He yielded, .set out for the country, and 
found, ill a village In the Valley of .\[outmorency, 
a cure who consented to perform the marriage cere- 
mony. Two days afterwards we were inlbrincd 
that Madame Grand had become Madame do Talley- 
rand, and the difliculty of the Corps Diplomaticpie 
was at an end. It appears that Grand, who 
lived in England, although little desirous of re- 
covering a wife from whom he had long been 
parted, contrived to get himself largely paid for. 
withholding the protest against this marriage with 
which he repeatedly menaced the newly wedded 
couple. M. de Talleyrand, wanting something' to 
amnse him in his own house, brought over from 
London the daughter of one of his friends, who on 
her deathbed had confided the child to him. • This 
child was^that little Charlotte who 
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)iiio\v, biouglifc up m hia bouse, and who has been 
■very euoiiCDUsly believed to be bis daughter. He 
attached himself strongly to Ins young ward, educated 
her carefully, and, having adopted her and bestowed 
his naino upon hei, married her in her seventeenth 
5 ear to Ins cousm, Baron de Tilleyiand. The 
Tallej'rands were at first justly annoyed by this 
nianiage, but she ultimately succeeded m gaming 
their friendship 

Those peisona who arc acquainted with Talley- 
rand, and with liia delicacy of taste, uit, and grace 
in conveisation, and also know Iiow much ho 
needs repose, are astonished that he should ha\e 
united himself with a person so uncongenial to 
him. It is, therefore, most likely that imperative 
ciicumstances compelled him to do so, and that 
Bonaparte’s coiunund, and the short time allowed 
him in which to come to a decision, prevented a 
lupture, which, in fact, would have suited him much 
better What a diffeience it would have made for 
Talleyrand if he had then dissolved this illicit 
union, and set himself to merit and effect a future 
reconciliation with the Church he had abandoned f 
Apart from desiring for him that that reconciliation 
had been made then, m good faith, how much con- 
sideration would he ha^e gamed, if afterwards, when 
all things veie reordered and leplaced, he had 
lesumed the Homan puiple in the autumn of his 
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from tho dreariness of liis home, and, perhaps, from 
ilio hiiternoss of his secrot thoughts. Puhlie affairs 
occupied him, and such leisure as they left him 
lie gave to play. He w.is always attended by a 
crowd of followers, and by giving his mornings 
to business, his evenings to society, and his 
nights to cards, lie never e.vposed himself to a 
tiresome tcte-a-tcte with his wife, or to the dangers 
of solitude, which would have brought serious 
i-eileotion. Bout on getting away from himself, iie 
never sought sleep until ho was quite sure that 
oxtromo fatigue would enable him to procure it. 

The Emperor did not make up by his coudaot 
to Hadame de Taiieyrand for the obiigation whioli 
Jie had imposed on iiim. He treated her coldly, 
even rudely ; never admitted her to the distinotions 
of the rank to which she was raised, without 
making a difficulty about it ; and did not disguise 
the repugnance with which she inspired him, even 
while Talleyrand still possessed his entire confidence. 
Talleyrand bore all this, never allowed tho slightest 
complaint to escape him, and arranged so that his 
wife should appear but seldom at Court. She received 
all distinguished foreigners on certain daj's, and on 
certain other days the Government officials. She 
made no visits, none were exacted from her , in fact, 
she counted for nothing. Provided each person 
bowed to her on entering and le.iving bis salon. 
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Talleyrand asked no more. Let me say, in con- 
clusion, that he always seemed to hear with perfectly 
resigned courage the fatal “ tu Vasvoidu ” of Molicre’s 
comedy. 

In the course of these Memoirs I shall have to 
speak of M. de Talleyrand again, when I shall have 
reached the period of our intimacy with him.*' 

I did not know Madame Grrand in the prime of 
her life and beauty, but I have heard it said that she 
was one of the most charming women of her time. 
She Avas tall, and her figure had all the suppleness 
and grace so common to women born in the East. 

My grandparents’ friendship with M. de Talleyrand, which 
commenced during the sojourn of my grandfather at Milan, 
hecame more intimate in the course of the same year. My 
grandmother wrote to her husband on the 28th of September, 
1805: “I have been really pleased with the Minister,' In a 
brief audience which he gave me he showed me much friendship, 
after his fashion. You may tell him that he has been very 
amiable, and that I have told you so ; that never’ does any 
harm, I said to him, laughing, ‘You must like my husbaird 
very much; that will not give you much trouble, and will give 
me a great deal of pleasure,’ He told me that he did like you, 
and I believe. Mm. He insists that we suffer too much from 
ennui at the Court not to be, all of us, a little gallant. I said, ‘ I 
shall be longer about becoming so than the others, because I am not 
altogether stupid, and intellect is the surest safeguard.' 1 was 
inclined to say to hiin that he was not a proof of that, and that I felt 
in myself a much better defence, the dear and constarit sentiment 
loith tvhich you have inspired me, and which constitutes the happi- 
ness of my life, even at this moment, rvhcn it also causes a keen 
sorroAv,” I'hat sorrow was absence. — P. II. 
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ricr compIeKiou was daxzhiig, ]iei' eyes of the 
Ijriglilcst blue, and lier sliglitly turued-iip nose g-aTe 
her, singulaily enough, a look of Talleyrand him- 
self. Her fail golden Imr \vas of proverbial 
beauty, f tbiuk she was about thirt}-si\ when 
she inariicd M. de Talleyrand The elegance of 
her figure was alieady slightly injured by her 
becoming stout This aftei wards inci eased, and by 
degiees her fcatiues lost their delicacy and Iiei 
comploMon became very led The tone of her voice 
^\as disagroenblo, hoi minneis were abrupt; she was 
of an unamiable disposition, and so intolerably stupid 
that she never by any chance said the right thing 
Tallo) rand’s intimate friends were the objects of hei 
particular dislike, and they cordially detested hei 
Her elevation gave her little happiness, and what 
she had to suffer never e\cited an} body’s interest ■“ 

* Tho papat brief which relieved AI de TaIlo}raud from the 
excommimicitions he had incurred vas considered bj Litn as a 
permission to become a lajman, and even to marrj, although 
nothing of the kind \\a8 expressed in it The reader may cou 
■\mte himself on this point reading tho ver^ mteiesting 
work of Sir Henry Lytton Itulwer, uhich appeals to mo to bo 
the most just and the most kindly view that has 5 ct been taken 
of M do TaJtoyrand, as regaidb Ins character his talent, and 
the influence which he exerci'^ed in Europe so often with great 
utilitj to France The author speaks thus of 'iallojTand’s 
mninge — “Ihe hdy whom he married, bom m tho East 
Indies, and separated from Grind, avas remarkable foi her 
beauty and fei her lack of sense E'erj one has heard tho 
anecdote of her asking Sir George Robin'-on after Ins ‘mm 
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Wliile the Emperor was reviewing the whole of 
his army, Madame Murat went to Boulogne to pay 
him a visit, and he desired that Madame Louis 
BonajDarte, who had accompanied her husband to 
the baths of Saint Amand, should also attend him 
there, and bring her son. On several occasions he 
went through the ranks of his soldiers, carrying 
this child in his arms. The army was then remark- 
ably fine, strictly disciplined, full of the best spirit-, 
well provided, and impatient for war. This desire 
was destined to.be gratified before long. 

Notwithstanding the reports in our newspapers, 
we were almost always stopped in everything that 
we attempted to do for the protection of our colonies. 
The proposed invasion appeared day by day more 
perilous. It became necessary to astonish Europe 
by a less doubtful novelty. “We are no longer,” 
said the notes of the Moniteur, addressed to the 
English Grovernment, “ those Frenchmen who were 
sold and betrayed by perfidious ministers, covetous 
mistresses, and indolent kings. You march towai'ds 
an inevitable destiny.” 

The two nations, English and French, each claimed 
the. victory in the naval combat off Cape Finisterre, 
where no doubt our national bravery opposed a 

Friday.’ Talleyrand, however, defended his choice by sa3-ing, 
‘A clever woman often compromises her husband; a stupid 
woman onl}^ coiupromise hex-self.’ '’ — P. E. 
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fitiong' rcsistuiicG to tlie science of the enernj, but 
^^lnch had no othci icsult than to oblige our fleet 
to ic-ciitoi the poit Shortly afterwards our journals 
^^ele full of complaints of the insults which the flag 
of Ycnico had sustained since it had become a de- 
pendency of Austiia "We soon leirned that the 
Austrian troops ^\e^e inoMiig — that an alliance 
betneen the two Emperoia of Austria and I?ussia 
was formed against us, and the English journals 
tiiumphantly announced a Continental wai. This 
3 car the birthday of Napoleon was celebrated with 
gieat pomp from one end of France to the other 
Ho returned from Boulogne on the 3rd of September, 
and at that time the Senate issued a decree, by 
w Inch the Gi egorian calendar was to be resumed on 
the 1st of January, 180b Thus disappeared, little 
by little, the last traces of the Eepubhc, which had 
lasted, 01 appealed to list, foi thiiteen ;^eais. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

1805. 

M. (Ic Talloj^rand and j\I. Fouche — Tho Ftnporor’s speech to tlio 
Senate — The departure of the Emperor — Tlxo bulletins of tho 
Grand Army — Poverty in Paris during the war — The Emperor 
and the Marshals — The Faubourg St. Germain — Tiafalgar — 
Journey of M. de Eemusat to Vienna. 

At tlie.period of which I am writing-, M. de Talley- 
rand was still on bad terms with M. Fouche, and, 
strange to say, I remember that the latter charged 
him with being deficient in conscientiousness and 
sincerity. He always remembered that on the occa- 
sion of the attempt of the 3rd Niyose (the Infernal 
Machine), Talleyrand had accused him to Bonaparte 
of neglect, and had contributed not a little to his 
dismissal. On his return to the Ministry he secretly 
nursed his resentment, and let slip no opportunity 
of gratifying it, by that bitter and cynical mockery 
which was the habitual tone of his conversation. 

Talleyrand and Fouche were two very remarkable 
men, and both were exceedingly useful to Bonaparte. 
But it would be difficult to find less resemblance, and 
fewer points of contact, between any two persons 
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placed in such close and continuous relstJcms. 'i'lie 
foimor Ind studiously preseivod the carelessly 
resolute manner, if I may use tint e-ipression, 
of tho nobles of the old rt'gimo Acute, taciturn, 
njcasiired in his speech, cold in Ins beaiiiig, pleasing 
in convorsition, deriving all Ins poaer from himself 
alone — fot ho held no party in his hand— liis 
vciy faults, ,md even the stigma of his abandon^ 
mont of his formei sacied stale of life, nere sufficient 
guarantee to the fievoliitionists, a ho hnew him to 
ho so adioit ,ind so supple that they believed him 
to bo alvvajs heeping the means of escaping them 
in rosevve Besides, he opened his mind to no 
one. He was quite impenetrable upon the affairs 
with vvhieli he was charged, and upon hia own 
opinion of the maatei whom he served , and, ns 
a dna! touch to this picture, he neglected nothing 
foi Ills own comfort, was careful m Ins dress, used 
perfumes, and was a loi or of good cheer and all the 
pleasuies of the senses He was nevei subservient 
to Bonaparte, hut he hnew how to roaie lumsAf 
necessary to him, and nevei flattered him in public 
Fouche, on tho contraiy, vv.is a genuine product 
of the Revolution Careless of his appearance, ho 
wore the gold hice and the ribbons which were the 
insignia of Ins dignities as if ho disdained to anaiige 
them He could hnigli at himself on ocuisioii 
ho was active, animated alvvivs icstlcfe« , t.ilK.itivc, 
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affecting a sort of frankness wkicli was merely 
the last degree of deceit ; boasting ; disposed to seek 
the opinion of others npon bis conduct by talking 
about it, and sought no justification except in his 
contempt of a certain class of morality, or his care- 
lessness of a certain order of approbation. But be 
carefully maintained, to Bonaparte’s occasional dis- 
quiet, relations with a party whom the Emperor felt 
himself obliged to conciliate in his person. With 
all this, Fouche was not deficient in a sort of good 
fellowship ; he had even some estimable qualities. 
He was a good husband to an ugly and stupid 
wife, and a very good, even a too-indulgent, father. 
He looked at revolution as a whole ; he hated small 
schemes and constantly recurring suspicions, and 
it was because this was his way of thinking that 
his police did not suffice for the Emperor. Where 
Fouche recognized merit, he did it justice. It 
is not recorded of him that he was guilty of any 
personal revenge, nor did he show himself capable 
of persistent jealousy. It is even likely that, 
although he remained for several years an enemy of 
Talle3n'and’s, it was less because he had reason to 
complain of him, than because the Emperor took 
pains to keep up a division between two men whose 
friendship he thought dangerous to himself ; and, 
indeed, it was when the}’’ were reconciled that 
he began io distrust them both, and to exclude 
them from affairs, 
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In 1805 Talleyrand stood mucli higher in favour 
than Fouche. Tlie business in hand was to found a 
monarchy, to impose ft upon Europe and upon 
Franco by skilful diplomacy, and the pomp of a 
Court, and the ci-<levant noble was much fitter to 
advise upon all these points. He had an immense 
reputation in Europe. He was known to hold Con- 
servative opinions, and that was all the morality 
demanded by the foreign sovereigns. The Emperor, 
in order to inspire confidence in his enterprise, 
needed to have his signature supported by that of 
his Jlinistor for Foreign Affairs. So necessary to 
his projects did he consider this, that he did not 
grudge the distinction. The agitation which reigned 
in Europe at the moment when tlie rupture with 
Austria and Russia took place, called for very fre- 
quent consultations between the Emperor and M. 
de Talleyrand ; and when Bonaparte left Paris to 
commenco the campaign, the Minister established 
himself at Strasburg, so that he might be able to 
reacli the Em 2 )eror when the French cannon slioiild 
announce that the hour of negotiations had arrived. 

About the middle of September, rumours of an 
approaching departure were spread at Saint Cloud. 
Jf. de Re'musat received orders to repair to Slras- 
hurg, and there to prepare the Imperial lodgings, 
and the Empress declared so decidedly her intention 
of following her husband, that it \^i\k settled she 
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slioiild go to Sirasburg with liim. A mimcroiis 
Court was to accompany them. As my linshand was 
going, I should have been very glad to accompany 
him, hut I vnrs becoming more and more of an 
invalid, and was not in a state to travel. I was 
therefore obliged to submit to this new separation, 
a more sorrowful one than tlie foianer. Tliis was 
the first time since I had been at the Court that I 
had seen the Emperor setting out for the army. 
The dangers to which he was about to be exj)oscd 
revived all my former attachment to him. I had 
not courage to reproach him with anything, when 
I saw him depart on so serious a mission, and 
the thought that of many persons who were g’oing, 
there would no doubt be some whom I should never 
see again, brought tears to my eyes, and made my 
heart sink. In the glittering halls of Saint Cloud 
I saw wives and mothers in terror and anguish, 
who did not dare to let their grief be seen, so great 
was the fear of displeasing the Emperor. The 
officers affected carelessness, but that was the neces- 
sary bravado of their profession. At that time, 
however, there were a great many of them who, 
having attained a sufficient fortune, and being unable 
to foresee the ‘’almost gigantic height to which the 
continuity of war was afterwards to raise them, were 
very sorry to relinquish the pleasant and quiet life 
which they had now led for some ^mars. 
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Tiiroiighout France tlio law of the consonption 
'\\as strictly caiiicd out, and tliis caused some distuih- 
ance in the pro\inces The fresh laurels ■which our 
aiinywas about to acquire weie legarded with in- 
(Iificrenco But the soldieis and subalterns were full 
of liopc and ardoui^, and rushed to the fronfieis with 
eagerness, a jiresage of success 

On tliD SOtli of Septenihci, the following appealed 
111 the Momkitr ■ — 

**Th(i Empeior of Gerniany, without previous 
negotiation or explanation, and w ithout any declara- 
tion of war, has invaded Baa ana The Elector has 
retreated to Warzburg, where the whole Bavarian 
army is assembled ” 

On the 22rd, the Emperoi repaired to the Senate, 
.and issued a deeiee calling out the resmes of the 
conscripts of five years' standing Berthier, the 
hlinister of 'War, read a report on the impending 
war, and the Miiustei of the Interior demonstrated 
the nece«iSit) of employing the National Guard to 
protect the coasts 

The Emperor’s speech was simple and impressise , 
it was generally approved Our causes of complaint 
against Austria a\ere fully set forth in the Monxteui 
There is little doubt that England, if not afraid, was 
at least weary of the stay of our troops on the coast, 
and that it was her policy to raise up enemies for us 
on the Continent, wliile the diaision of the kingdom 
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of Italy, and still more its union with the French 
Empire, was sufScienfly disquieting to the Austrian 
Cabinet. Without a knowledge of the diplomatic 
secrets of the period, which I do not possess? 
it is hard to understand wh}^ the Emperor of Russia 
broke with us. It is probable that commercial 
difficulties were making him anxious about his 
relations with England. 

It may be well to quote some words of Napoleon’s 
on this subject. “ The Emperor Alexander,” he said, 
“ is a young man ; he longs for a taste of glory, 
and, like all children, he wants to go a different way 
from that which his father followed.” Neither can I 
explain the neutrality of the King of Prussia, which 
was so advantageous to us, and to himself so fatal, 
since it did hut delay his overthrow for one year- 
It seems to me that Europe blundered. The Emperor’s 
character should have been better appreciated ; 
and there should have been either a clear under- 
standing that he must he always yielded to, or he 
should have been put down by general consent at 

the outset of his career. 

• / 

But I must return to my narrative, from which I 
have digressed in order to treat of a subject beyond 
my powers. 

I passed the last few days preceding the 
Emperor’s departure at Saint Cloud. The Emperor 
worked unremitlingl}’^ ; when over-fatigued, he would 
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Ifo (lown for u fou' Jioiirs io llic iLiytimo, but would 
ri«o in the middle of the nig*ht, nnd go on with his 
labours. He ■\vns, however, more serene and gracious 
tlian at other time*?; lie received company as usual, 
went oecasiormUy to the theatres, and did not forg^^t, 
u'he/j he was at Stinsbwrg’, to send a present to 
I'Icnry, the actor, who, two days before his de- 
pavtiiro, had performed Corneille’s “^fenteur,” by 
which ho had succeeded in amusing the Emperor. 

The Empress was as full of confidence as the 
wife of Eonaparte would naturally bo. Happy to 
bo allowed to accompany him and to escape from 
the talk of Paris, which ' alarmed her, from the 
spying of her brothers-in-law, and the monotony of 
Saint Cloud, delighted with the fresh opiJortunity for 
display, she looked on a campaign as on a journey', 
and maintained composure which, as it could 
not, by reason of her position, proceed from in- 
difference, was a genuine compliment to him whom 
she firmly believed fortune would not dare to forsake. 
Louis BonQparte, who was in had health, .was to 
remain in Paris, and had received orders, as had 
also his wife, to entertain liberally in the absence of 
the Emperor. Joseph presided over the Administra- 
tive Council of the Senate. He resided at the 
Luxembourg, where he "was also to hold a Court. 
Princess Borghese was recovering her health at 
Trianon, ifadamo Jlurat withdrew to Ncuilly, 
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.-tee ste oecupied liereelf in beautifying te chaun- 
ing dwelling; Murat acoompanred tbe Bmpeioi 
bead-iuarters, M. de Talleyrand wae to remam at 
Strasburg until further orders. M. Maret attended 
die Emperor; be was the autbor-m-obief of the 
biilletins. 

On the 24th the Emperor set out, and he reached 
Strashnrg 'without stoppiug ob. the way. 

T returned in low spirits to Paris, where I rejoined 
my children, my mother, and my sister. I found her 
much distressed hy her separation from M. de Nan- 
souty, who was in command of a division of cavalry . 

Immediately on the departure of the Emperor, 
rumours of an intended invasion of the coast became 


rife in Paris, and, in fact, snch an expedition might 
have been attempted ; hut, fortunately, our enemies 
were not quite so audacious and enterprising as our- 
sehcs, and at that time the English had no snch 
confidence in their army as, since then, it has 
justly inspired. 


Ihe tigliteuiug of the money market began 
'almost immediately to he felt: in a short time pay> 
^cvm at the Bank was suspended; money fetched 
p high price. I heard it said that our export 
tr.. .• .ad not suffice for our wants-that had 

'■y y- im.I .-.S toU, was tbe causLf 

■ - ■■ >-■ -ulnrmssmaiit whiob bad come upo| 
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Special and personal anxieties were added to tte 
general depression. Many families of distinction 
had sons in the army, and trembled for their fate. 
In what suspense did not parents await the arrival of 
builetins which might suddenly apprise them of the 
loss of those most dear to them I IVhat agonies did 
not Bonaparte inflict on women, on mothers, during 
years ! He has sometimes expressed astonish- 
ment at the hatred he at last inspired, but could he 
expect to he forgiven such agonized and prolonged 
suspense, so much weeping, so many sleepless 
nights, and days of agonizing dread ? If he had but 
admitted the truth, he must have known there is not 
one natural feeling on which he had not trampled, 
Before his departure, and in order to gratify the 
nobles, he created what was called the Guard of 
Honour. He gave the command to his Grand 
Master of Ceremonies. It was almost funny to see 
poor Jil. de Segur's zeal in forming his Guard, the 
eagerness displayed by certain great personages to 
obtain admittance into it, and the anxiety of some of 
the Chamberlains, who imagined the Emperor would 
much adraire the change of their red coats for a 
military uniform. I shall never forget the surprise, 
nay, the fright, which M. de IiU9ay, Prefect of the 
Palace, a mild and timid person, gave me, when he 
asked me whether M. de Remusat, the father of a 
family, a former magistrate, and at that time more 
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tlian forty 3'ears of ag*e, did not also intend to 
emljrace the military career thus suddenly ojiened 
to everybody. 

We were beginning to be accustomed to so maiiy 
strange things, that, in spite of sense and reason, I 
felt some solicitude on this subject., and I wrote to 
m3* husband, who replied that he had not been 
seized with martial ardour, and that he hoped t.he 
Emperor might still reckon among his servants some 
who did not wear swords. 

At this time the Emperor had partl3* restored us 
to favour. On his departure from Strasburg he 
confided the entire charge of the Court anrl the 
Empress's household to 1113'- husband. These wei-c 
sufficiently eas3^ duties, with no greato* drawback 
than a certain amount of tedium. M. de Tallc3'rand, 
who also remained behind at Strasburg, gave 
some zest to the daily routine of M. dc Remusat’s 
life. ■ The3^ now became really intimate, and were 
frequently together. M. de Bernusat, who was 
by nature simple, modest, and retiring, showed to 
advantaixe as he became better known, and M. de 
Talleyrand recognized his intellectual qualities, his 
excellent judgment, and his uprightness. He began 
to trust him, to appreciate the safety of intercourse 
with him, and to treat him as a friend ; while my 
husband, v/ho was gratified by receiving such over- 
tures from a quarter whence he had not expected 
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ttiem, conceived for liim, from that moment, an affec- 
tion whioli no subsequent vicissitude has lessened. 

Meanwhile the Emperor bad left Strasburg. On 
the 1 st of Oolobor bo commenced the campaign, and 
the entire army, transported as if by magic from 
Boulogne, was crossing the frontier. The Elector 
of Bavaria, on being called upon by the Emperor 
of Austria to afford free passage to bis troops, re- 
fused to do 80, and was being invaded on every side ; 
but Bonaparte marched to his aid without delay. 

"We then received the first bulletin from the Grand 
Army. It announced a first success at Donauwdrth, 
and gave us the proclamations of the Emperon, 
and that of the Yieeroy of Italy. Massena was. 
ordered to reinforce the latter, and to push into the 
Tyrol with the united French and Italian armies. 
To phrases well calculated to inllaioe the zeal of 
our soldiers, were added others of biting sarcasm 
against our enemy. A circular addressed to the 
inhabitants of Austria, asking for contributions of 
lint, was published, accompanied by the following 
jiote : — “ Me hope the Emperor of Austria will not 
require any, as he has gone back to Vienna." 

Insults to the Ministers were not spared, nor to 
some of the great Austrian nobles, among trtiom 
was the Count de Colloredo, who was accused of 
being governed by his wife, herself entirely devoted 
to English policy. These unworthy attacks occurred 
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profaiscuously in the bulletins, among really elevated 
sentiments, which although put forth with Roman, 
rather than with French, eloquence, were very 
effective. 

Bonaparte’s activity in this campaign was posi- 
tively marvellous. From the beginning he foresaw 
the advantages that would accrue to him from the 
first blunders of the Austrians, and also his ultimate 
success. Towards the middle of October he wrote 
to his wife : ‘‘ Rest easy ; I promise you the 

shortest and most brilliant of campaigns.” 

At Wertingen our cavalry obtained some advan- 
tage over the enemy, and M. de Nansouty dis- 
tinguished himself. A brilliant skirmish also took 
place at Griinzburg, and the Austrians were soon 
retreating from every point. 

The army became more and more enthusiastic, 
and seemed to take no heed of the approach of 
winter. Just before going into action, the Emperor 
harangued his soldiers on Lech Bridge, in the midst 
of thickly falling snow. “ But,” continued the 
bulletin, “ his words were of fire, and the soldiers 
forgot their privations.” The bulletin ended with 
these prophetic words : “ The destinies of the 

campaign are fixed.” 

* The actual text of the fifth bulletin from the Grand Amiy 
is as follows: — “Augsburg, 20th Vendemiaire, year 14 (12th 
October, 1805). The Emperor was on the Lech Bridge when 
the division under General, Ifarmont defiled past him. 
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The taking of Dim, and the capitulation of its 
immense gaitison, completed the surprise and terror 
of Austria, and served to silence the factious spirit 
in Paris, which had been with difficulty repressed 
by the police. It is bard to prevent Frenchmen 
from ranging themselves on the side of glory, and 
we began to share in that which our army was 
gaining. But the monetaiy difficulty was still pain- 
fully felt ; trade suffered, the theatres were empty, 
an increase of poverty w.as perceptible, and the only 
hope that sustained us was that a campaign so 
brilliaaf must be followed by an immediate peace 

After the c.ipituiation of Dim, tie Emperor him- 
self dictated the following phrase in the bulletin — 
“ The panegyric of the army may be pronounced in 
two words it IS worthy of its leader.”* He 
wrote to the Senate, sending the colours taken 

-oidered each regiment to form lu circle, and spoke to them of 
the enemy’s position, of the imminence of a great hattU, and 
of his confidence in them He made this speech in the most 
severe weather Snow was falling thick, the troops stood in 
mud up to their knees., and the cold was intense, but the 
Emperor’s words were of fire, and while listening to him, the 
soldiers forgot their fatigue and their privations, and uero 
impatient for the moment of battle Never can gre-it event? 
have been decided in a shorter time In less than a fortnight the 
destinies of the campaign, and of the Austrian and Russian 
armies, will be fixed ” — P H 

• These words are, in fact, to he found mtho sixth bullofin 
from the Grand Amy, dated Elthiugen, 26th Vend^miaire, 

3 ear 14 (18th October, 1805) — F E 
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her tlieir homage and congratulations. With a 
natural pride she showed them the Emperor’s letters, 
in which long beforehand he announced to her the 
victories he was about to gain ; and either his 
skilful foresight must needs he admired, or else the 
power of a destiny which never for a moment belied 
itself must be recognized. 

Alarshal Key distinguished himself at Elchingen, 
and the Emperor consented so fully to leave the 
honours of the occasion to him, that afterwards, 
when he created dukes, he desired that the Marshal’s 
title should he Due d’Elchingen. 

I use the word consented^ because it is admitted that 
Bonaparte was not always perfectly just in appor- 
tioning the fame which he accorded to his generals. 
In one of his occasional dts of frankness, I heard 
him say that ho liked to bestow glory only on 
those who knew not bow to sustain it. According 
to his policy with respect to the militaiy chiefs 
under his orders, or the degree of confidence which 
he placed in them, he would either preserve silence 
concerning certain victories of theirs, or change 
the blunder of a particular Marshal into a success. 

A general would hear through some bulletin 
of an action which had never taken place, or of 
a speech which he had never made. Another 
would find himself iiimous in the newspapers, and 
would wondoT how he had deserved to he thus dis- 
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tingiiished. Others would endeavour to protest 
against Ms neglect of them, or against distorted 
accounts of events ; but how was it possible to 
correct what had once been read, and was already 
effaced by more recent news ? For Bonaparte’s 
rapidity in war gave us daily something fresh to 
learn. On these occasions he would either impose 
- silence on the protest, or if he wished to appease 
the offended officer, a sum of money, a prize from 
the enemy, or permission to levy a tax, was granted 
to him, and thus the affair would end. 

This crafty spirit, which was inherent in Bona- 
parte’s character, and which he employed adroitly in 
dealing with his Marshals and superior officers, may 
he justified, up to a certain point, by the difficulty 
he occasionally met with in managing so large a 
number of individuals of widely differing characters 
hut similar aims. He was perfectly cognizant of the 
scope of their various talents ; he knew in what 
manner each of them might he useful to him : while 
rewarding their services he was perpetually obliged 
to repress their pride and jealousy. He was forced 
to use every means in his power to secure his own 
success ; above all, he could miss no opportunity of 
making them feel their entire dependence on himself, 
and that their renown as well as their fortune was 
in Ms hands alone.* This point once reached, he 

I find among my father’s papers a note wliich further 
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tniglit feel certain not to be importuned bj tbem, 
and to be at liberty to ^e^^ard their services at bis 

develops what xs said hero concerning the Marshals of the 
Empire — “ The Emperoi took the utmost license in composing 
his bulletins, seeking especially to eclipse all the others and lo 
establish his oivn infallibility , then considering the kmd of 
effect he wished to produce on foreigners and on the public in 
France , and, lastly, having regard to his intentions and big 
good or ill will towards his Jjenfenants Truth came a long 
way behind all these things Nothing could equal the surprise 
of hjs officers on reading tho bulletins which came back to them 
from Pans , but they mado few complaints The Emperor is, 
like the Couvention and Louis XIV , one of the few powers 
able to subdue and to discipline the ' auity of subordinates 
* The Emperor praised the great generals of his lime but 
little Military men are more jealous of each other than those 
of any othei piofe sion, they are the least to be relied on in 
their estimation of each other They are discouraging or 
initating when judging one of another To this natural 
jealousy the Emperor added the calculations of a despot who 
will liaa e no one of importance except himself Desaix is the 
only man of uhom he spoke with anj enthusiasm, and he 
knew him only at the opening of his career of power He 
always continued, I believe, to treat him well, but Desaix 
died [at Marengo, June 14, 1800] His coioraents on his 
lieutenant'', in the beginning of his narrative of the Qrst 
campaign in Italj, are remarkable, and their Ee\erity has no 
appearance of jealousy Generally he spoke of the Marslials 
with a not very flattering freedom Iii his, correspondence 
with King Joseph we may read what he said of Massina, 
Jourdan, and some others General Foy told roe that he had 
heard him say of Sonit ‘ He c»n array a battle well, but is 
incapable of fighting one’ Ihen he would dwell on the exac- 
tions, the pretensions the anbition, and the cupidity of bis 
Marshals ‘ No one knows,’ he said to M Pasquier, ‘ whit it is 
to have to deal wifh tuo such men as Soult and Noj ’ His 
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own price. In general, however, the Marshals have 
had no cause to complain that he did not rate 
them highly. The rewards obtained hy them were 
frequently gigantic ; and the long continuance of 
war having raised their hopes to the highest pitch, 
we have seen them become dnkes and princes with- 

lieutonants freqiientlj" paid him back, in their conversations, 
what ho had said concerning them. It was not in the army, 
especially during the campaigns that followed that of Ausire- 
litz, that he was chief!}’’ held in admiration, esteem, and affec- 
tion. He had, as it were, an off-hand way of making war. He 
neglected many things, and risked many. He sacrificed every- 
thing to his personal success. Becoming more and more con- 
fident in his destiny, and in the terror inspired by his presence, 
his only thought was to repair any blunders, checks, or losses, 
by decisive blows struck with his own hand. He was always 
resolute in denying or in pret-erving silence concerning anything 
which might injure him. This rendered Ihe service unbear- 
able to those generals v/ho were at a distance from himself. 
They retained all their responsibility, were often without the 
necessary means of action and received only orders impossible 
to execute, and which were intended to put them in the wrong. 
They accused him, consequently, of selfishness, of injustice, of 
perfidy, and even of malice towai’cls them, or of envy. Barante 
has told me that when the auditors arrived at the army, they 
were confounded at what they heard said among the staff, and 
sometimes even at head-quarters. He himself, when attached 
to the staff of Marshal Lannes — during the campaign of Poland, 
1 believe — ^heard him frequently say, at his own table, that the 
Emperor, being jealous of him and eager to ruin him, gave, 
him orders with this end in view; and once, when suffering 
from internal pain, he went so far as to say the Emperor had 
tried to have' him poisoned.” I have quoted the whole of 
the above interesting passage; hut it is evident that all this was 
in embryo at the time of the campaign of 1805. — P. E. 
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out being astonished at the fact, and come to 
think that royalty alone could worthily crown 
their destiny. Enormous sums were divided among 
them, and every kind of exaction from the van- 
quished was permitted them; some of them made 
immense fortunes, and if most of these disappeared 
with the Government under which they were 
amassed, it was because they had been acquired 
so easily that their upstart possessors naturally spent 
them lavishly, feeling confident that the facilities 
for making such fortunes would never he exhausted. 

In this first campaign of Napoleon’s reign, 
although the array was as yet subject to a discipline 
which was afterwards considerably relaxed, the 
vanquished people found themselves a prey to the 
rapacity of the conqueror, and the obligation of 
receiving some field officer for a single night, or 
even for a few hours, cost many a great Austrian 
noble or prince the entire destruction and pillage 
of his home. The common soldiers were under 
discipline, and there was an outward appearance of 
order, but there was nothing to hinder a iMarahal 
from taking away with him, on his departure, any 
objects which had caught his fancy. After the 
close of the war, I have often heard the wife of 

Marshal X relate, with laughter, that her 

husband, knowing her taste for music, had sent her 
an immense collection of music-books, which ho had 
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found in poine Gcrinnn prince's liousc; and she 
Avoiild add. witli equal ingenuousness, llial lie liad 
despaiclicd so many packing-cases full of lustres 
and Venice glass, which he had picked uj) in every 
direction, io their house in Paris, that she was quite 
at a loss to know where to put them. 

AThile the Kmperor knew so well how to hold 
the pretensions of his generals in check, he spared 
no pains to encourage and satisfy the soldiers. 
After the taking of Dim, a decree was issued to the 
etfect that the month of Vendemiaire, which was just 
closed, should in itself be reckoned as a campaign. 

On the feast of All Saints, a solemn Te Dcum was 
sung at Notre Dame, and Joseph gave several 
entertainments in honour of our victories. 

Meanwhile Massena was distinguishing himself 
by victories in Italy, and it sooii became certain 
that the Emperor of Austria would have to pay 
dearly for this great campaign. The Russian army 
was hastening bj^ forced marches to his aid, but had 
not yet joined the Austrians, who meanwhile were 
being defeated by our Emperor. It was said, at the 
time, that the Emj)eror Francis made a blunder by 
entering upon the war before the Emperor Alexander 
was in a position to help him. 

During this campaign, Bonaparte induced the 
King of Naples to remain neutral, and agreed to rid 
him of the French garrison, which he had hitherto 
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been obliged to maintain. Several decrees relating 
to tile administration of France were promulgated 
from various bead-quarters, and the former Doge of 
Genoa was created a senator. 

The Emperor liked to appear to be engaged in 
a number of different affairs at once, and to 
show that he could cast what he called “ an eagle 
glance ” in every direction at the same instant. 
For this reason, and also on account of his suspi- 
cious disposition, he wrote a letter to the Minister 
of Police, desiring him to keep a watchful eye on 
the Faubourg St. Germain, meaning those members 
of the French nobility who remained opposed to 
him, and stating that he had been informed of 
certain things that had heen said against him in his 
absence, and would punish them on his return. 

It was Fouohe’s habit, on receiving such orders as 
these, to send for the persons, both men and women, 
who were more specially accused. "Whether he 
really thought the Emperor’s displeasure was excited 
hy mere trifles, and that, as he sometimes used to 
say, it was foolish to prevent French people from 
talking, or whether he desired to win golden opinions 
hy his own moderation, after advising those persons 
for whom he had sent to be more cautious, he would 
conclude hy admitting that the Emperor made too 
much ado about trivialities. Thus, by degrees, he 
acquired a reputation for justice and moderation. 
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which did awa^^-with the first impressions of his cha- 
racter. The Em^Deror, who was informed of this con- 
duct on his part, resented it, and was secretly on his 
guard against one so careful to conciliate all joarties. 

On the 12th of November, our victorious army 
entered the gates of Vienna. The newspapers 
gave full details of the circumstances, and these 
accounts acquire additional interest from the fact 
that they were all dictated by Bonaparte, and that 
he frequently took upon himself to invent, as an 
after-thought, circumstances or anecdotes likely to 
strike the popular imagination. 

“ The Emperor,” says the bulletin, “ has taken uj) 
his abode in the Palace of Schonbrunn ; he writes 
in a cabinet in which stands a statue of Maria 
Theresa. On observing this, he exclaimed, ‘ Ah ! if 
that great queen was still living, she would not 
allow herself to be led by such a woman as Madame 
de Oolloredo ! Surrounded by her nobles, she 
would have ascertained the wishes of her people. 
She would never have allowed her provinces to be 
ravaged by the Muscovites,’ ” etc.^' 

Meanwhile, some bad news came to temper Bona- 
parte s success. Admiral Nelson had just beaten 
our fleet at Trafalgar. The French navy fought 
with splendid bravery, but were disastrously defeated. 

** The v/hole of this lengthy effuBfon may he read in the 
Moniteur. 
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The Emperor liked to appear to be engaged in 
a number of different affairs at once, and to 
show that he could cast what he called “an eagle 
glance ” in every direction at the same instant. 
For this reason, and also on account of his suspi- 
cious disposition, be wrote a letter to the Minister 
of Police, desiring him to keep a watchful eye on 
the Faubourg St. Germain, meaning those members 
of the French nobility who remained opposed to 
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certain things that had been said against him in his 
absence, and would punish them on his return. 

It was Fouohe'’s habit, on receiving such orders as 
these, to send for the persons, both men and women, 
who were more specially accused. "Whether he 
really thought the Emperor’s displeasure was excited 
by mere trifles, and that, as he sometimes used to 
say, it was foolish to prevent French people from 
talking, or whether he desired to win golden opinions 
by his own moderation, after advising those persons 
for whom he had sent to be more cantious, be would 
conclude by admitting that the Emperor made too 
much ado about trivialities. Thus, by degrees, he 
aoqtiired a reputation for justice and moderation, 
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'whicli did away-witli tlie first impressions of liis clia- 
racter. The Emperor, who was informed of this con- 
duct on his part, resented it, and was secretly on his 
guard against one so careful to conciliate all parties. 

On the 12th of November, our victorious army 
entered the gates of Vienna. The newspapers 
gave full details of the circumstances, and these 
accounts acq^uire additional interest from the fact 
that they were all dictated by Bonaparte, and that 
he frequently took upon himself to invent, as an 
after-thought, circumstances or anecdotes likely to 
strike the popular imagination. 

“ The Emperor,” says the bulletin, “ has taken up 
his abode in the Palace of Schonbrunn ; he writes 
in a cabinet in which stands a statue of Maria 
Theresa. On observing this, he exclaimed, ‘ Ah ! if 
that great queen was still living, she would not 
allow herself to be led by such a woman as Madame 
de Oolloredo ! Surrounded by her nobles, she 
would have ascertained the wishes of her people. 
She would never have allowed her provinces to be 
ravaged by the Muscovites,’ ” etc.^ 

Meanwhile, some bad news came to temper Bona- 
parte’s success. Admiral Nelson had just beaten 
our fleet at Trafalgar. The French navy fought 
with splendid bravery, but were disastrously defeated. 


* The wliole of this 
Moniicur. 


lengtlij- effusion may be read in flio 
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This produced a had efifect in Paris, and disgusted 
the Emperor for ever with naval enterprises. He 
became so deeply prejudiced against the French 
that from that time it was scarcely possible to 
induce him to take any interest or pay any attention 
to the subject. Vainly did the sailors or soldiers 
who had distinguished themselves on that fatal day, 
endeavour to obtain recognition or sympathy for the 
dangers they had encountered : they were practically 
forbidden even to revert to the disaster ; and when, 
in after years, they wanted to obtain any favour, 
they took care not to claim it on the score of 
the admirable courage to which the English de- 
spatches only rendered justice. Immediately on the 
Emperor’s return to Vienna, he sent for M. de 
Talleyrand, perceiving that the time for negotia- 
tions was at hand, and that the Emperor of Austria 
was about to treat for peace. 

It is probable that our Emperor had already 
decided on making the Elector of Bavaria a King, 
on enlarging his dominions, and also on the mamage 
of Prince Eugene. 

M. de Ee'musat was sent to Paris in order that 
he might convey the Imperial insignia and the 
Crown diamonds to Vienna. I saw him but for an 
instant, and learned with fresh vo.vatiou that bo was 
about to leave for a still more distant country. On 
his return to Strasbnrg he received orders to pro- 
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cecd at oncG to V^ienna, and tlio Empress was 
directed to repair to Mnnich witli tlie whole Court. 
Nothing could exceed the honours rendered to her 
in G-ermany; Princes and Electors crowded to 
welcome her, and the Elector of Bavaria, especially, 
neglected nothing to make her reception all that 
could he desired. She remained at Munich, waiting 
for her husband’s return. 

M. de Be'musat, while on his journey, reflected 
sadly upon the condition of the countries through 
which he passed. The land still reeked of battle. 
Devastated villages, roads encumbered with corpses 
and ruins, brought before his eyes all the horrors 
of war. The distress of the vanquished added an 
element of danger to the discomfort of this journey 
so late in the season. Everything contributed pain- 
fully to impress the imagination of a man who was 
S' friend to humanity, and who lamented the disasteis 
which result from the passions of conquerors. My 
iiushand’s letters, full of painful reflections, grieved 
deeply, and served to lessen the ezfthusiasm 
^^ich had been beginning to revive as^ I 
'"recounts of victories, in which the blight sid y 
Was shown to the public. , . 

^^en M. de Eemusat reached Tienna, 

%eror was no longer there. The nego aa mns 

lasted but a short time, and 
"^^ohing Ward. M. de Talle^^^- , 

^OL. I. 
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tie great defects of Ha cliavacter, fie fiefiex od i _ 
be destmed to end tk ReYolntion m franco me- 
vocably and to found a lasting Goyernment; and 
be also believed tliat be bimself should be able to 
xuletbe Emperors conduct vatb regard to Europe. 
»lf I fail to persuade bim be said, “1 sball, at 
any rate, bnow bow. to fetter bim in spite of bimsell , 


and to force bim to take some repose.’ 

M. de Bemusat was delighted to find an able 
statesman, and one who enjoyed the confidence of 
the Emperor, full of projects so wise in themselves, 
and be began to regard bim with the esteem that 
every Erencb citizen owes to a man who endeavours 
to control the effects of a boundless ambition. He 
often wrote to me that be was delighted with the 
discoveries which bis intimacy with M. de Talley- 
rand enabled bim to make, and I began to feel 

interest in one who alleviated the wearisome exile of 
my busband. 

In my fiours of solitude and anxiety, my fiusfiand’a 
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'letters- were my -only pleasure and the sole charm 
of my existence. Although he prudently avoided 
details, I could see that he was satisfied with his 
position. He -would descrihe to ine the different 
sights he had seen. He would tell me of his drives 
or -walks in Vienna, which he described as a large 
and beautiful city, and of his visits to certain- im- 
portant personages who had remained there, as 
well as to other families. He was struck by their 
extreme attachment to the Emperor Francis. These 
good people of Vienna, although their city was 
conquered, did not hesitate openly to express their 
hope's of a speedy return to the paternal rule of- 
their master, and, whUe’they sympathiaefi -with him 
in his reverses, they never uttered a single reproach. 

Good order was maintained in Vienna ; the 
garrison was under strict discipline, and the in- 
habitants had no great cause of complaint against 
their conquerore. The French entered into some 
of the amusements of the place; they frequented 
the theatres, 'and it was at Vienna that M. de 
Eemusat fii-st -heard the celebrated Italian singer, 
Crescentini, and subsequently engaged him for the 
Emperor’s “ Musical Service.” 
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